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CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 
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V n(}S uf Friftifr. Ktn^ of Fftain. 

1 Qtiffno/.yrorfant/.| 

Popt». 

Charles V 

Francis . . . 1547- Charles Y. 

J Jlary, 

IPaul Ilf ... 1.M9. 


Henry II. 

1 Julius III, 


llERTroHD IS M.4ns PHOTECTOB AND DUKE OF SOMERSET- 
WAR WITH scon.ANn —battle of finkencleuuii — pho- 
LREss OF the hef4hmat !in —book of common pravkb - 

LOHD ADMIHAL .4HHE8TE1) AND B^HE.IDED-DISCONTK^T AND 

INSUITiiECTIO.NS—FRAS^'CE^ DECREES W’AK—*-PHOT£CTOR IS 
RENT TO THE TOWER AND IMSCHARGED—PU’aCB— ifePRIVA- 
TION of BISHOPS—TROUBLES OF THE LADY MARY—FOREIGN 
PBEACHEJ^—SOMERSET ARRESTED AND* EXECUTED_ NEW 

parlia.v/;nt—Warwick's ambition—death of the kino. 

• • 

«» 

In former times the rijfbt’ t)f_ appointing the cHAP. 
council of regency, anti fhe officers, of .state ^ 

• during the minority of the soVcreign, had been 

VOL. VII. B 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAP, (•laimed and exercised b] the house of lords:' 
>—^ but by the statjile ortlie^2Ktli of thejiite iXMi<n 
Tile ram- Henry himself had been'empowered to provide 
. for the administration 6f the g-overmnent, during 
^e -uonage of his successor, either by letters 
patent, or by his last will signed with his own 
hand. In the second part of that instrument, 
which the chancellor had jiroduced to the two 
houses of parliament as the royal testament, the 
king was made to avail himself of this privilege; 
and to ordain that the sixteen individuals, whom 
he had named his excc\itors, should constitute 
tha ])rivy council, and exercise the authority of 
the crown, until his son, who Avas then in his 
tenth, should have completed “his eighteenth 
year. These Avere Craniner, archbishop of ('an- 
terbury, the lord Wriofhcslcy, lord chancellor, 
the lord St. John,.gi»eat master, the carl of Hert¬ 
ford, great chamberlain, and uncle to the vouni>- 
king, the lord Russel, privy .seal, the viscount 
Lisle, high admiral, Tunstal, bishop of Durham, 
sir Anthony BroAvn^ master of the horse, sir Ed- 
AA^ard Montague; ch^f justice* of the common 
pleas-, Mr. justice Bromley, ,sir EdAvari^North, 
chancellor ^f the courj; bf augmentations, sir 
William Paget, chief secretary, sir Anthony 
Denny, and siV William flerbcrt, chia^ gentle¬ 
men of the privy chamber, sir Edward Wotton, 
treasurer of Calais,'tand Dr. Wotton, dean of 

Cantcrbiyy anef York. - 

* — 

* See ihis llistory, vol, v, p, so, 226. 



ed\v;ard VI s 

The publication of (hesc names provoked tlic 

censure of many, the surprise ofiall. It was re- >— . 

marked that they were not only new men, raised 
to honours and offioe* by the judgment or par¬ 
tiality of the late king', but for the most part tht,' 
very individuals, who had constantly attended 
him during his sickness, and had possessed ex¬ 
clusively the benefit of access to his person. To 
aid them in cases of difficulty, the will had ap- 
])ointed a second council, consisting of twelve 
])ersons, the carls of Arundel and Essex; sir 
Thomas Cheyney, treasurer, and sir John Gage, 
comptroller of the household; sir Anthony 
Wingfield, vice-chanlberlain, sir William Petre, 
chief secretary, sir Richard Rich, sir John Raker, 
sir Ral])h Sadler, sir Thomas Seymour, another 
uncle of the young king’, sir Richard Southwell, 
and sir Edmund Peckham. * Rut these were not 
invested with any real authority. They could 
only tender their advice on occasions when it 
might be required.' 

The reader has; alre(idy seen that the new king Tlir earl 
was proclaimed on the Monday after his father’s alrypru- 
deathr On the same _day.,the executors, being 
assembled in the To^Ver, “ rcsolvcd'not only to uvu. 

% •'l l 

“ stand tOj and rpaintain the last^will and testa- ‘ 
“ ment iTf their master the late king, and every 
“ put and arficle of the saine, to tkc uttermost 
“ of their power, wits and durfnipg, but also that 

’ llym. XV. lU. 116. 

B i 


J. 



HISTORY OF .ENGLAND, 

CHAT. “ every one of them present should take a cor- 

'——' “ poral oath upon a book, for the marc assured 
“ and effectual (accomplishment of the same.”'^ 
Scarcely, however, had 'they taken this oath, 
^'lieh they were called upon to break it by the 

Peb. 1 . ambition of the earl of Hertford: whose partisans 
pretended, that for convenience and dispatch it 
would be necessary to appoint one of their num¬ 
ber, to transact business with the foreign en¬ 
voys, and to represent on other occasions the 
person of the young sovereign. By Wriotheslcy 
the project was opposed with boldness and 
warmth. He ajjpenlcd to the words and the 
spirit of the will, by whichiill the executors were 
invested with equal powers: and he contended 
that by giving themselves a superior they would 
invalidate that, which was the only foundation of 
their present autlwilty. But to argue was fruit¬ 
less. A majority had been previously secured: 
the chancellor withdrew his opposition, on an 
understanding that the new officer should not 
presume to act without |(he ajsent of the ma¬ 
jority of the council 1 and the earl of Hertford 
was ‘immediately a;y)ointed protectoi’^of the 
realuf, and guardian of the- king’s person. His 
talents were perhaps unijqual to tW^ situation : 
but two circumstances pleaded in his favour. 
He was uneje to the king; he cbVild not boast 
of royal blood ip Bis*veins. The fii’st naturally 

’ Council took, llarl. 35'.'. Bromley and the two WoHuns 
were absent. 



EDWARD \'I. 

interested him in the welfarp of l^is nephew: the CIIAI’. 
second forkidc him to f\spirc to the, throne. '—^ 

In the afternoon the execirtors conducted the 
young Edward into the channber of presence ; 
where all the lords teni]iora\ and spiritual Avaite^ 
to receive him. Each in succession approached 
the king, kissed his hand kneeling, and said, 

“ God save your grace.” The chancellor then 
explained to them the dispositions in the will of 
their Ifite sovereign, and the resolution of his 
executors to place the earl of Hertford at their 
head. They unanimously signified their assent: 
the new protector expressed his gratitude ; and 
Edward, pulling;)tf his*cap, said : “ We heartily 
“ thank you, my lords all: and, hereafter, in all 
“ that ye shall ha\'e to do Avithus for any suit or 
“ causes, ye shall be hchrtily Aveleome." The 
appointment of Hertford was artnouiiced by pro¬ 
clamation, and Awas received Avith transports of 
joy by all, Avho Averc attached to the new doc¬ 
trines, or Avho sought to improve their fortunes 
at the expense of fhe church.'* 

In this instance the mcn\bers of the coimeil ('ii'atidn 

had been driven by the,ambition of Hertford to 

— * - ■ - ^ _ 

* Burnet, ii. 4. Stow, .VJ3.. Strjpc, 14. Tliiit the office of pro- 
lector was ihe^Sjcct of Hcilfonl's aniLainn, aiTd that lie had pre¬ 
viously intrigueil to obtain it, is cilident from a Icttrr written to 
him afterwards by Paget. “ Kemeniher what toif pioiniscd me 
" in the gallery at Westminster, hcIprCthi hrealh was out of the 
“ body of the tling that deail is: rcikicinU’rwhat yon piyniiscd nic 
“ immediately after, devising with mcaVu|il the pl.icc wh rh yon 
now occupy,” July 7, 154y, Apiul Sirype, ii. Ucc. p. 109. 
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CHAP, violate the known wil^ of their late soverdipn: in 
another and mere doubt/id matter they were in¬ 
duced by views of'personal interest to execute 
with scrupulous exactitude certain design.s, 
^hich he was said to havejforincd. By a clause 
in the body of the will, Henry had charp^ed 
■ them Avith the oblic^ation of ratifying every gift, 
of performing every promise, which he should 
have made before his death. What these gifts 
and promi.ses might be, must, it Avas presumed, 
be knoAvn to Paget, Herbert, and Denny, Avho 
had stood high in the confidence, and been con¬ 
stantly in the eliamber of the dying monarch. 
These gentlemen Avere therefore interrogated 
before their colleagues: and from their deposi¬ 
tions it AA^as inferred, that the king had intended 
to give a dukedom to 'Hertford, to create the 
earl of Essex, his queen’s brother, a marquess, 
to raise the viscount Lisle, and lord Wriothesley 
to the higher rank of earls, and to confer the 
title of baron on sir Thomas Seymour, sir 
Bichard Rich, sir John.St. Leger, sir William 
Willoughby, sirEdAA^ard Sheffield, and sir Chris¬ 
topher Uanby: and tkat, ^o cuable the hcM^ peers 
to sujAjx)rtlhcir respectiA d titles, hp had destined 
for Hertford ,jm estate in •land of SpO/. per an¬ 
num, Avith a yearly pension of 300/. fro\n the first 
bishopric AAihieh should become vacantj and the 
incomes of a tr^asbi'crship, a deanery, and six 
prebenthi in dift'eryit cathedrals: for each of the 
others a proportionate increase of yearly income 
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tod f(W the three deponents, Paj^ct, Ilcrhcrt, cnAP. 
and Denpj^, 400 pounds, 400 'marks, and 200 v——- 
pounds.® Two out the nuqiber, fet. Lcgcr and 
Danby, had sufficient Virtue to refuse tlie 
honours and revenues which werc^ allotted 
them: Hertford was create duke of Somerset, l eij. u. 
Essex marquess of Northampton, Lisle carl of • 
Warwick, Wriothesley earl of Southam])ton, and 
Seymour, Rich, Willoughby and Sheffield, 
barons of the same name: and to all these, 
with the exception of the two last, and to Cran- 
mer, Paget, Herbert and Denny, and more than 
tiiirty other persons, were assigned in diti’erent 
proportions manors Aind lordships out of the 
lands, which had belonged to the dissolved 
monasteries, or still belonged to the existing 
bishoprics.® But sir Thomas Seymour was not 
satished: as uncle of the kirlg he aspired to office 
np less than rank; and to appease his discon¬ 
tent the new earl of Warwick resigned in his 
favour the patent of high admiral, and was in¬ 
demnified with that of^reat chamberlain, which 
Somerset had exchanged, for the dignities of 

* Ruffict, ex lib. Cone, ri. 7.^ It is-fibserviible that the deponents 
wy: “the king being on his deatj]-bcd put in mini!! of whjt he had 
“ promised, ordtVed it' to he put in his will, that his executors 

should per.^rm every thni| that should ippear to have been 
“ promisedliy him.” Ibid. Such a clause, indeed, appears in the 
badj^ofthdivill. But how could it be there, if Henry ordered it 
to be inserted, only when he was on Ip; ^ath-beli, that is, about, 
the SBth of .January 1 The will purports to have been executed 
'^ee wpeks before, on the 30tl> ol'Deeember, 

' See the names in Strype, ii. 78. 
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CHAP, lord idgh treasurer, and earl marslial, forfeited 
'—^1—' by the attainder of the duke of Norfolk." These 
proceedings did not^mss without severe animad¬ 
version. Why, it was ‘asked, were not the 
^ecutors content with the authority which they 
derived from thewill’of their late master? Why 
did they reward themselves beforehand, instead 
of waiting till their young sovereign should be 
of age, when he might reeonipense their services 
according to their respective merits ? 

M nTri; 1 uiterment of Henry was performed in the 

wriril. usual style of royal magnificencebut in the 
coronation of his son, men observed with sur¬ 
prise several departures frtAm ancient precedent. 
I'rij. JO. That the delicate health of the young king might 


’ Rym. \v, I'Jl. IJT. ISO. Slsw, 590. 

‘ The butly lay in state iti the chapel of Whitehall, which was 
hung with black clotb. Ihghty large Wd.\ tapers were kept rim- 
stantly burning; twelve lords mourners sat around, within a rail; 
and every day masses and a dirge were performed. At the cora- 
menccineiit of the service, Norroy, king at aims, called aloud j 
" Of your charily pray fur the soul of the high and mighty prince, 
“ our late sovereign lord, Henry VIJI.’' Op the 14th ufFebniary, 
the body was removed to Sion^house, on the 15th to Windsor, and 
the next day was interred in the midst of the choir, near to the body 
of .lane Seymour. Gardiiicr^ishnp of'Winchester, preached the 
sermon, \md real! the funeral service. When he cast the mould 
into the grave, saying, pulvis piilveri, cinis cineri, the lord great 
master, the lord charfiberlain, the treasurer, comptrollcj and gentle¬ 
men ushers, broke their staves into three parts over their heads, and 
threw the fragments upon the roffin. The psalm, “ de Profunllis," 
was then said: and Garkr.'vkipg at arms, allended by the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury,'and the bhhop of Durham, imnfcdiately pro¬ 
claimed the*style oftljerfiew sovereign. Sec Sandfotd, 495, 
Strype, ii. Rec, 3—17. 
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not salfer from fatigue, the accustomed cere¬ 
mony wa^ considerably abridged: and, under 
pretence of respect for the lavrs and constitution 
of the realm, an important alteration was intro¬ 
duced into that part of the form, which had be(*ii 
devised by our Saxon ancestors, to put the new 
sovereign in mind that he held his crown by the 
free choice of the nation. Hitherto it had been 
the custom for the archbishop, first to receive 
the king’s oath to preserve the liberties of the 
realm, and then to ask the people if they were 
willing’ to accept him, and obey him as their 
liege lord. Now the order was inverted: and 
not only did the addi^'ss to the people precede 
the oath of the king, but in that very address 
they were reminded, that he held his crown by 
descent, and that it was-their duty to submit to 
his rule. “ Sirs,” said th^ metropolitan, “ I 
“ here present king Edward, rightful and mi- 
“ doubted inheritor, by the laws of God and 
“ man, to the royal dignity and crown imperial 
“ of this realm, whose consecration, inunction, 
“ and coronation, is appointed by all the nobles 
“ and^peers of thu land tg be this day. 'Will 
“ye seiwe at this time, and give'your* good 
“ wills and assents the same consecration, 
“ inunctiwu, and coronation, as by your duty of 
“ attegiahee ys be bound to do f’’, When the 
acclamations of the spectatcrrsliad subsided, the 
'young Edward took the accustomed oath, first 
on the sacrament, and then oh the book of thdi 


CHAP. 

1 . 
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CHAP, ifospels. He was next anointed after the ancient 

'—1,^_. form: the protector and the archbishop placed 

on his head successive]/ three crowns, emble¬ 
matic of the three kingdom^ of England, France, 
j^d Ireland; and the lords and prelates first did 
homage two by two’ and then in a body pro- 
Artriressnf miged fcalty on their knees.” Instead" of a 
raiiiner. Cranmci’ ])ronounced a short address 

to the new sovereign, telling him that the pro¬ 
mises which he had just made, could not affect 
his right to sway the sceptre of his dominions. 
I'hat right he, like hi.s predecessors, had derived 
from God : whence it followed, that neither the 
bishop of Rome, nor any other bishop, could 
impose conditions on him at his coronation, nor 
pret end to deprive him of his crown on the plea 
that he had broken his coronation oath. Yet 
tiiese solemn rites Served to admonish him of 
his duties, which were, “ as God’s vicegerent 
“ and Christ's vicar, to see that God be wor- 
“ shipped, and idolatry be destroyed; that the 
“ tyranny of the bishop of Home be banished, 
“ and images be rempved: to reward virtue, and 
“ reVenge vice to justify the innocent ajid re- 
“ lieve the‘poor ; to repress violence, and exe- 
“ cute justice. Let him,dp this, and he would 
become a second Josias, whose fame would 

__ ' » 

' Compare the foriA in IJymej-, vii. 158, with that ki Burnet, ii. 
Records, P^anrt Strype's pranmer, Hi. Strype’s MemoriamC 
App. SO, 
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“ remain to the end of days.” The coremnny CHAP, 
was concluded with a solemn {liffh mass, sunir 
by the archbishop, 

As soon as Henry VI. had been crowned atTherhan- 
the a»e of eight ye^rs, his uncle, the duke 
Gloccster, was compelled to resign the office of 
protector, and to content himself with the title * 
of prime counsellor." But this'precedent did 
not accord with the ambitious views of Somerset, 
who instead of descending from the height to 
which he had risen, !is])ired to render himself 
entirely independent of his eolleiignc,s. In the 
attempt he could rely on the cordial support of 
Cramner, and ,of the*piirtisivns of the reforma¬ 
tion ; but he anticipated a formidable opposition 
from the legal knowledge and undaunted mind 
of the chancellor, the iimv carl of Southampton. 

The conduct of that nobleman during the last 
reign, was an earnest of resistance of any mea¬ 
sure which might tend to additional innovations 
in religion : and his influence had been proved 
on a recent occasion, v'hen, to the mortification 
of Somerset, he had reduced the office of pro¬ 
tector to a mere* title vathout actual autho¬ 
rity. But tlje impruHence of Southamptdn fur¬ 
nished his/;nemies nath weapons against himself. 

Unable fb attend at the same time the daily.de- 
libferations of the council, and his .duties in the 
chancer;^, he had, without* consulting his col- reb. la. 


" Strype’s Cranmer, 144. 


" Hot. Pari, Iv, 33r. 
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CHAP, leagues, put the great seal to a commission> 
empowering inittie king’s name four piasters to 
hear all manner of.cau^s in his absence, and 
giving to their decrees 'ths game force as if they 
h{ld been pronounced by the chancellor himself, 
provided that before enrolment they were rati¬ 
fied with his signature. A petition against this 
arrangement it^as presented by several lawyers 
at the secret suggestion of the protector: by 
Ftb. 28 . the council it was referred to the judges: and 
the judges twice returned the same answer, that 
the chancellor, by affixing the great seal with¬ 
out' sufficient warrant to the commission, had 
been guilty of an offence ait^iinst the king, which 
at common law was punishable with the loss of 
office, and fine and im|»risonmcnt at the royal 
March 6. pleasure. Ill liis own. defence (Southampton 
argued, that the contmissioii was legal, and that 
he had been competent to issue it without re¬ 
questing the assent of his colleagues; that, even 
admitting it to be illegal, they could only revoke 
it, to which he had no objection: that he held 
his office by patent frpm the late king, 
they,'as executors, were not.authorized by the 
will to depiivc him of it.- Finding, however, 
that it was in vain to coi\ttind against the. ma¬ 
jority, he made his submission, and was^uffered 
to retire to Jiis residence at Ely 'house. The 
same evening he teagned the seal, was consti¬ 
tuted a prisoner witljin'his own house,“and re-- 
ceived an order to Vvait the decision of the coun- 
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cil respecting the amount of his fine.'- AA'hat CHAl*. 

precedent, the chancellor migl^ have for his _/ 

conduct, is uncertain. ^ Thu commission, vhich 
he had issued without’warrant, seems unjustifi¬ 
able : but his deprivation for a mere error in, 
judgment, v'^as censured as harsh and tyrannical. 

The next measure adopted by Somerset dis- .somerset 
closed the real cause of Southampton’s disgrace, dependeni 
Though the duke possessed the title of 
teetor, he had been compelled to aceept it on 
the condition, that he should never act without 
the assent of the majority of the council: now 
he procured letters patent under the great seal, 
conferring on himsclf^llone the whole authority March is. 
of the crown. This cxtraordinaiy instrument 
confirmed his former appointment, and ratified 
all his acts under it; it swept away the two 
separate councils appointed by the will; con¬ 
founded the executors and their advisers under 
the common name of counsellors to the king; 
and authorized the protector to swell their num¬ 
ber to an unlimited e^ftent by the addition of 
such persons as he might tJiink proper, and to 
select .from the whole bodjf a few individuals, 
who should form the privy council. Tt did not, 
however, bind him to follow their advice. He 
was still etnpowered to act independently, and 
in wery'case’to decide according to his own 
judgment, till the king shoftlcf l^ive completed 

N * _: 

• • 

' * Burnet, ii. 15. Records, 96. 
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CHAP, iiis eighteenth year,'^ Two months had not yet 
'—V—' elapsed since tlie death of Henry: and, in that 
short space, the ^vholc^ frame of government 
settled by his will haS been dissolved, the au- 
Jiority with which he had invested his executors 
had been suppressed", by the very men to whom 
he had given his confidence, and wht) had 
solemnly -sworn to fulfil his intentions. It wa.s 
asked on what principle of law or reason the 
present revolution had been effected. If the 
will possessed any force, the executors could 
not transfer to one person all those powers 
which it had confided to the joint wisdom of 
sixteen: if it did not, tll^n they were unautho¬ 
rized individuals, and incompetent to new-niodel 
the government of the realm, 
uonta. observed, that the intelligence of the 

yrancr. death of Henry had made a deep impression on 
the mind of the king of France. That monarch 
entertained a notion that the duration of their 
lives was limited to the same year; and sought 
in vain to divert his melancholy by change of 
residence, and the pleasures of the chase. At 
the same time he appeared <-to feel an affection 
for the son of his former friend: a proposal was 
March 11. made and accepted to ronew the alliance be¬ 
tween the crowns; and messengers liad already 

--- " , 

.. *. ‘i- 

Bumet, II. 15. Records, fW. It was signed by Soipcrset himself, 
Cranmer, £t. John, Russel, Northampton, Brown, and Paget e.vi- 
cutors, and by Cheyney,‘bne of their advisers. 
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been appointed to receive the oaths of the twf) C HAP. 
jnonarchs,,ivhen Francis tfxpirecf at Rainbouillet, 
about two months afterVhe death of his Endish “ 
brother.'^ His son and successor Henry II. pur¬ 
sued a very different jiolicy, under tlie guidanec, 
of the duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lor- 
rain. 'He felt a deep interest in the fortunes of 
the infant queen of Scotland: and, when the 
treaty was offered to. him for signature, refused 
to shackle himself with engagements, which 
might prevent him from espousing her cause. 

Still appearances of amity were preserved. As 
Francis had ordered a solemn service to ’be 
jierformed for Henry In the cathedral of Paris, 
so, to return the compliment, Cranmer was 
employed to sing a mass of requieni for Francis June lo. 
in the church of St. Paul.'" But the sequel 
shewed, that the jealousy of the French cabinet 
rvus not without foundation. The protector was 
at the verytime busily employed in levying troops 
at home: his secret agents hired bands of dis¬ 
charged veterans in Gcfinany, Italy, and Spain; 
and an active correspondence was kept up be¬ 
tween .the council and the i^urderers of cardinal 
Bethune in Scotland.* But to introfluce tliese 
new allies to the noticQ of the reader, it will be 
necessary "to revert to the year 1544. ’ 

It was'in that year that Henry, fgiled by the Treaty 
cardinal in his attempt to oUtafn.the custody of n'urfilms 

^_!_ ' _4_o( Uf- 

thuiic. 

" Rjm. XV. 139—142.149. Stow, 504. 
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CHAl’. the young queep^ ordered the eurl of Hertford 
<—y—' to invade Scotland at tlic head of a jiowcrful 
army: and at the sanjt^ time the chief of the 
family of Wishart joincll*with the master of 
'■"“^Rothes, sir William^ Kirl^ldy, and others, in 
an offer to the king of England, to seize or kill 
Bethune, while he was travelling through the 
county of Fife.'” But the prelate escaped the 
snares of his enemies; and two years later con¬ 
demned George Wishart, a young but celebrated 
preacher of the new gospel, to be hanged and 
burnt for sedition and heresy. The execution 
of’Wishart was followed by the assassination of 
the cardinal. The chief of the,murderers were 
the same persons or relatives of the same per¬ 
sons, who had been engaged in the former con¬ 
spiracy against his life; “ stirred up by the 
“ Lord,” if we may believe Fox ;but, if credit 
be due to other writers, by private resentment, 
religious hatred, and the hope or promise of 
English gold.'* Profiting of the negligence of 
the Avarder, they entered the, castle of St. An- 
drcAv’s at an early hour; and sIcav the cardinal 
May 30 . before he had left hie becf-clramber. At the first 
alarna the citizens hastened to t|ie defence of 
their archbisl^pp: at the «ig'ht of thq^ dead body 
suspended from a AvindoAV, they retirdtl to their 
home.s. The castle had been late'iy fortified and 
provisioned: Knox,' the Scottish reformer, to 


" Keith, 41. 


” Fox, 5JC. 


“ Keitli, 49. 
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shew his approbation of “ the godly fact,” led CHA.P. 
one hundred and forty of his disciples to the aid . 
of the murderers; and resplutioil was formed 
by the whole body to defend themselves against 
all opponents, and to solicit the protection gf 
the king of England/ Neither did the treaty of 
Campes disappoint their hopes. If the Scots 
were included in it, yet Henry would only bind 
himself to abstain from hostilities, provided no 
additional provocation were given; and, on the 
other side, the earl of Arran, the governoi*, 
refused to accept of any peace, unless the Scot¬ 
tish fortresses, in possession of the English, 
w'cre restored, and tlie murderers of Bethune 
were abandoned to their fate. 

After some negociation he sat down before 
the castle: but though Jie bore with patience 
the severity of the winter fropi November till 
February, though he repulsed an English squa¬ 
dron conveying money and military stores, the 
obstiiiacy of the garrison defeated every attempt; 
and he was at last compelled to break up the 1547. 
siege, that he mfght preside at a convention of 
the three estates in the capital. The death of 
Heniy made no alterafio,n in the policy oi the 
Snglish cabidet. The protector hastily con- March 9. 
duded tw*)*treaties witk the murderers: by the 
irst.of which they bound themselves to procure, 
rith all their power, the Kiarfiage of their infant 
pvereign'with Edward Vi.^ .and never,>to sur- 
ender the castle. during her •minority to any 

VOL. VII. c 
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CHAP. Scotsman withoyt a previous licence in writing 
from the king ind the protector: by the second 
March la. gjjgjjggj (-g gj^^ cfKctual aid to the English 
army which should enter'Scotland, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining pos^essiop of the young queen, 
and to deliver the castle to English commission¬ 
ers, as soon as she should come into the hands 
of Edward VI. or the marriage between them 
should be solemnized. The English govern¬ 
ment in return granted pensions to each of the 
chiefs, and undertook to pay half-yearly the 
wages of a garrison of one hundred and twenty 
men.'® 

Tiipy arc Tlic sccoiid of thcse treaties was hardly signed, 
before it was treacherously communicated to 
vcriiur. the governor. From it he discovered the object 
of the protector; and immediately published a 
Mardi i.n. proclamation, ordering all fenciblc men to as¬ 
semble, on forty days’ notice, at a given place 
with provisions for a month, that they might be 
prepared to repel the threatened invasion of their 
country. For greater seaurity.he applied to the 
new king of Francejwho cheerfully confirmed 
the ancient alliance i>etween“the two kingdoms, 
and added a promise of Succour botji in men and 
money. Tlie jjruptions of the English marchers 

had Called Arran to the borders, whe^e he pro- 
. _ ■ ' 

'* Rym. 133. lU. Tfie pension to the master of Rothes was 
280/.; to firkaldy, 200/.. ^ wnnum. For the pay of the gar, 
riaon, &c. they received m Fdlnuaiy iieoi, wd in May ijoo/. 
Burnet, ii. 8. 31. 
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posed to besiege Langhope and Cawmyllis; but CHAP, 
thence h« was summoned to yt. Andrew’.s by ^ 
the arrival of Strozzi)wprior of Capua, with a 
fleet of French gallitfs. The combined forces 
besieged the castle ^ a considerable breach wa.s___ . 
made by the French artiirery; and the garrison 
aurrehdered with a promise of their lives. The - July so. 
prisoners were conveyed to Franec, and placed 
at the disposal of Henry: Arran recovered bis 
eldest son, who had been detained a captive 
ever since the assassination, and demolished the 
works, that the place might not hereafter fall 
into the hands of the English, and be held by 
them to the terror of the open country."“ 

The month of August c-vpired, before the Jimpio- 
protector had completed the preparations for 
his intended expeditioni Taking w'ith him the ScotkniJ. 
eai’l of Warwick, as secohd. in command, he 
crossed the Tweed at the head of twenty thou- Sept. •>. 
sand men, and directed his march upon Edin¬ 
burgh; while the fleet, of twenty-four gallies 
and an equal number of store ships under the 
lord Clinton, crept along the shore without 
losing sight of the army.-*^ To meet this’inva¬ 
sion Arran had dispatched the fireS-crosa from 
clan to clan, and ha4 ordered every Scotsman 
to join his standard at Musselburgh: but he 
aoen folind the multitude too numerous for any 


* » EpbL Reg. ScDLii-Saa. L«ley, 4ft. 

See the numhera in HQllingshed,jiaa. 
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CHAP, useful purpose, ^nd, having- selected thirty thou- 

'—J—' sand men, disihissed the rest to thsir homes. 

Sept.!). The two armies wer^/soon in sight, and a 
bloody rencounter between the Scottish and 
^ JFiBglish cavalry at Falside^ taught them to re¬ 
spect each other.“ 

Sept. 10.’ The next morning Arran passed the Eske; 
and the protector, disappointed ,by this move¬ 
ment, took possession of a neighbouring emi¬ 
nence, called Pinkencleugh. I shall not attempt 
to describe the confusion of the great battle 
which followed. At first victory appeared to 
favour the Scots: and the charge of the English 
cavalry Avas received with' so n^uch steadiness 
by the pikemcn, that the assailants fled, the lord 
Gray, their commander, was wounded in the 
mouth, and- several of the Engli-sh standards 
were taken. But the advance of the pursuers 
Avas checked by the discharges of musketry 
from the .Spanish and Italian mercenaries: they 
Avere raked by the cannon from a galley near 
the shore, and exposed tq, the destructive fire of 
a battery planted on the eminence: and the 
confusion Avas inerpsed ^by- vollies of airows 
Avhiclf the English archerS shot over the ranks 
of the foreigi^ auxiliariesu - 'ITie fugitives Avere 
. _^ 

” Ha^ood tails us that the loss of the ScotVwas tliirteen'hun¬ 
dred men, of the English, 'ong Spanish hackbucter wnimdnd, and 
three cavalry officers takeain tlip pursuit. Haywood, 082. Lesley, 
op the contrdiy, says thaj,lht loss was equal, about one thousanu 
men on each side, Lesley, 462. 
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soon able to rally; the protector led the main CIIAI’. 
army to tthe attack: and the iScots n avercd, v—' 

broke, and fled. Tho^pu^suit continued 
for several hours, apd tne slain on the part of 
the vanquished amounted to eight tliousqpd 
men. The carl of^riuntley, chancellor of Scot¬ 
land,* the lords Tester and Wemyss, and the 
master of Semple were among tlie prisoners.^* 

From the field of battle the conqueror marched iieretums 
to Leith, spent four.days in plundering the town, laml. ° 
and the neighbouring villages, and hastily re-. 
traced his steps, followed by Arran at the head 
of n small but active body of cavalry. This sud¬ 
den retreat after so brilliant a victory, surprised 
both his friends and foes. It could not originate 
from want of provisions, or the intemperance of 
the season, or the appreuach of a superior enemy. 

By some it was said that,, intoxicated with 
vanity, he was eager to enjoy the applause of 
the people, an(f to receive the thanks of his 
nephew ; by others it was believed that the se¬ 
cret intrigues of his brother the lord admiral had 
induced him to forego the advantages of victory, 
and fo hasten bafk to the court. The expe¬ 
dition was begun aiicl ep^ed witliin thti rapid 
course of fdxteen days. 

The late king was doomed to the usual fate of Religious 
despotic monarchs after their deaths. The very 
men, who during his life Jiad been the obse- 
_ ■» _ » _ 

” Lesley, 464. Suchaa, l.xv. HoQin^b. 984. Hayward, 283. 
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CHAP qiiious ministers of his will, were now the first 
'—V—' to overturn his favourite projects. uSomerset 
and his associates had a^tady established a dif¬ 
ferent form of government > they undertook to 
esteblish a: different religious creed. Under 
Henry they bad deemed it prudent to conceal 
their attachment to the new gospel: now freed 
from restraint, they openly professed themselves 
its patrons, and aided its diffusion with all the 
influence of the crown. Their zeal was the more 
active, as it was stimulated by the prospect of 
reward. ^ For though they were the depositaries 
of the sovereign authority, they had yet to make 
their private fortunes; aftd'for that purpose 
looked with eagerness to the possessions of the 
church, from which, though much had been torn 
daring the havoc of the last reign, much still 
remained to be gloanfed.®^ From the young king 
they could experience no opposition now; they 
feared no resentment hereafte!!’. lire men to 
whom his education had been intrusted by 
Henry, were zealous, thoujj'h secret partisans of 
the reformed doctrine§. They had made it their 
chief bare to transfusg, the new opinions into the 
mind ef thdr royal pupil:“Edward already be-' 
lieved that the worship, ^©. rigorously enforced 
by his father, was idolatrous and tliere could 
be littld doybt, that his early prepossessimiS 
would, as be advanced in age, acquire strength 

‘ . . ; . • . ■' . _ 

.( u 

“ ij^’lin; 83. Gjdwin, 88.1U. 
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from the industry of his teachers, and the appro¬ 
bation of his counsellors. 

Still, to change the established'creed cluriii!^ 
his minority, must ha\;eSpeared an undertaldng 
of some difficulty and danger. There was no 
certainty that the pehple would pay to the prp-’ 
tector, and his advisers that deference, which 
had been extorted by the theological despotism 
of the late monarch: and a second pilgrimage 
of grace, excited by religious innovations, might 
speedily overturn their authority. On this ac¬ 
count they determined to proceed with steady 
but cautious steps. Among their own colleagues 
there were only two,,of whose sentiments they 
w^ere doubtful,' Wriothesley and the bisliop of 
Durham. The first, as the reader has seen, was 


cn.\r. 

I. 


already excluded frora^ the council: pretexts 
were invented to confine the prelate almost en¬ 
tirely to his diocese; and the conduct of the 


business was committed to the policy and mode¬ 
ration of the archbishop of Canterbury. 

That prelate began the attempt by giving to New com- 
his brother bishops a fery intelligible hint, that I" thu"* 
the possession of their secs depended on .tlicir 
compliance with the/ pleasure of t;|ie council. 

Arguing that his ecclesiastical authority, since it 
emanatejj'from the crown, ,must> hav^ expired 
with thg ,late^ing, he petitioned to he restored 1547. 
to.iis former jurisdiction, accepted a new 
eommisnon to e?e^te tjie functions of an arch¬ 
bishop, till such comcaissi6n.sh9uld be revoked 
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by the sovereigji.“ Many, probably all, of his 
colleagues, wtfre compelled to follotv the ex¬ 
ample of the metropolitan. 

The next step was to establish a royal visita¬ 
tion. For that purpose the kingdom was divided 
into six circuits, to each oJ^ which was assigned 
a certain number of visitors, partly clergymen, 
and partly laymen. The moment they arrived in 
any diocese, the exercise of spiritual authority 
by every other person ceased. They summoned 
before them the bishop, the clergy, and eight, 
six, or four of the principal householders from 
each parish, administered the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, required answers upon oath to 
every question which they thought proper to 
put, and exacted a promise of obedience to the 
royal injunctions.^* These injunctions amounted 
in number to thirty^-seven: they regarded mat¬ 
ters of religious practice and doctrine: and were 
for the most pai't so framed, that under the pre¬ 
text of abolishing abuses, they might pave the 
way for subsequent innovations. With them 
was delivered a book of homilies to be read in 
every church on Sundays ai\d holidays, with an 
order.that'•each clergymm should provide for 
himself, and each parish^ for the congregation, 
one copy of the paraphrase of Erasnins on tlie 
New Testament. But the same 'policy, wWch 
thus supplied bo(^s*of instruction, was careful 

--•-^^-:-e- 

” UilkiiM, w. S, ' c 

» Wilkins, iv, 17. CoUi«r,di. Betfirds. 59. 
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to limit the number of instructors; and the CHAP, 
power of preaching was, by successive restric- 
tions confined at last to ^ch clergynnen only as 
should obtain licences •from the protector or the 
metropolitan.^^ The^ object was evident: the 
people heard no other doctrines than tiiose, 
which’were contained in the homilies, for the 
most part the composition of the archbishop, or 
Avhich were delivered by the preachers, whose 
duty it was to echo his opinions, and to inveigh 
against the more ancient creed. 

Among the prelates there was no individual, Oppo- 
whom the men of the new learning more feared, Gardiner, 
or those of the old Icatning more respected, for 
his erudition and abilities, his spirit and influence, 
than (iardiner, bishop of Winche.ster. Tliat 
prelate before the visitation of his diocese had 
obtained copies of the hon^ilies and the para¬ 
phrase, and immediately commenced a long and 
animated controversy with the protector and the 
archbishop. He maintained that the two books 
in several instances contradicted each other: 
that they inculcated doctrinps irreconcilable with 


• -* 

^ Wilk. iv. 2 T. SO. Even the very bishops could not^reachin tlieir 
iwn dioceses licence. See two instances in Strype, ii. 00, ‘ 

]overdale was |p delighted willfthc injunction^ the homilies, and 
he paraphrasf, that he pronounced the' young king to be ‘‘ the higK' 
ui4chief adoiiralpf thegreat navy of ibe Lord of Hosts, princi¬ 
pal captain and governor of )u^ all ifndar him; the noble 
ruler of hj^ ship, even our mosf comfortable Noah, whom the 
■eternal God hath chosen to be \li«> Wringer of uf uifto rest and 
quietness.” Apod^trype, ii, 65. 
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CHAP, the creed established by act of parliament; and 
tljat they coijJfeincd errors, which Ije deemed 
himself able to den\OD^ate to tHfe conviction of 
any reasonable man. lu ^lis letter to the pro- 
t«;tor he urged with much force, that Edwai’d 
was-jitoo young to "understand, Somerset too 
nuudi occupied to study, subjects of contro¬ 
versy ; that it was imprudent to disturb the public 
peace during the king’s minority, for the sole 
purpose of supporting the theological fancies of 
the metropolitan: that injunctions issued by the 
king could not invalidate acts of parliament: 
and that as cardinal Wolsey had incurred a 
prxmunire, though he acted under the royal 
licence, so every clergyman, who taught the 
doctrines in the homilies and paraphiase, would 
be liable to the penajties enacted by the statute 
of the six articles, though he might plead a royal 
injunction in his favour. To Cranmer he wrote 
in a different tone, defying him to prove the 
truth of certain doctrines inculcated in the book 
of homilies, tmd reproaching him with duplicity, 
in now reprobating the opinions which he had 
so zealously taught during the life of the late 
prfsoned' 1 « coDsequence of these, letters he was 


• ■ V 1. 

s« « Which if itiiad been so” (if the doclrine in Ae laie king's 
hook luid bee;! erroneous)," 1 ought to think ;^oin'.gfiipe,ivouhliiot 
“ for all prineei chris^oad, being' so high a bishop as yt be, have 
"yielded unfo- Fttfobedire'oparJetOwWj^isquiunhominihus. 
" And th^elitne after ymn- graee hath fdnr ooSioually liv^d 
" ii^greemniit of thftdisiinne, under,'^ WMve^ignJnrd, aoiy 
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summoned before the council, required to 
promise obedience to the royal in^inctions. He 
replied that he#as not bqpnd to answery unless 
the injunctions were tendered to him. Let them 
wait till the visitors arrived in his dioeeSe. If 
he should then refuse, they might determine 
whether that refusal were a contempt of the royal 
authority or not. But this objection was over- 
niled: ■ Cranmer gladly embraced any pretext to 
silence so dangerous an opponent difringtbe ap¬ 
proaching parliament: and Gardiner, though he* 
could not be charged with any offence against 
the law, was committed to the Fleet, and de¬ 
tained a close prisoner till the end of the scs- 

21 ’ 

sion.^“ 

The proceedings of this parliament are dcserv- a pariia- 
ing of the reader's attention. 1 . The subsidy of "nov. 4. 
tonnage and poundage had bebn Jevied during so 


“ 80 siiddctily after his death to wife to inc, that his highness was 
“ seduced, ii is, I assure you, a very strange speech.” Strype’s, 
“ Cranmer, App. p. 74. 

** See the correspondence in Fox, ii. 35—70. During Gardiner’s 
cun&nement, attempts were made to obtain bis cu-operatiun in the 
new plan of reform. On one occasion tbe archbishop told himdhat 
“ he liketfnothing unless h^djd jt himsijf.” Tie replied tliat “ he 
" was not gtillly of such obstinacy.: and that he had never* l^ea 
“ autlieryetbfwyolie thing either temporal or spiritual: fur which 
“ he thanked Ocil.’' A hint was given that his torapliance might 
he rewarded wUh a place In the council, and an addition to his 
incoBi*. But he anpweredf indignantly,' ihat his dbaracter and 
conscience foihade it: andlhatj if he ligmed on such terms, be 
S'aboiild deseiye to be whipped in every^ iiUtTkeMown in the realm, 
“ dbd then ib be hariged foiif an examifle^ as tbe viennt virlet, %t 
• ererViisbirfrojvln any ratnf christened.''* ;lfaid7t!4, #5> 
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CHAP. 

I. 


Subsidy. 


Grant of 

chaun- 

tries. 


many reigns, Wiat it began to be considered the 
right of the CTOwn.. Henry VIII. had received 
it for several years b^re it tvai vested in hun 
by ai^, fi^^t of the legislatui'e: but now the lords 
and cpaimons, reverting to the practice of more 
ancient times, were careful tp mark its real 
origin, by passing a bill, which gave it' to the 
ijiew king during the term of his natural life.“* 
Many of the chauntries, colleges, and free 
chapels, th6ugh given to Henry VIII. by a late 
act, had escaped the rapacious grasp of that 
monarch. It was now, proposed to place these 
%vith all the,funds destined for the support of 
obits, anniversaries and" church lights, and all 
• guild lands possessed by fraternities for the 
same puqiose, at the disposal of tlie king, that 
he might employ them in providing for the poor, 
augmenting the ihcome of vicarages, paying 
the salaries of preachers, and endowing free 
schools for the ditfusion of learning. The arch¬ 
bishop, aware,of.the real object of the bill, spoke 
against it at first with some warmth.. But the 
hai^ies of. the court were eager to pounce on 
tbpjr prey; he deemed it prudent to withdraw 
his Opposltipn,: and, it was passed in the lords by 

a triumphant majority.,^’,. In the commons a 
- a ---—L—-- 

^ Q, J 

•“ St. 1 Ed. VI. lJ.'hThe tonnage was one shilliOg; for every 
Bulme of Rhi^uh three for eyery uin t f wine.^eicept 
aweet wine, which paid siic shiUmgf... The poundage was one shil¬ 
ling in {jfvntj, on the value of all goods exporfo0 fon4 imported. 
Man paid two shilUitg; on the eaporfotioo pfppwter and. Un., 

*' On Uie first diTitioil in the lordl the cwgfisted of the 
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strong objection was made to tha^ clause which CHAP, 
went to de{)riv| the guilds of theii; lands; but 
the leaders of the opposHioit, the members for 
Lynn and Coventry, were silenced by a promise 
that the crown shouldjrestoi;e to those towfis tlTe 
lands, of which they might be deprived by the 
act. A saving clause was added to secure to all 
persons such lands, tenements, tithes and reribS, 
as had been already granted to them either by 
the late or the present king.^ 

3. But if the ministers sought to provide for Repeal of 
the sovereign and for thbnselves, they were ” 0 , 
careful to repair those breaches in the constitu¬ 
tion, which had been made by the despotism of 
the last reign. All felonies created since the 1st 
of Henry VIII. and all treasons created since 
the 25th of Edward III. w6re at once erased from 
the statute book : the privileged of clergy, with 
the exception of a fe^V cases, was restored: in 
convictions of treason two \vitnesses were re¬ 
quired : the laws against the lollards, the pro¬ 
hibition of reading the scriptures, and of print¬ 
ing, selling or retaining certain English publica¬ 
tions, and the statute pf tb« six articles, and 
thatwvhich gaye to tho’royal proclamations* the 

jishops of CantgrEury, London, Ely, Norwich, Bedford, Worcester, 
nid'Chichester. At the last Cifltefbuty and Worcester were not 
Q the ilouse, wd NoAvich voted with tbepoi^t. Journals, soS.SlSr 
” St. I'Ed. VI. t. The Chauntriestfuid-free cliapels were valued 
St SS93L per alloum, and Sold for iSfiiSUiis .' Strype, i^ Hec. Bti> 

1 great'iiuinber of grammar schonb weefi ft^ded chiefiy.nut of j||e 
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CHAP, force of law, wre repealed: and tlie act, wbich 
einpowered ^ king to annul all statutes passed 
befooTB he'Was tsreilty-ifour years of age, was ex- 
plaia^. to inean, that he' might deprive them of 
fllrceittfter that tenp, bu^ eould not invalidate 
thad as to their effects during the intermediate 

I 

period. 


Petition of , 4. Ilie convocation had been assembled at the 
nise?f same time as the parliament; and the members 
of the lower house, anxious to recover their 
former share in the exercise of the legislative 
power, petitioned to be united to the house of 
commoirs, or, if that might not be granted, to be 
allowed a negative on all bills respecting reli¬ 
gion. To this petition no answer was returned: 
but two questions concerning the lawfulness of 
marriage in the cletgy, and of communion 
under both kinds, were submitted to their con¬ 
sideration. Thd first of these was carried in the 
affirmative by a majority of almost two thirds: 
and a bill in its favour was introduced into the 
house of commons; but its ^vocates, whether 
tb^y apprehended am obstinate oppositfon from 
the iords^ or wer« eontienfr with the advantage 
which they had gained, permitted the matter to 


sleep for th% present sesskm. Th^ secemd was 
approved unanimmisly: and a Inll framed 
on tl»tdocasioa|^ toat^e nSioistej^^ 

of the blessed sacratoent to all chria^iaB-^ople 
msder'both'kk^.tof br^ is more 

agreeable to Us^fiii^ lQstitulibii^a^ 
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formable to the common practicfi^f the apostles CHAP, 
and the primitive church fovfive hundred years; 
and therefore enacts, that. tM said iriQst:blessed 
sacrament shall be cdmmonly delivered,. and 
ministered to the people upder botli hihdsi It 
permits^ however, commimion under one fcmd, 
when necessity may require it; and professes 
not to censure.any foreign church, which may 
retain the contrary practice. To neutralize the 
opposition of the prelates, who were hostile to 
this bill, it was artfully appended to another, 
which they most anxiously sought to carry, pro¬ 
hibiting under pain of fine and imprisonment the 
application of scurrilous and offensive language 
to the sacrament of the eucharist. Thus coupled 
together as one act, they passed both houses, 
and received the royal fisSent.“ 

5. In conformity with the opinion so often in- Election 
culcated by archbishop Cranmer, it was declared 
that all jurisdiction both spiritual, and temporal 
is derived from the king; and on that account 
the election of bisjiops’w'as witlrdrawn from the 
deans and chapters/as a useless and unniean,ing 
forra> and vested imraediatelyan the crown: and 
it was ordered,that all citations and processes of 
archbishops,and bis^K^, which used to run in 
their name'^, should thenceforth be made in the 
fiamoof theldhg, and.tiwfr ailo%M dbcuineitfs 

■» y- .- : : r ' . > 

UslKf!* of 

londba, norwi^, Hereforit Cbidwjlet. JiSirr 
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CHAP, issued from t»^ir courts should be sealed, not 
with the episcopal, but with the royal arms."^ 
Supprcs- 6. The mendicaDjiB, p^ho had formerly obtained 
mendiciiy. Tclief At the gates of the jnonasteries and con¬ 
vent^ • now wandered in crowds through the 
coantry, and by their numbers and importunities 
often extorted alms from the intimidated pas¬ 
senger. To abate this nuisance a statute was 
enacted, which will call to the recollection of 
the reader the barbarous manners of our pagan 
forefathers. Whosoever “ lived idly and loitcr- 
“ ingly for the space of three days,” came under 
the description of a vagabond, and was liable to 
the following punishment. Two justices of the 
peace might, order the letter V*to be burnt on 
his breast, and adjudge him to serve the informer 
two years as his slave. ^His master was bound 
to provide him .with ^bread, water, and refuse 
meat; might fix an iron ring round his neck, 
arm or leg, and was authorized to compel him 
to “ labour at any work, however vile it might 
“ be, by beating, chaining or otherwise.” If the 
slave absented himself a forthight, the letter S 
was' burnt on his cheek or J'orehead, and he be¬ 
came a slave for li^: and>if he offended a second 
time in the like manner,^l^is flight‘subjected him 
to the penalfies of felony.^ ■ Two ye&js later this 

- 1 -- — - j. - 

« St, 1 Ed. VI. 2. 

" St. ^£d. VI. S. Sipiilar jieoatties were eoactel agaiostclerka 
convict, who were nojonger to make their purgation. Hcnc^ it 
has been inferred, 1 conceive ^neously, that the severity of the 
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severe statute was repealed.^ TTi^ession closed CHAP, 
with a genaral pardon from the km^, in conse 
quence of which GardincRobtained his liberty 
The result of this Meeting of parliament Ecclesia.s- 
cheered the men of ^e new learning with the ju^it'ions 
most flattering anticipations: but the arch¬ 
bishop,'aware that the great majority of the 
nation was still attached to the ancient faith; 
deemed it prudent to moderate their zeal, and 
pursued his course udth caution and perseve¬ 
rance. Latimer, who had resigned his bishopric 
ill 1539, was called from his retirement, and ap¬ 
pointed to preach at St. Paul’s cross. The cha¬ 
racter of the maOj the boldness of his invectives, 
his quaint but animated eloquence, wel’e ob- 
serv(cd to make a deep impression on the minds 
of his hearers; and a pulpit was erected for him 


154R. 
Jan.1, 


statute was chiefly directed against some of the monks who are sup¬ 
posed to! have become beggars, and to have railed against the go¬ 
vernment. Clerks convict, are convicts claiming the right of clergy^ 
Burnet, ii. 45. The young king, in hisJournal, calls it “ an extreme 
•‘‘law.” [Edward’s Journal in Burn. p. 5. 

“ St. 3 and 4 Ed. VI. 16. Thu^the statute of 22 Hen. VIII, 12. 
was reviHd, which allowed persons to heg with the licence of the 
magistrate^, and punished beggars without licence by whipping, or 
the stocks for three days and thr^l; nights^ » , 

” In one of his latters, written during the session, he hints that 
if any man thought it politic to'teep him from jjprliameiit, such 
person ought to^onsider whetlier bis forcible absence, with tliat of' 
those whom he had been used to name in the nether house, might 
not afterwards be urged as an objection to>th) validii^ of the pro¬ 
ceedings. Fox, ii. 169. I notice this passage, begpuse it proves that 
scv^al boroughS at that period were so dependent on the l^rds and 
li|,itfiaps, tliat they not only returned the mcHibers named by such 
lords, but without such nonunation nuide no return at all, 
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CHAP, in thpe king’s gardenj wjwe the ypvpg Ed" 
'—V—' ward atl^snded by bis court listenedoto sermons 
of ap hp^'s'jiiuratien,jand admired wbatjie could 
nptt^i^^rstand, the couttoversial superiority of 
thfittpreacber.®* ,, 

.XJhe bishops received orders to abolish iu their 
liPf active dioceses the custom of beai'ing"can^les 
*iDu Candlemas day, of receiving ashes on Ash 
Wednesday, and of carrying palms op l?alm 
Sunday.^ The late king bad frequently com¬ 
manded the removal from the churches of all 
such images, as had been the occasion pf super¬ 
stition and abuse: a proclamation nowappeaired, 
Feb, 94. which complained that these injunction^ had 
givent>irth to dissensions among the parisiliion- 
ers, and required that, to restore tranquillity, all 
.. images whatsoever should be destroyed;""' To 
March i3.;thi8 Succeeded an‘order for|the publjcadnjiinis- 
! tration of the sacrament under both kinds and 
;in thcfEnglish language. To avoid offence, no 
alteration .^yas made in the mass itself.; no ex¬ 
pression liable to objection ,was introduced into 
the pew office: but at the end of the caphn, an 
pjtliort^tiop was ordered to, be piade tq the com- 
routicanls, a fuayer followed, and tie euebarist 
was ^stdbft^d fiyst to. the clergy;, ^ then to 
jthe Ituty, Hut to appear , tbe «api^noe, of the 
yeformera the timing king wast made to ^ay in 

“ Ht^gave to lAtirt'ef as r^rewkra for his firsfWaiop W. Thc! 
money was seraetly su^phed by the lord admiral.” 

» WUk, W. 2*. Ibid, 23. 
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dieprefecet “ We wooB'^t hi^e our subjects CHAP; 
“ sto nSucbb* hiistafe to 

“ ¥rtis(bust; bii^^^'zeal, asifire either c?ould not dis- 
icelii hdiait were to bddonej or Wuld toot do all 
“ things in good time, God be praised V we know 
^th what by his word is meet to be redressed, 

“ arid have an earnest mind, by the advice of our 
" m'dSt dfear uncle, and others of our privy countalj 
“ vnth all diligence to 'set forth the same.”*' Tke 
reader' should recollect that this learned and 
zealous theologian wb ten years old. 

' It was'soon discovered that imprisonment had G»rdiner 

V, , , . .1 -^ rr •• senttothc 

not broken the spirit of Gardiner. He was again Tower, 
■suniimoned befof ^ the council, and the neitday in 
proof of his submission Was ordered to preach at 
St. Paul’s cross in the presence of the king on 
the feast of Sf. Peter. To the different subjects 
which were prescribed to hint, he made no ob¬ 
jection: but he refused tb deliver a written 
discourse which was offered, or to submit his 
own composirion to the correction of the council. 

He added that as.this was perhaps the only op¬ 
portunity, which the king would have bf hearing 
the^ itnith, he Was •determined, whatever might 
be the Cohsnquerice, *to' esplain to his young 
soVerd^; ckthdliC’doc trine' with respect to 

the encharist -The sermdn was June 29 . 
pt‘^chbij;i 'ahd^thd’nidtidajr the,bishc^ was com-- June so, 
mittgd Ui^ thC; Tpyrgr. His discourse might be 
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divided into tl|ee parts. , first,,Tvliich, 

»ded the ire%km8,imjp,,^ations>o£ tlie last 
fiissenfmies were 
!w .ffr'' ^eeond, ih-whiph j,e nml^tamed. 
W ;a Rightful Jcing was as^rauph, a sovereign in 
iw^^rfapcy as, at a 1wore,niatpre,age,, they could- 
Hmpk^ I thopgh it disappo^ed the hc^s ^ 
ot the protector, who wished him to cpptmdict 
^-prevailingmotipn, that tfiC; authority of' 

: e ;C0i^ci} /Ipring, the,'minority;did not'extend- 
to,the issuing of newinjuuctions,.but ,waseQn- 
fiiied to the execution of the,existing laws. It 
jas the %d part which furnished the prefce:^t 
Iprhjs commitment, under; tligicharge of dis¬ 
obedience. Jn It,he .had treated, of the mass apd. 
the euchm-ist, though, the proteqtor had forbid, 
den him m UTiting to touc,h,on^any controverted 
niatter ^esp5,cting tfiese qilestions. ..'Ip hi/own- 
justification he alleged, that he , had. not been 
guilty ,pf disobedience, bepause tib letter was a 
co,njmHnicatipp .ftndi upt.afl wier.frpm-’ 

. ■ in eouned, ambbepusphie W W. 
intpp,controversy,„but 

to the explication gf the. established doctrine of 

oyed hjfethe aichbiahnp in4he(jdisputatM»i» 
wrth !■ Lambert.^ -'»Hi9 


ii-S M 
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to be betrayed into ahy offence gainst the law: chap. 
and his ab^iice from parliament w§is less desir- 
able in the present than it> had been ini the past 
year.' His conduct, ^ibwevef, "eneoiira^d the 
partisans of the'ancient ft^tb: and ih' a shoPt 
time several other prelates ventured to eTc^ess 
their dfsapprObatiort of the atteiiapts thd fnfe- 
tropolitan.' “ ' 

Cranmer had lately published a citediism catf- 
“ for the singular profit and instruction of chll- 
“ d^en and young people :”■** and was noAv em- commun 
ployed with a committee of bishops and divines 
in tlie composition of a^morc important work, a 
liturgy in the English language, for the use of 
the English church: the adoption of which by 
auth'ority of parliament would^ it was hoped, 
consummate the sepavatinh of the kingdom from 
the < communion of Rome, by’destroying the 
similarity which still remained in the mode of 
reli^ous worship’sanetioned by the two churches. 
Takjngtlie lutin 'missals and brenaries for tho' 
groundwork, they, omitted such parts as they 
deemed superfluous or supea-stitious,‘translated 

Jf, , ... . .. . 'j . ^ 

7 It Is rGitlftrkabk, ttiat in this tatechism the archbishop leans 
mtn than usuaiy id the hndtnf fioctrioes. 116 qynipnsesithc pro-' 
hibition «f jys^GpdsrBO^.vfT iiiiages ’un<leri«ne,ct)iTaqan(IinBiil4,'- 
teacbes tlpit ip the crpimunioii are received,with the bodily iwiutlij 
the'bofly'ahd'blood or Christ, ihclilcates^h Strong Wms the ad¬ 
vantages of confession and absolution,’and attributes the origin of 
ccG^sia&tical jurisdiction to Christlif a knSnner which seWn6 to do 
awpy hk forrher opinion on thd jam? siAject, Qqf|]et, U, 7J, 

ColUer, ii, S51. 
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CHAP, others, ami bf'iitoei^as additiom ahd 

tions to i^efet the ^[^es' of Afe 

oew taiachere, without'shoektegthe belief bttbe 
prejtidiees iof thMr opponeiits; Before Ghrist- 
iillW'tbe^ had C()ra|Mled (t,a book of -cornnaon 
prtifeir ahd’admiiSetration of the-saerameiits, 
and other rites and cOiemouies, after the use of 
ihe ehufch of'England."*^"'! To’the : premature 
jud^ent ahd'eaTly piety of the king thecoma 
pletion of the '^ork afforded “ great comfort 
" and quietness of mind.” He hastened to re- 


1549. 
Jan. 1 . 


commend it to the notice of the lords and com¬ 
mons assembled in parliament ; and a bill n^as 
introduced to abolish all other forms of worship, 
and establish* this in their place. The preamble 
states that urhoreas numerous dissensions bad 
aHsen in the kingdom "from the pertinacity'with 
which many ndKered to the old, and otherfe to 
new, forms Of ditdne Worship; tlie king, abstain- 

•^thn principal kferences between thialkidtlie’^sent book of’ 
qomromprajenftre tnbe foimd in the peaye^nf.canMiftatiiiaOt 
Wed.,in,TOit^ion «f the 

‘ ^ ^ the M« «id 

W‘ derely belpve(l^nc’’J|, ^Uie.^^ctioM in, W 
^rnm,on, & sign of the cross ia^jatriWny,^ 

ra6lniing:ifthe'si(3c/‘iud ptByerfofthe Seiui. TtehijjricWin 
the^aumoe serviy ^ered -Unit the breij shoa& te ^hwr- 
«wd, conunonifianf *t th« hand «f the 

wiA the, mouth, and thst .CUB ihdividiu] U.)^ |hj each &t i 
wmmuni^ wery Sunday in paude ftp)gr,#ml 
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ing of kisi clemtBBy Irom pwJK^nient of the chai*. 
olfaoderst apfiointod eertoin prelates and 
lewoed snen tof compose.»one. .wyenifent and 
meet order, rite and €18111011. Ofi eoMitlKW' and 
opeB<prayer .:, by that important tasikhad 

had be^ aecoraplishied by thS aid of the Holy 
Ghost mth one oomriion agreement: ** tlierefcfim > 
the two honses, considering tlie,godly travel of, 
the king and council, and the godly prayers,/ 
orders, rites, and ceremonies of the said book, 
andkhe reasons of altering those things wliicli 
be 5ptered, and of retaining those which be re- 
tainjbd, and also the honour of God and the great 
(|ui0tne5B likely to ensue from the use . 6 f the 
same, do give to his highness most hearty and 
lowly thanks, and pray, that it may be enacted 
that (after the feast of Pentecost all ministers of 
the church j^fithin the realm pfijngland, shall 
be , bound to/m^die use of the same book in tlie 
divme. service, and of np other: and. tj,)at if any, 
pars,on, vicar, pr spiritiial perspn, shall refu^ to 
us^ilti-or shall preach or Speak in derogation of 
it, ibr shall ofllciate with ahydther form, he sijall 
for t^e first pftence forfeit-a years profit of one. 

(lifihk. pi’kermgnts, with six months’ imprison¬ 
ment'; fot 'Ae second lose alt his jjrefermehto^^ 

witfi a lyhofe jcarJs l^nprispn^pt.}, dhd for klife 

'■M-JnS i M? mn ' ijl l I ■ « . I H» -Il i i I II M’ l i y ' Ii ^ ii »> | ... 

, ’ * Tha is W«hw)l3inwy'-k^ *' 'There wofe'eigMeett M-‘ 
in wbidt cowipeieS the botdt .^xrthttion 

VTByer.'mi UM, ^ the voted Mt* 

», 39 U) WouU &ey dl«i|>prove in thi '8(Suie %ij#t they hid 
approved ia,tiM cotDmitt^^ 
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CHAP, third be irap|i86ne(J;-ftM! life: and if any one 
V—^ ridicule thoisiatne form, of woi-ship, menace the 
minislief jfor usin^ it, or: prevail on him to use 
nny^;0]^Sr, :he( shall on tlie first conviction [jay 
a«fine of. ten. pounds* on seeond of twenty, 
and; on the; .third forfet all his goods and chat¬ 
tels* and be imprisoned for life.* In the lower 
hemse the bill passed without much difficulty: 
in the higher it experienced a-warm opposition; 
but'after a notable disputation respecting the 
Jan. 15. sacratnentj’’^^ it was carried by a majority;of 
thirty-one to eleven.* 

important innovation-in the manner 
clergy. of public woi’ship, .succeeded ^another not less 
important in the condition of the priesthood. In 
the last reign the archbisho[) had contended for 
the marriage of the Clergy with a. pertinacity, 
which might have cost him his life: in the ijre- 
Bent:he was assured of a safe and easy victory, 

151H, .The pathJradalready been opened by the deci- 
Bion of .the late convocation; and at an ejaiiy 
l^riodiol the session a4jill for . the maixiage .id' 
priests was; introduced into the lower house. 
Dec.r. On .tte thiid reading'it was discovered thati 

■ I ' . ' U~ ri ' j " Ii il .i 


0 pfDiSsfiini&i addedj'Buttomttj'tlwiing. 

ing of psalms‘^atany due time." Ibid. ^ 

« The king's Journal, 6. , ' •* Joaraals, 3»1. T% non- 

flie thie MshtSps of Ldtidob; Durbrim, 

.rfotwich,' CarlBle, JlBrefetd^Won»4tieri Weatmi%er, aird^Cfil- 
diestcr, ond Ue Ibi^s^Dacr^yW-Wj*^^ Itud, ‘'TTie eatjbf 
Derby, who sdppi»edlfiat aholHdiisfeiBporii p^r ^4d jofiaa iii flit 
opposition, boasted that “ the nay of.them foiirwtuhl Wtd be seen 
“ as long as tbe|>ailiaiBent Imuse stood.’’o Stmw. ii. 81. 
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though it allowed laymen, who'^ad wives, to ICHAP. 
take border#, it did liot permit clergymen, who '—j—' 
had iseceived orders, to take wives. A new bill 
was therefore bi'oughf in, and passed after a Dec. n. 
long and stormy discyssion. In the lords, how- 
cver^ for reasons how unkno^vn, it revndned 
duriner’two months without notice; when a 'V'’' 

° * . . » • 1 ]:eu. 0. 

totally different bill was substituted in its place, 
and on a division Avas Carried by a majority of Feb. 19. 
thirty-^nine to twelve.'** To this bill the com¬ 
mons assented. It states that though it were 
to be Avished that the clergy Avould observe per¬ 
petual continency, as more becoming their spi¬ 
ritual character,,rendering them better able to 
attend to their ministry, and freeing them from 
Avofldly cares and embarrassments, yet so many 
incbnveniencics bad ariSen^ from compulsive 
chajstity, that it Avas deemed better to alloAV to 
tlKvie, Avho could not contain, the godly use of 
maiiriage: Avherefore it enacts, that thenceforth 
all laws made by man only, and prohibitory of 
the marriages of spiritual persons, shall be void 
and of none effect: but thaball divorces hithiprto 
made (in consequence «f tho statute yf the six 
articles) shalUremain valid in laAv.**® 

Of thes^nactmeiitS'it was natural that men 

- ->■ - ---- - -— admiral. 

* ^qum^ls of Coh. 4, 5, Jaiii;nals »f I|(nj’ds, ^ 23 . 339, ,1^ 
lords ia.U'e nunoiity. wilrs the bi^ps of London, Durhaitt,^Of- 
w'lfh.CvjUle*Worcester, CbidbesteT, ^rislol, and ^ the 

-lonls Rlorjey, jWes, Wyud50r,|iiri \yharton, Ibid^ 

. 




' should judge ^coixiiog to tbeHa? given tO theif 
minds by their religious inotioBs ; bufr there, sras 
anotka-: proceediBg in this parlitoielit, ? whioh. 
appea^d^to shock the YeeUngs of. the whole 
iiflSioii..'The protector hod a.younger brother, 
sir pMBiias Seymour, whose ambition was equal, 
whose abilities were superior, to his own. Be¬ 
tween them a broad distinction had been drawn 
by the discernment or partiality of the late king; 
and while Edward had risen to the rank of earl, 
had obtained the command of armies, end been, 
named tne of the governors of his nephew, 
Thomas had been kft without title, and without 
any other office than that of counsellor to 
Henry’s executors. If the latter bore with im¬ 


patience the superiority of his brother during 
the last reign, his, disc6ntent was not appeased 
by the first measures of the present. ; He had 
indeed obtained a grant of the manor of Sudd«y, 
and of other manors in eighteen different coun¬ 
ties ; “ had been created a baron by the style of 
lord Seymour of Sndefey; and had been ap- 
poit}ted ’high admiral of Ehgland: but to’bis 
ambition i^ese grants and preferments appear^ 
as^itinthing .comparatively with the raBk and 


tftids' of Edward; who ?Was protector of tire 

tewuter, e«I rad diiki of&dKSsel' 
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Aaiiife the kipro^remeiit of his chap. 

foitdnev4e^dtfercd his hand to tbe,qoeen dow- 
ageir.'.^ Ca^arhid-had loved 'him long before: IJesThT 
and; h^ she ctniStilW hW inclination instead 
erf h«r vanityj^ wuld at the dpatli^ of lofd Latimer ^ 
have prefetred him to Hebry. Now, th<%b 
aware of the indecent haste of ^he proposal, she 
was tinable to resist his imporllnity, or to check > 
her oWn pkssiOh: arid, having procured forth© 
sfHiotion of her conduct, a lotterirom the young 
king,contracted a clandestine marriage with a 
third husband, almost as soon as the dead body 
of the second had been deposited in the grave.“ 

It was not however her persoi^ but her riches, 
that had engaged the affections of Seymour, 

She was entitled to the dower of a queen of 
Eiij^land 5 and had amassed gonsiderable Wealth 
by the indulgence of Henry: but the expecta¬ 
tions of her husband were greatly disappointed 
by a decision of the lords of the council requir- 


*»8trype, ii. m, 133.. 

, P HeWy yill. wu b«ried eighteen Jays ^fter Ijis deith. I ^now 
twt.Qi^ w|jat day his widow {narried: but it was “ 5tt> soon, tint if 
“ she had conceived straight after, it should have been hgreat^oubt 
whether flte chiW bom, should ’have been account^ the late 
''dtiqg’sor the admiyaVs.” AfC SO of charge Afudst bint,) Qtir- 
ne^ ii, gee. 16« Th^ is ^ letter in, Strype from the king to J«r, 
da^ "June ^d, in whiok he 'thanks h**' accepting his suit to 
heti'^blii'that writdr atiplMieestD ffliud<|^todhe inliTia^. 
ithtd only tajteh place coujd not have brought 

agAmd: SoyoKHirthe charge mentioned ^bove. Edwil in^it jour- 
,nal nodiea it'sifter llw'riWBhtalldh of B», SnaiSi, whifeh Wa* in 
May (p, <,); but thtsf erhapi may allude to iU prdiUcatiOt), 
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CHAP, ing the restot^tion of thejetVels which 
'—J' she ekimcd as a present; refclhimcd as a 
Wins the loan froth her Pdyai liusband?* lie riekt sttliffht 

aflection * i f t ' » rt, . *■ i .'1 . ' 

ofiiie ta wiav^d to hionopolizp the '^ctidn of Ins 
*""®‘ ntphtiw. With this ^view '^ef indulged the young 
Et^wd ih all his wishes, secreily feUpplitd him 
with lai^e sums qf money,blamed the severity 
with which he 'wdt used bythe ptot^tor, hinted 
that he was liept linder restraint utibecoihing his 
age and parts and dignity, and purchased with 
presents the good will of his preceptors, and of 
the gentlemen of his chamber. From ancient 
precedents, he contended, that the‘offices of 
protector and guardian ought,not to be joined 
in tlie same person: but that if one belonged to 
the elder uncle, the other ought to be conferred 
on the younger: tlic Icing readily imbibed the 
opinions of the man whom he loved: and a reso¬ 
lution was talcen that the nephew should wuite 
a letter of complaint; that the admiral should 
lay it before the two houses of parliament; and 
that he should attempt,with the aid of his [mv- 
tisaps, to procure the guardianship'for himself. 
Seymour^had lalraadj; composed the, letter for 
Bdwh,rd, who engaged >to'copy iti'ivhcn the plot 
wW 'betrayed to tiie ptbtectof ; tbh Itf^ 
admiral .was calledi before IJiei cUuncil.^ He 
repelled tlie haiijghtirfess, "and 

“ Burfhley'sSta^ by'Hayne^ fS. 

"See Edw«<l’sCoB|j!«ion, ibid<74, Bumet, HrBied. 163;! - 
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treated their, aijithority witb dfififtsee. But when chap. 
the, law i I officers dedauced that his offence >—i—« 
amounted to an attempt to overtuim the esta¬ 
blished, government;! hnd a, hint had been 
thrown but of qomrajitting hirh to the Towa-, 
his,courage quickly subside^; . he Condescended 
to acknowledge his fault; and the two brothers, 
mutually, forgave eaoh othe% To seal their 
reconciliatioHj an , addition of eight hundred 
pounds a year was. made, to his appointments. . 

But a new prospect soon opened to his am- Aspires to 
bition, which, as it .sought for power, was not to *’(“‘ihc7iuiy 
be satisfied with money. He began to aspire to Eliz^ijcih. 
the hand of the li^dji Elizabeth, the king’s sister; 
and ^ condemn that precipitate union with Ca- 
tliarihe, which excluded him from the pursuit of 
so noble a prize. .His attentions to the princess 
were remarked : and their familiarity was so un¬ 
disguised, that it aftbrded employment to the 
propagators of scandal, and awakened tlie jea¬ 
lousy of his wife, by whoin he was ope day sur¬ 
prised, with Elizabeth ia his annsi‘^ But the' 
queen in a: short time died in childbirth: ipid i vis. 
her death happened «o opportunely fop his.pro- 
jee!^ thafiby th.e malice of his enemies it ^Was 
j^tributed toippison.^JtHe now redoubled bisf 
cqqrt tq , princess * her: govemei^s wa'^sn 

i. rVV - 

” Usynes, 9C. 90, Even Elizabeth notices that ’ 

“ she, he had Wore, ded so myskary.’’ Ibid. JOI. id?,!' ’! 

^ ** F.wjp ll»c!t¥stinjpnyBf the cductant M 55 . Ashley,"Elizabkfe's 
governess, it appears tliat tlte courtship was-Dot4»D(]u(St*U’iiitlls 
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bribe4; }ier*own affeetioW^ere *Wfl: but a 
clandeitMie tearriage tbe will bf her 

fatb^p, fedVj& ftfltiuUed bet tlfht to the t^cceaaidn; 
and:%^B8 were to ^‘ettort what 

otherw^ would not be ^totedj the eohsent of 
the eouhcU. ' Foe this pnepose, it was be¬ 
lieved, th# admiral sctoght the friendship of the 
'discontented al|jPng the nobility, and by con- 
'demnhig the measures oflhte governraentj en- 
dOavoUi'ed to acquire the appladse of the people. 
He Oensured the employment of foreign troops 
in the War against Scotland, as' an innovation 
dangerous to the liberties of the country: his 
nephew Was taught to Iool% with a jealous eye 
'on the ambition of the protector: a marriage 
was secretly projeeted between the young king 
and the lady Jane Gray,® the presumptive heiress 


, most delicate mapncr. The moment he was up, he would hasten 
to Elizabeth's chamber “ in his night gown, and barelegged it 
' flhe were still iti bed, “ he wold put oiieh thpcurteyns and make as 
" though he wold come at hir; and she.wold go farther in the bed, 
so that he cold not come at hir:” if she were up, he “ wold ax 
how she did, and strike hir lijion theJjak or the buttocks famy- 
“leaHy.” Ibid. 98, 99. Heseni James Seymour “to recommend 
“ him to hir, and ax hir, whither hjr great buttocks were grown 
“ any les bkno.? lbId.*J00. Pli/ry, the,cofferer, says, “ she told 
“ me t|tat' the ailmirpll loved her Imt too well,)' that the quene was 
’ “jelo*se on htf s|n<i him: amlkhat, suspecting^the often accesse 
of ftia'admu^'W hW, sfce cajme sodeiily upofK^em^ wherthey 
" werp all albne^ liaving her in hisjarmes.’' ; Jhiiil- 96,/ It was 

reported, bothhly fhat'she w^^pregCu^tjW’hiph'she^ideolarM Jo be 

“aihuneful schandler;^ (fbid. 90.) hijt. also that she libr|e him 
a child^ litS.’ life of lahe^ Danner, diitobess ttf FerVa, jp. iSS.' 

He preWile^ on ^ lasequcw a^ marehipnesa itf Dorset 
fo atay With'th'a queen dowigorFl^ her 
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tg the cUims of thf house of 3uffoUt.; and the 
riches of the admiral, the number of his re- v—' 

tamers, and his infiuence indifferfent counties, 
were openly annoupoed and exaggerated by 
himselfand his friends. i 

The protector at lengtli’determined to crush Hc >5 al¬ 
so dangerous a competitor. SharingtOn, master Tf uLton. 
of the mtnt at Bristol, was ^|mined before the 
council, on a charge of having amassed an enor^ 
nious fortune, by clipping the coin, issuing tes- 
toons of inferior value, and falsifying the entries 
made in his books, Tlie admiral, who was his 
creditor to the amount of three thousand pounds, 
boldly defended l^ie Accused: but JSharington, 
to save his life, betrayed his advocate, and coii- 
d^^ed that he had promised to coin money for 
S^mour, who could reckon on the services of 
ten thousand men, and intended with their aid 
to (jiaiTy off the-king, and to change the present 
form of the government/' The admiral was in- 


(kath Le was still unwilling to p»,rt with Iter. See the letters of t{ie 
father and mother rggiiiring her return, Haynes, 7T, 79, Also 
83.86. 

“ I have extracted thesC'particidars fram theytrigiral depo.sitions 
in the Burghley St^te Papers, ^nd the Uecords in Burnet. Aevefitl 
other particulars^ ihentioned by^^historians, I have oipitted, because' 
they are nut siraor'ted these documents. Not have I given full 
cre4it to the fincuments themselves: prtieularly as ip the sum of 
mon%y promised to^liira ky Sbarington, and the n'lmher <4 
his disposal. It has lieett said that the quarrel hatweet) the tjvB 
brothers was,owing ori^inaBy to a qu^nel oetween t^eii wives: 
bwt fhis s^jain has been disputed by sottie n»od«fp *s de¬ 
pending only on the assqnion of Sanders, ft gJso 
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Btantly coramitto4tet|w,'B|fe,«id und^rwert 
1'^ several ecsnymaons, son^fe,,bdbiBa .de|)ii. 

Jan. 10. tfttipn,:,(»ice..befcae the wliole of. liie,council. 
On. these^trying, occasion^ 4 ie lost nothing ^ Ids 
naa^(i|^t He heard the charges against him 
With disdain, claimed to be confronted with his 
a«ais€ra,and req^red a copy of the ioforhiation. 
^ch demands, Ipugh consonant to *the prin- 
cipies of justice, were contrary to the practice 
ofihe ap: the young king abandoned onenncle 
tQ. theJ^Iousy or vengeance of the other: and 
m^mutatipn of the illegal precedents of the last 
•e. 25 . reign, a bill of attaind* against him was brought 
the house of lords.’ The judges and law 
omcers of tlie cro\ra gave their opinion, tliat 
Some of the charges amounted to treasons *in> 
several peers, rising in* their places, repeated'the 
evidence which they had already given before 
the council. Somerset attended at each reading 
j^^the bill.^ On the third it was agreed to with*^ 
oiJta division': and was sent to tlie other house 
with a message that the lorjls, who were, per¬ 
sonally acquainted with the traitorous designs of 
the admiral, would, if it were required, ^repeat 
theiif evidence before the eomnijpns. In that 


ty Fox, p. 96. I am, indeed, aware that the authority 

vioS " r‘ ol'Sartile«: bk 

wient enters of opposite patties agteti^n the same, statement, it 
jn^be presumed to have some ^dation in tn.fii. The king 

“ ‘heM'pivtoctor wa? 
brother’s marbage,” 
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house an unexpected opposition was made. It CIIAP. 
was contended that to convict by bill of attainder ^ \ . 
was contrary to law and justioe : that by the late 
statute the uccused haJ a right to be ccaifronted 

with his accusers: and that it wa.s iinrejfebnaWe 

» • 

to condemn him, till he had been heard in bis 
own defence. After the second reading the i. 
lords repeated their message: %d having waited 
for a considerable time, requested the protector 
to receive the answer, and to rejiort it to the 
house the next day. But he preferred to put an 
end to the discussion by a message from the 
king, declaring that it was unnecessary to hear 
the admiral at the bar of the house, and repeat¬ 
ing the offer of the evidence of the lords. The 
opponents of the court were silenced; the bill March 4. 
immediately passed : and received the royal as- March 11 . 
sent at the end of the session.®' ■ 

Threq, days later the warrant for the execution .4™! i.-* 
of Seymour was signed by the council, and mTci' w. 
among the names appear those' of Somerset and 
(iranmer, both of whom .might, it was thought, 
have abstained from that ungracious office, the 
one on account of Ids I’clatiopslup to ,thc pri¬ 
soner, the other becausb tlie Canons prohibfted 
to clergymen all participation in judgments of 
blood.“ Or/ the scaffold the unhappy mao March -x». 
loudljiproolaimcjd his innocence :^nor will those 


“ lords’ Journals, 345—srr, /Journal? of Coramotts, 8^. 
I’ Burnet, ii. Kec. Ifii. 

VOL. vir. 
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wlio attentively peruse tli»<*^irty-three charges 
against him, and the depositions on which they 
were fotinded, be inclined to dispute his asscr- 
tioft.‘''^is enmity wasbot against the king, but 
5 g£U^^ his brotlier. His ambition prompted 
him to seek a share of that power which Somer¬ 
set had arrogated to himself: his influenee, his 
ititrigues, his jJfccndency over the mind of his 
nephew, might have been dangerous to the au¬ 
thority of the protector: but there is no suffi¬ 
cient evidence that he intended to' carry ofl' the 
king, or to raise a civil war within the kingdom. 
It w^as thought that if his offence had been more 
clearly established, he might still have obtained 
pardon from the charity of a brother; it was 
suspected that Sharington had been suborned to 
calumniate him, as* the price of his own life; 
and this suspicion was almost converted into 
certainty, when that offender was ngt only re¬ 
stored to his former appointment, but was found 
still to possess a considerable fortune.'’^ Lati¬ 
mer, however, who tseems to have believed in 
tlie infallibility otthc council, undertook its de¬ 
fence., In a sermon .preached before the king 
ahd a numerous audience, he severely con¬ 
demned tjie temerity ’of those who presumed to 
judge of the conduct of niien in power, without 

-.-^---jl---B- 

** In 1550 he boughfc hack of life king the manors and lands 
tie had forfeited, feir nf 2i. lie had 

■>:li|een.idtGal^ restored in Wooded had obtained his roraiar office. 
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being acquaintedtheir motives ; and jasti;|^ tllAl*. 
fled tlie execution >of Seymour, whom he de- ■ — v—' 
dared to have led a sensual, dissolute, irre¬ 
ligious life, and to hav^ died in a manner suita¬ 
ble to his life, “ dangerously, irksomely, hsr- 
“ ribly.” But of Sha’ringtoii he spoke in terms 
of approbation, and maintained that the fervency 
of his repentance entitled hita to his pardon, 
and made him a fit example for the encourage¬ 
ment and imitation of sinners.'"’ 

W e mayinow return to the Scottish war. The ilesump- 
defeat of the Scots had not subdued their anti- 
pathy to the projected marriage between EdwaVd "’i't- 
and Mary. To an unfirejudiecd mind, indeed, 
that marriage must have appeared to olfer nume¬ 
rous and valuable benefits to the country: but 
in the opposite scale of the balance were to be 
weighed the hereditary hatre’d which divided the 


” Lalinicr not only arraigned ihc lil'c of the admiral, but ako his 
death. According to the account in his sermon, as Seymour laid 
his head on the block, he told the servant of the lieutenant, to hid 
fits servant speed the thing that 4e wcit^f. That servant was ap¬ 
prehended, and confessed that the admiral had by some means 
made himself ink in the Tower, had used for a pen the aiglelcf a 
point whish he plucked frofti hii hose, aid had wriu«i two letters 
to the lady Mary, and lady Eluaheth, which he sewed wilAn the 
sole of a velvet shoe. The shcifi was opened, and the letters were 
found. Their o^ect was to excite the jealousy ol*lhe king's sisters 
against the protector -as their great enemy. Hence the preaclier 
concluded that Godh|d clean forsaken hipi. Whather,” he addo, 
“ he be saved or no, I leai|6 it to God,: blit surely he wis a wicked 
man, and ll« realm is wel^^iM o^ hiny” ?ee Latime^^ fourth 
sermon in the istedit. LateflNltors, asliam^ of die passage,have 
thought proper to omit it. See also Godwin, fts. ' Stiype, U. 1S6. 

Ei 
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CHARlitwo nations;‘the ideathikt'I^Gitknd would be- 
. , come a proyince of thatliti^om, ■vi’hich had so 

often'httt 80 vainly laboured to subvert its inde- 
peild^V and the apprehension that the loss of 
the iMon^il independeiiee would be followed 
by the loss of the national religion. Even among 
those, who were not moved by these eo'nsidera- 
tions, there were many who, with the earl ot 
Huntley,'condemned “ the manner of the woo- 
“ ing." To seek the friendship of a nation by 
declaring war against it, to claim tfte affection 
of a woman by inflicting injuries on her friends 
and her possessions, were novel and doubtful 
experiments: and the "protector soon learned 
that his brilliant victory at Pinkey had only 
accelerated the evil, which it was his gi'edt 
object to avert. In mi assembly of the Scot¬ 
tish lords at Stirling, it was resolved to im- 
plore the 'hid of France, their most ancient 
and faithful ally ; to offer the young queen 
in marriage to the dauphin; Snd to propose 
that for greater security sjie should be edu- 
1.V1B. cateci in the French court. On the other hand 
Somerset published an address to tlie Scot¬ 
tish' people in English and Latin, imputing tlie 
evils of the war to Arr«fti and* his ^visers, who 
the last ye|it had - suppressed th?' favourable 
pf the j;nglish gdromlnt. To whom, 

he asked, would they r^f theic \nfapt ,,sove¬ 
reign?’ To h fdrei^ PneeL Their country 
would becopie^i appendage to a foreign crOWi*. 
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To a native? perpetuabe the quarre||pAP. 

between England inirScotland. For eight hun- 

dred yeats no opportynity Itad risen the 
present., A young fcirfg and a youri^jl^^l^n 
might unite their cro\ps; Scotland wtniljl pre¬ 
serve her laws and liberties; and the two na¬ 
tions w6uld live in peace and harmony under 

the common name of Britons. , . 

This address was followed by the arrival ■of 
the lord Gray of Wilton with a powerful army. 

The flames of war were quickly spread from the 
borders to the gates of the capital; DaUceith 
was reduced to ashes; and Haddington was 
taken, fortified, and garrisoned with more than 
two thousand men, partly English, and partly 
Italians. Gray had scarcely begun his retreat, 
when a hostile squadron- anchored at Leith, June ig. 
liaving on board three thousand German, and 
two thousand French veterans, commanded by 
D’Esse, a brave and experienced oflicer.®’ Re¬ 
inforced by Arran and eight thousand Scots, 

D’Esse sat down before IiJadd|ngton. Batteries 
were raised, aibrrach was made: but sir John 
Wilford, the governor, .defenjjed himsplf with 
so much skill,and obstinacy, and inflictedf so 
many injuries on the assailants, that ^he French- 
mani doubtffil of the result, which might have 


*• Henry II. «srd t' I*™ = nousUiflmes qnatre gentile- 

koinnies, qui cc*nbattrons e5 life, et courransla.bague 
.ItaiK rt venans ds la France; 1^, §*n»ac, D E»e,, et CJ!a»tais- 
ncraye. Dranloioc, vii. 203. La Haye, ITlO. 
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•y^d fatal io his followirsj, refused to order 
.n ns^^lt, n and converted "site si^e into a 

time the carl of Arran had con- 
ven^Vihe three estates ■of the kingdom in a 
neighbouring monastery. The determination of 
the lords at Stirling was solemnly ratified : trea¬ 
ties confirmatory of the marriage and alliance 
were exchanged between Dessoles, the French 
ambassador, and the Scottish governor: and 
La Brossc and Villegaignon, sailing with the 
fleet in a southern direction, unexpectedly 
changed their course,, steered round the north 
of Scotland^ to Dunbarton, received on board 
the young queen and her household, and reached 
Aiig. 13. in safety the harbour of Brest. From Brest 
Mary was conducted to St. Germain en Laye, 
and contracted to her destined husband, the 
dauphin of France. From that moment the 
original object of the war was at an end. The 
French monarch, as the representative of his 
son and daughter, now king and queen of Scot¬ 
land,, required that the English government 
shoifld abstmn from all hostility against the 
!^ts during the minority pf the two princes.® 
>^mer;Set returned a refusal: thotjp:h for tliat 
refusal he could now h^ye no other motive than 
vexation arid resentment 
The distress of the gprifbn at Haddington 


* Leaky, 467. Hayward, 290. - Lesl. 470. Ribier, ii. 152. 
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liad been occasioq^ly but scantily, relieved D 
.small par tie# froqi; jfterwick: and’ an attcmp 
was made to throw a more c(jj)ioiis Supply into 
tlie town by sir Thomas .Palmer and* s}^i^»rt 
Bowes, at the head of two thousand horli^ 
the address of the lord Hortie the convoy.‘was 
surprised, and the escort taken or slain. To 
repair this disaster the carl of Shrewsbury 
crossed the borders with twenty-two thousand 
meti, of whom three or four thousand were 
German lansquenets. But D’Esse, raisin^^ the 
blockade, intrenched himself at Musselburg: 
the carl could not provoke him to a battle, and 
dared not attack him within his fortifications; 
and the army retuVned, after having supplied the 
garrison with men and provisions, burnt Dunbar, 
and ravaged the country. 

From this period the war cemtipued with alter- 
natelosses and advantages to both parties; though, 
on the whole, the balance of success inclined in 
favour of Scotland. Haddington was evacuated. 
■ The allies recovered the fortresses of Horae- 
castle, and Fast-cdstle; they crossed the bor¬ 
ders, burnt Ford and twenty villages, and pehe- 
trated almost to the walls of *Newcastfe: they 
even obtained,’ after aft obstinate and bloody 
action, possession of the rock of’inchkeith, 
on lyhicli, Cotierel ha 4 strongly intrenched 
hinrself. 





Aiij; 20. 
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“ Edward’s Joum, 5,8, HoHiiljgsh, 994. 
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History of ewjland. 

■P^Jsse wa& afterwwds j|i 4 Hed at hia own 
©r that of the aind left the 

par^al Teriri^'. who had lately 
^fipl^Pliifeinforcement „ of thirteen hundred 
^li®reiStaes imitated the policy of his pre- 
d^CmOr,^. aid,the English ascendency gradually 
jdtided, hot so much to the power of itS adver¬ 
saries, as to the influence of a series of untoward 
events, which distracted the attention, and ex¬ 
hausted the resources, of the government.' 

The depreciation of the currency during the 
late reign had been followed. by its necessary 
consequence, a proportionate advance in the 
price of saleable cc^m&dities. The value of 
land rose with tlie value of its produce; and'the 


rents of farms had been doubled, in many in¬ 
stances tripled, in the course of a few years. To 
the woihing*classcs this alteration would have 


made little difference, had their w'ages been 
raised in the same ratio. But it so happened 
that the demand for labour had been lessened-; 
and the price of labour,sunk with the demand. 
Experience had ployed to the agriculturist that 
the'grovvth of wtol was pjore profitable than 
tfaatfof corn; whence tillage was discouraged, 
that a larger jmrtion of bind ^jglht bi'pught 
into pasturage; and, in most counti^ ^ousands 


of Ial)ourej-s Were exdlid^ from their iocus- 

- - . -: —t }-»• *_ : 

The English writers jjky ih« Sc«#j'«irBre wc^ed with his, 
vanity acd insolence; Bmptoine lie demaoded his KCai^dh 
■ccoifflt of his health. . Brant, vii. fn. 
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tomed employncBdirti. But if ^^oareity of 
generated kistte^^at distress was aAiginen'^^||||^.l.^ 
by the interested though ohviohs poli^^the 
landlords. In former times, partici^iflf^the 
estates of the monks, and clergy, conad^Me 
portions of land had been allotted fer jth&’Com- 
mon use of the labourers and of the podr inWhi- 
tants. But the present proprietors had by!lie- 
peated enclosures added many portions of the 
wastes and commons to the former extent of the 
farms; and thus had cut off or narrowed one 
great source of support to the more indigent 
classes.^* 

Men, under the preSsure of distress, are al¬ 
ways prepared to arraign the conduct of their 
governors. The discontented, though unable to insurrec- 
compreheiid the arguments of controversialists, 
felt their own misery; they saw that the new 

In a proclamation issued the preceding year, the king is made 
to complain that many villages, in which 100 or 200 people had 
lived were entirely destroyed; that one shepherd now dwelt, where 
industiious families dwelt before ^ and that the realm is wasted by 
" bringing arable grounds into pasture, and letting bouses, whole 
“ families and copyholds, to fall down; decay and be waste.''. And 
Hales, lliie commissioner, gi h|s charge^repeats tliesj complaints, 
observing that the laws which tbrbade any man to keep moie than 
2QOO sheep, and cAnmanded the owners of church lands to keep 
hou^htdd on the same, and t"occupy as mucl^ of the demesne 
I»i*d» in tillage^«i had been occupied twenty years before, were 
disub^ed: whence be asserts, tl||U the ruimlier of the king's sab*, 
jectsjiad been woiAlerA^^ diminished^ a#appeared by the new 
books of mus|ers Gompafid with the lid, and (vilh the chronicles. 

SHyp«» ii- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
jrietors of'the charch-lands pwd not the 
le attention as the old- tc^^ie wafits of the 
poor sAy. coupled their own suiferings with 
the h^^ions in religion;, and complained of 
that ^teiri\ which had diminished their re- 
sourc^ ^and^ovv compelled them to practise a 
■vvorahip foreign from their habits and feelings.'^ 
Itie day approached when the use of the old 
liturgy was to cease, and that of the new to 
begin; instead of the high mass, its music and 
its ceremonies, with which they had been fa¬ 
miliarized from their infancy, they were to hear 
whiit they deemed an inanimate service, a “mere 
“ Christmas play:”and, as if this additional 
provocation had goaded them to madness, -the 
common people rose, almost at the same time, 
in the counties of Wilts, Sussex, Surrey, Hants, 
Berks, Kent, Glocester, Somerset, Suffolk, 
Warwick, J^ssex, Hertford, Leicester, Wor¬ 
cester, and Rutland. In the first of these coun¬ 
ties, sir William Herbert put himself at the 
head of a body of troopg, dispersed the insur¬ 
gents, and executed, martial law on the most 
guilty, ^n the others tr^qjiillity was restored 
by the exertions of the resident gentry, and the 
persuasions of the mosfc.modePate •among the 
yeomanry.It proved, however, h .deceitful 
calm, the forerunney of a more daage^ws storm. 


Godpiij.ss. ” Foj, is. 15 ,RAywd’s Jown, 
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The protector ha^’Beefi alarmed. • Without thjfc^CHAR 
concurrendh of thteovmcil, he appointed com- 
missioners to inqaii’e into the grievanccSiOf the 
jieople, to remove theofew enclosures^ ind te re¬ 
store theancien t eoirnnons. The very ihtell^ence 
revived the hopes of the discontented: they as¬ 
sembled again in numerous. bodies, and pro¬ 
ceeded to do themselves justice without the aid 
of the commissioners. In general, however, as 
they acted without concert, and without leaders, 
the effervescence subsided of itself; but in the 
counties of Oxford, of Norfolk, and of Cornwall 
and Devon, the risings assumed a moredangerohs 
shape; armies \yere formed whicli threatened 
defiance to the government: and if the insur¬ 
rections were finally suppressed, it was only 
with the aid of the foreign troops, the bands 
of adventurers that had been‘raised in Italy, 

Spain and Germany, to serve in the war against 
Scotland. 

Tlie command in Oxfordshire and Bucking- inOxfunl- 
hamshire Avas givcp to the lord Gray, with a 
body of fifteen hundred regular troops, including 
Spinola with his Italiar\s. Aj soon a^ he had 
been joined by the gentlemen of the county^ he 
marched against the iireurgents, ol^ whom one 
part fled atliis approach, the other was Iwoken 
at the first chafge. Two hupdyed were made 
.prisoners ^ the piB^uit, and twelve of the ring¬ 
leaders Were delivered to Ibe general, by fvliose 
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CHAP, yder they expiated their firfence on the gaW 
V—lows/* *' 

In DcTon- In l^dfelure the new litti^gy had been read 
for ■flUl^rst timc in thS "chiirch of Samford 
Gotii^^y 4 n Whitsunday: the next day the 
Jime 10. parisllloners 'tompellcd the clergyman to restore' 

' tH^'kncie^t service. This contravention of the 
the si^al of a general insurrection. 
HuihphreyArundel, the governor of St. Michael’a 
mount, put himself at its head, and in a few 
days numbered under his standard ten thousand 
men. ■ , 

To oppose the insurgents the lord Russel, lord 
privy seal, furnished’ with small body of 
troops, and vqth three preachers, Gregory, Rey¬ 
nolds, and Coverdale, who received a licence 
from the king, to declare the word of God to 
the people in such public places, as the general 
June 23, should appoint.^’' But Russel, distrusting the 
inferiority of his force, and the eloquence of his 
preachers, resolved to imitate the policy of the 
duke of Norfolk in the late rq;ign. He offered 
to n^gociate; and the insurgents made fifteen 
demands,^ which ivere afterwards reduced to 
eighf, requiring the restoration of the ancient 
service, the fe-enactmerit of the statute of the 

____.ill. I .... 

T Edward’s Jpumal, 7. ” Seethe eoijtmissiBn in 

Strype, ii. 168. Parked, afterwards archlidshnp'^^of Canterbury, was 
another preacher for.the same'purpose. He harangu^^the Norfblk 
msurgen®, and narrowly eWped with his life. 
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sii articles, the fetroduPtioR o£ cardinal Pole 
into the (touncih' jand the re-establishii^nt of 
two abbeys at le^t in eveiy 
first Cranmer composed a, 
reolv: the second was answered by b pr^«^>pa- 
ti^n the king’s name, refhsing J., b. 

a tone‘pf contempt and supenonty. But ^rap- 
del while he treated, continued his operations, 
and sate down before Eieeter. Without canmm 
to make a breach, he instructed Ins followers to 
set fire to one of the gates: but the inhabit^ a 
threw additional fuel into the flames, and while 
it burnt erected anewrampart'withm. 
attempt to sap the i^all was defeated by he 
vigilanee of the' besieged, who Jiscovered the 
mine, and filled it- with water. The 

however, were not dismayed: by watching th 
gates they prevented the introdueticn of pro¬ 
visions: and during a fortnight the inhabitants 
suffered all the privations of famine. 

In the mean time the couucil, instead of sup¬ 
plying Russel with troops, had sent him nothing 

. i.- • TW nnp a free pardon was n- 

but proclamations, liy ^ 

n The kiD'''5prDclamalioWpayb“^'^”‘"^“* 

,eply d^h "krihup has been published by^trype. (Cranm., 
aL^i> 86V(10ae Of thearlicBs seems lo hare^embarrassed hm. 

2’LS trLplained that they did not undcrslancUhe 

. h-pw - ■'■■v'tr r;.! 

But itU Certainly \n *he salne prin p j ^ 

JtTgy.Ah, Welsh, 

their own languages. 
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CHAP, granted to all who would submit: by a second, 
'—^—' the lands, goods and chattels of thsi insurgents 
were to any man who could obtain pos- 
.'iiiy le. sessao^ A; third ordered the punishment of deatli 
tab<^i^^d by martial law on such persons, as 
atterSpted to collect any fiotous or unlawful as¬ 
sembly: and a fourth urged the commifasioners 
to put down illegal enclosures, and was accom¬ 
panied with a private admonition, that it was 
time for them to look to themselves, and to re- 
fonn their own conduct. At length, on the for¬ 
tieth day, lord Gray arrived with a reinforcement 
of German horse and Italian arquebusiers: the 
Aug. c. insurgents were immccKately driven from the 
city with the loss of nine hundred men ; an at¬ 
tempt to rally on Clifton down was followed by 
a more sanguinary defieat: and a third and lost 
effort to oppose the royalists at Bridgewater, 
completed their downfal. During' the insurrec¬ 
tion four thousand men are said to have perished 
in the field, or by the hand of the executioner.'® 


” Edward’s Journal, 7. Fo):, 15—IT.rlloUingshed, 1007. Hay¬ 
ward,, 29.5. Strype, ii. 1TO.J Rec. 103—107. During the.se dis- 
lurbances, martial law was executed jij, every part of thejtingdom: 
and often, it is to be fe'ared, with little attention to justice. Sir 
Anthony Kyngstone, provost of the western uriny, distinguished 
himself by the proiiiptilude of Iffs decisions, uid the pleasantry 
with which he accompanied them. Having dinerf^dth the mayor 
of Bodmin, he asked him if the gallows were sufficiently strong.^ 
The nwyor replied thLt h^ thought so. “ Tlten,” said Kyngstone, 
“ go Up and tryipid hangeHl him without further ^emsny. On, 
amahersoccasion, having‘t^eiVed informatinn against a miller„iie 
proceeded to the mill, nnd not finding the master athome, «»dorei) 
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In Norfolk the first risingwas at Aldborough. 

It appeareH in its brigin too contemptible to clc- '— 
serve notice : but. it formed the nuclaw round i',n!^ 
which the discontented of the neighbouring 
parishes successively^arranged themseiVei*. and, 
as soon as they amounted lo a formidable num¬ 
ber, hfet, by trade a tanner, but the lord of three ■ 
manors in the county, proclaimed himself their 
leader. He planted his standard on the summit 
of Moushold hill, near Norwich: erected for Juij c. 
himself a throne under a spreading oak, which 
he called the oak of reformation; and established 
courts of chancery, king’s bench, and common 
pleas, in imitation of \he courts in Westminster 
hall. In his proclamations he complained, that 
the commons were ground to tlic dust by the op¬ 
pression of the rich; and that a new service had 
been forced on the people ii> opposition to the 
conviction of their consciences; and declared 
that if he and his associates had taken up arms, 
it was for the sole purpose of placing trusty and 
noble counsellors round the king during his mi¬ 
nority, and of removing those, “who confounded 
“ things sacred and profane^ and regarded no- 
“ thinnrbut the enrichinir of themselves M'kh the 
“ public treasure, tliaHhcy might rjot in it during 
“ the pubKfc calamity.”Obeyed by hrenty thou- 
r*—•—;—i—^- 

kb'servant to lhe’*gallows, bidilin^hiV be content, for it was the 
bestservice,which he had ever rendered to hw master. Speed, 1113. 

UaywHrd, 295. 

Ueyliu, 7T. Godwin, 93. 
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CHAP, sand men, he treated the offer of a pardon with 
scorn : and when the marquess of Northampton 
had entered Norwich with one thousand English 
horse, ^and a body of Italiai^^ under Malatesta, he 
attacked the city, set one part of it oh fire, killed 
the lord Sheffield atid on6 hundred men, and 
compelled the marquess and his followers to re¬ 
tire out of the county. The council was alarmed 
and embarrassed: troops were recalled from the 
army in Scotland; the gentlemen of the neigh 
bouring counties were ordered by proclamation 
to join the royal forces; and the command was 
given first to** the protector, and afterwards to 
the earl of Warwick. That nobleman with eight 
thousand men', of whom two' thousand were 
German horse, forced his way into Norwich; yet 
so incessant were the insurgents in their attacks, 
so lavish were thpy bf life, that they often drove 
the gunners from the batteries, bdrst open the 
gates, and fought with the royalists in the streets. 
The earl commanded his followers to swear on 
their swords that they would never abandon the 
place ; and by his perseverance was at last ena¬ 
bled'to attain his object, of removing the enemy 
from, their advantageous-position. Compelled 
by want of provisions, K^t descended from the 
hill: in Dussingdale he was overtaken by the 
royal army ^ his followers were Wokeij by ,the 
Aug. 27. charge of a large body of regular cavalry: and 
about two thousand ^^iiven perished in the actiop 
and the pursuit. ‘The remainder, however, sur- 
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rotirided themselves with a Tampalt of wiin'^mns, CHAP, 
and 'a trencSi fortified With stakes j and to an 
oflhr of pardon replied, that they knew the fate 
which awaited them, and that it was better to 
perish by the sword ^lian bj the halter, TTic 
earl, still ajjprehcnsive of the result, spoke to 
them himself: at his solicitation they aceepted 
a general pardon: and the severity of the law 
was confined to the execution of Ket on Nor¬ 
wich castle, of his brother on the steeple of 
Windham, and of nine others on the nine 
branches of the oak of reformation.'''* It is to 
these events that we ou’C the institution of the ' 
lords lieutenants (if counties, who were now ap- 
liointed to in([uii'c of treason, misprision of trea¬ 
son, insurrections and riots, with authority to 
levy men, and lead them agniiiist the enemies of 
the king.*" 

So many insurrections .sucecedingandstrcngtli- War dc- 
cning each other, had shaken the power of the 
jn'otcetor: his fall was accelerated by the hostile ^ 
determination of the,king\)f France. From the 

Edward’s .lournril, 7, 8. Strype, ii. Kcc. 107. l'UX,^T, God¬ 
win,94. llcilling^hed, 1035. 1039/ IlaywaTd, '199. ^ 

“ Strype, ii. 178. lliis tiinr, .July 2d, ihc king liy proclama¬ 
tion fixed the prices of cattle. I sh*ll extract a lew instances. 

From July to Novrmbrr lo fMins'nms to 
^()venlbl■^. l.'ll^l^lmas. Slirn etiji*. 

£ s. d. £ s. d.^ £ s. d. 

A fat ox of largest bonss).... 2 5 0 •t> !'• 2 8 4 

A .steer air runt, ditto. 15 0* 1C^8 184 

A’lieifer, ditto ».. 1 2 Q .13 0 ^ 

A fat Sheep, large of bone, 4s. till Michaelmas, afterwards 4i. Id. 
SeiySlrype, ii. 151. 
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moment that Mary of Scotland had reached St. 
Germain’s, Somerset had proposefl to make 
peace witli the Scots, to surrender Boulogne to 
Henry for a sum of mbiiey, and to unite with 
that monarch in tlie support of the protestant 
mterest in Germany against tlie overwhelming 
superiority of Charles. But he yielded' against 
his own conviction to the majority of the coun¬ 
cil, who pronounced the surrender of Boulogne 
a measure calculated to cover the king’s govern¬ 
ment uith disgrace. Let them rather intrust 
that fortress to the proteetion of the emperor, 
and offer the crown of Scotland to the ambition 
of Arran: France woulA then, cease to threaten 
England with war; and Edward might have 
leisure to improve his resources, and provide 
against future contingencies.®* But the emperor 
refused to act a“gainst the faith of his treaty with 
Hcn^': and that prince, encouraged by the in¬ 
surrections in England, sent to Edward a decla¬ 
ration of war. Immediately the French troops 
poured into the Boulognnpis. Sellacques was 
taken by storm: Ambleteuse surrendered after 
a siegerof some days; the garrison of Blackness 
capitulated at the first 'sumraoqs; and Monta- 
larnbert \wis evacuated before the anival of the 
enemy. Boulogne indeed defied the efforts of 
the French, v\io were deterred by the approach 
of winter from fdTming a regular siege: but 

V ' p _ *■ 

“ Burnet, ii. 130,131. 
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tibere was little doubt thatat the return of spring CHAP, 
it would fall, unless a numerous army could be vl^ 
cdlected'for its relief. All rtiese disasters were 
attributed to the miscoAduet of the protector.® 

That nobleman was vain,^confident, and over- Di^.m- 
bearing. From the time tliat he was invested cXii"!.*'**' 
with tlie supreme authority, he had thougl^ 
little of conciliating tlie men, who, though they 
had been declared his equals by the will of the 
late king, had raised him to his present superio¬ 
rity. He made theln feel the distance between 
the protector and his counsellors ; seldom con¬ 
descended to ask their advice: and, when he 
did, frequently apted in opposition to their opi¬ 
nion. The pride of several among them was 
wounded by the haughtiness of his manner and 
the arrogance of his deciSiops but prudeiioe 
taught them to suppress their fesentraent, and 
to wait in patience tlie opportunity of revenge. 

That opportunity according to appearances could 
not be far distant. The execution of the admiral 
had stamped, in tl;e estimation of many, a foul 


*• Godwin, 9.5. Nothing was more felt than the warA of mcajey. 
Itwat calculated that tlie insurrtetions had cost the king SBJJOO/. 
All tile war charges of the jear, including fortifications, amounted 
to 1,3i0,000;. S^pe, ii. 178. * 

“ “Ulowsoever,”: writes Paget to him, “ it cometh to pass. I 
“ caniujt tell ;ibut ol*late your grace is^grojvn in»great choleric 
“ fashions, whensoevfr you ate contrjriel in that which yon have 

wmeeived imyour head_a subject i|j| gredt authority jjf yonr 

gwee is, using anch fashion, is like td fall ii)to great danger and 
tperii of his own perscai.” A pud Strype, ii? Rec. p. 108. 
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blot on Ills cbaractcr; by the men of the old 
learning he,was universally considered as their 
most dangerous itnd determined enemy: and 
even the more moderate 'among the reformers 
severely condemned his »yapacity and extrava¬ 
gance. The erection of that magnificent pile of 
building, which still retains from him the name 
of Somerset-house, was the subject of general 
censure. It was said, that to procure a conve¬ 
nient site for this structure, he had demolished 
the parish church of St. Mary’s, and compelled 
the bishops of Worcester, Lichfield, and Landaff, 
to convey to him the episcopal mansipns belong¬ 
ing to their respective sees; that to furnish 
materials he had pulled down several chapels 
and religious edifices and that at a time ivhen 
the kingdom, throiigTi the poverty of the exchc^ 
quer, was left almost without an army for its 
defence, he could afford to spend the daily sum 
of one hundred pounds in unnecessary buildings. 
It was not, however, till his conduct during the 
insun’ections had cnWiled on him the general 
disapprobation of the landholders, that his ene- 
mips ih’thc council dared to avow' their hostility. 
His embarrassment, caused by the French decla¬ 
ration of '\var, encouraged their hopes; and 
though he had taken upon himself the command 
of the army dgajiist the Norfojk insurgents, it 
was on what ageount wc know nqt, suddenly 
transferred frojn him to the earl of Warwick. 
The earl returned victorious: and from that 
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period we uchold Somerset and Warwick at tlie CHAP, 
head of opposite parties, and reciprocally v.- . 

attributing to each other tlic most dangerous 
projects. ■ * 

In the beginning of October the fears a^vd Somerset 

^ * • and War- 

jealousies of the two leaders brought them into ,virk up- 
open ctrtlision. On the sixth, Somerset, with 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and sir William Oet. o. 
Paget, attended on the king at Hampton-gourt; 
Warwick, ivith several other lords of the council, 
assembled at Ely-placc, accompanied by a nu- 
'mcrous retinue of servants sceretly armed. The 
former issued orders in the king’s name to the 
lords of the acljoming counties, the inhabitants 
of the nearest hamlets, and the citizens of Lon¬ 
don, to furnish a certain number of men for the 
guard of the royal person 1 rybile his opponents 
by circular letters forbade obedience to his orders 
and accused him of having neglected to pay the 
forces, and to provision the king's fortresses ; of 
spending the public money in extravagant erec- 
’ tions ; of fomenting divisions between the higher 
and the lower classes in the nation; of seeking 
the destruction of tha nubility, ^nd of intending 
ultimately to substitute’himself in the placS of 
the young sovereign.^ 

In ambitidh the duke of Somerset yielded 
to few: bat hejiossessed not tl»t decision of luwer.j 
mind which could have fitted him tp become the 

“ ^ee ihe letters to lord Russel, and the lord mayor, in Fox, ii. 

OS’.Si. aiiu the contrary letter of the lords, ibid. 
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OHAP. leader of a feetlon: And his own irresolution was 

. ^ augmented by the caution of the ai*chbishop, 

who was unwilling to give offence to the oppo¬ 
site partyj and the advice of Page!, who still 
chmshed the hope of a, reconciliation. That 
evening the protector at the head of five hundred 
jnen escorted the king to the castle of Windsor; 

Ort. 7. the next morning he was alarmed at the indiffe¬ 
rence with which his orders of the preceding day 
had been received, and at the forced or volun¬ 
tary absence of secretary Petre, who had previ¬ 
ously been sent to Ely-place, and instead of re¬ 
turning, hadjoined the a^lverse faction. Aban¬ 
doning that tone of superiority which hb had 
hitherto assumed, he wrote to inquire what were 
the intentions of his opponents. If they meant 
harm to the king, h|? would shed the last drop of 
his blood in the'defence of his nephew : if the 
quarrel were of a private nature with himself, he 
was willing to consent to reasonable conditions. 
This letter proved that his spirit was broken; 
thfe answer plunged him into despair. The lords 
required that he should resign the office of pro¬ 
tector, should dismiss his. forces, “ and should be 
“ cohtented to be ordered according to justice 
“ aiid reasonan expibssion of indeterminate 
and fearfd meaning, which might afterwards be 
explained 'as the interest or the passion of his 
advemries siwul^ sitiggest.' But thf preset, 
around .hint grew every houi' more blauk and 
discoursing. Not a single gentl^anihad re* 
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paired to Windsor, while tlift opposite party had ^ HAi*. 

been gradually swelled by new accessions, and _- 

already cnuld number at its head two-and- 
twenty of the exeeuterS and counsellors named 
in the will of the late pionarch. To disarm fhe Oct. 
hostility of Warwick, the duke in a private letter 
reminded that nobleman of their friendsliip fixim 
the time of their youth, and of the attention 
which he had always paid to his interest; and, 
to provide for his own safety, he protested Ik*- 
forc the king that he had no design to injure his 
opponents ; but was willing to submit the quarrel 
between him and them to four arbitrators, tAvo 
to be chosen by each party- This oiler Avas an¬ 
nounced to the lords in a letter from Craiimer, 

Paget, and secretary Smith, Avho added that a 
report had reached them of a design against the 
life of the duke ; on Avhieh aceount they thought 
it just that before he resigned bis office, he 
should knoAV on Avhat coiulitious that resignation 
Avas expected. But the friends of Wai’Avick, 

' assured of success, treated the proposal Avith 
scorn. By proclamation they accused the pro- Oct. o. 
tector of high criinos apd niisjlemeanoiw’s: and 
in their reply, disclaimed all vindictive motn es, 
but insisted on an unconditional submission. 

The tone oi^his letter convinced Somerset of Oct lo. 
the inutilit.y of rtisistance: amj AV^th amii-sboding 

heart he invited his adversailics to TMndsor.” 
t= - .*1 — 

, '"*See ihese letters in Fox, ii, 54. Stow, 497—600. Burnet, ii. 

^ 103 — 189 . 
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CHAP. The first day they examined, and committed 
'—V,;—' five oF his servants: the next they ‘called him 
Cci! 14. before them, objcoted to him twenty-nine arti¬ 
cles of crime or misdcmcliaour, and brdcred him 
to 'be conveyed a prisoner' to the Tower. He 
was guarded by three hundred horse ; the streets 
were lined with the city militia as he 'jiassed; 
and every care was taken to add by parade and 
celebrity to the mortification of the fallen and 
disconsolate protector. 

Meetinn; Thc confinement of Somerset filled the re- 
n!eiw'^ formers with the most gloomy apprehensions. 
It was not improbable that the poliey or the 
resentment of Warwick might induce him to 
send their patron to the scafibld, and to restore 
the ascendenev of the ancient faith. But what- 
ever might be his rcaf feelings, the carl deemed 
it more prudent to confirm his control over the 
mind, by indulging thc wishes, of the young 
king, his repugnance to shed the blood of a 
second uncle, and his prejudices against the 
doctrine and the worship of his fathers. Par¬ 
liament had been prorogued to the beginning 
Nov, 4. of November, '\yhen jt assembled, Warwick 
seldom attended .in his 'place, and atlected to 
leave thc iiijembers to the unbiassed exercise of 
their own judgment. Their firsf^care was to 
prevent the return of thc disgraceful and* dan¬ 
gerous occurijgnccs bf the last year and a bill 
was passed, making it felony for any persona to 
assemb)i| to the number of twelve or more few 
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the purpose of abating the rents of farms or the CHAP, 
price of provisions, or of destroying houses or >—^ 
parks, or of asserting a right to ways or com¬ 
mons, if thdy continued together one hour after 
they had been warned^to disperse by proclarfta- 
tion from a magistrate, sheriff, or bailiff; and 
raising the offence to high treason, when the 
object of the meeting should be to alter the 
laws, or to kill or to imprison any member of 
the king’s council.'^' At Christmas, to extin¬ 
guish the hopes of those who still adhered to the 
ancient faith, a circular letter wns sent to the 
clergy, informing them of the king’s intention 
to proceed with the reformation : and command¬ 
ing them to deliver up all books containing any 
portion of the former service, that they might 
be burnt' or destroyed. But this proclamation 
did not satisfy the expectations of the more zea¬ 
lous am’ong the gospellers, and an act Avas soon 
after passed, subjecting every individual, either 
clerk or layman, who should keep in his posses¬ 
sion any such book, to a fiijeforthelirst and second 
offence, and to imprisonment during the king’s 
pleasurafor the third,^ Moreover, as thf church 
of England noAV possessed a new order of ooin- 
inon prayer and admiaistration of^thc sacra- 


St*3 Ed..VI. 5. 

“ St. 3 Ed. VI. 10.' The earl of Deiby,*tlic hijhnps cf Durham, 
■Carlisle, Lichfilld and Coventry, VVorffslw, Cltlchcster, an^tyv'est- 
miifster; and the lords Mcirlcy, Stourton, Windsor and Wharton, 
Vbted against it. Journals, 334. 
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CHAP, inents, it was deemed proper tJiat its ministers 

'—_. should be ordained after a new form: ‘'and it was 

enacted, that six prelates and six other persons 
learned in God’s law shoftld be appoihted by the 
kin^i’ to compose a manner of making and con¬ 
secrating archbishops, bishops, priests and dea- 
ctffls; and that such manner, being set forth 
under the great seal before the first of April, 
should afterwards be lawfully used and exer¬ 
cised, and none other.'*’ In the upper house 
some of the prelates drew a frightful picture of 
the national morals, and attributed the universal 
prevalence of vice to the manner in which the 
exercise of their jurisdiction had been suspended 
or enervated by successive acts of parliament 
and proclamations of the council. At their cora- 
m<Hi solicitation leave Avas given to introduce a 
bill to restore to the episcopal courts a portion 
of their former authority. But its provisions 
were deemed to trench both on the powers now 
exercised by the crown, and on the liberties of 
the subject; the earl of Warwick attended in 
his place to^ oppose it, and on the fii-st reading 
it was rejected without a„division. 

^o'"aud mean time the (iouncil was repeatedly 

discharge oocupicd wi^ the fate of the noble prisoner in 
of Sumer- the Tower, The articles preparetf&gainst him 
might be divided jntd three classes, .charging 


" St. 3 Ed. VI. 12. It Was opposed by the bisliop of DarhSiii, 
Carlisle, Worcester, Chichester, and WiwUniaSter. Jouaals, 364..» 
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hnn with obstinacy and incapacity during the chap. 
late insiiTeetion, wth negligence in permitting 
the fortresses near Boulogne to Fall into the 
hands of thfe French^ tod with presumption in 
rejecting the advice qf the council, though'he 
had been raised to the protectorship on the 
eipress’condition that he should never act with¬ 
out its assent.®" At length an intimation was 
given 10 him, that if he hoped for pardon, he 
must submit to a frank and unqualified acknow¬ 
ledgment of his guilt. The condition, though 
painful to his feelings, was gratefully accepted. 

On his knees he confessed his presumption, ne’g- Dec. 23. 
ligence and incajiacity’ subscribed the twenty- 
nine charges against him, and earnestly implored 
for mercy. Life was ptomi.scd: but on* condi¬ 
tion that he should forfeit^all his offices, his 
goods and chattels, and a portion of his lands to 
the yearly value of two thousand pounds. When, ] - 
however, a bill of pains and penalties was intro- -■ 
duced for this purpose, some of the peers ven¬ 
tured to make an objectian, Avhieh no man would 
have dared to suggest during the last rejgn. 

They observed,that by tlieir precipitancy in such 
cases precedents might be established the most 
dangerous to the life and libeities of^he subject: 
that before fflb house could ground any proceed¬ 
ings «oa the confession' of Sgrairsetii it was its 

“ That thetet charge was so faf qffc, may be presunvfll from 
thelhtim «f atlvice previously written by,Paget to Soiiiersct, on 
'Itfay 8, ahd.tTuly 7; ppnil Strype, ii. Rec. 107—IH. 
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CHAT, duty to ascertain the motives, which had induced 

'—V—' him to sign it; and that a deputation ought to 
be appointed withe power to interrogate him in 
the Tower. To this the'tninisters assented: the 
deputation on its return Reported, that he had 
made the confession of his own free will, and to 
exonerate his conscience ; and the bill," having 
passed through both houses without further 
opposition, received the royal assent. Somerset, 
however, had the courage to remonstrate against 
the severity of his punishment; and in order to 
extenuate his offences, appealed to the testimony 
of his conscience, and the uprightness of his 
intentions. But the council replied with har.sli- 
ness and warmth : the reprimand humbled him 
to the dust; and he signed a second and still 
more abject submission ; in ■which he disclaimed 
all idea of justifying his conduct, threw himself 
without reserve on the mercy of his sovereign, 
and expressed his gratitude to the king and the 
council, that they had been content with a fine, 
when they might liavuc justly taken his life. 

Feb. c. Within a few days he was discharged from the 
Tower, and received a ,pard 6 n.“‘ His friends, 
whOt had been imprisoned,, recovered their li¬ 
berty, but spbmitted todieavy fines: and; as if 
it had been resolved to execute juftice with the 
strictest impai^alify, the earl of Arundel' and 
sir Richard SouthvVell, who had been among the 
_ 

- ' -----k— 

Lords’ Journals, 374, 375. Ryin. xv. 205. 
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most active of his opponents, were scvcrallv 
mulcted fSr different offences, the first in tlu‘ 
sum of twelve thousand, thciother in that of five 
hundred pounds. Tliis^evolution was concluded 
as usual by rewards tp the principal actors in it. 
The carl of Warwick obtained the offices of 



great fiiaster and lord high admiral, the mar¬ 
quess of Northampton that of great chamber- 
lain, and the lords Russel and St. John, created 
earls of Bedford and iViltshire, were appointed 
lord privy seal and lord treasurer. At the 
same time the earls of Arundel and Southamp¬ 
ton, the supposed confidents of Warwick, wbre 

removed from the council: the former .suffered 

» 

a short confinement in liis own house: the 


latter, after a lingering illness, died in the 
summer.® • , 

While Warwick and his friends were thus cm- 
ployed in humbling the power of Somerset, they 
were harassed with apprehensions of the French 
war; and, notwithstanding the blame which they 
had thrown on the late protector, were com¬ 
pelled to adopt his mcasui<es, and to subnjit to 
the swrender of Boulogne., The French had 
interrupted the communication between* that 
city and Calais: nor ^Vas the carljof Hunting¬ 
don able to re-open it, though he had taken with 
hinf all 4 ;he l^ands of mercemiricfl, and three 
thousand,English veterans. * The treasury was 


” Stow, 603. Rjm. xv. 191 203. 203. Strype, ii. 196. 
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CHAP, exhausted; the garrison- suffered from want -of 
'——- provisions; and the enemy eagerly expected 
the return of sprii;ig to commence more active 
operations. A proposaU-^as again made to the 
en^eror to take Boulogne into his custody: this 
was followed by an 6ffer tO cede it to him in full 
sovereignty, on condition that it should never be 
restored to the crown of France. Both were re¬ 
fused ; and as a last resource, Antonio Guidotti, 
a merchant of Florence, was employed to hint to 
the French ministers that the English cabinet 
was not adverse to a peace.”“ With the aid of 
this unaccredited agent a secret understanding 
was established; ambassidors were then named: 
Jan. 21. 4ind the conferences were opened. But the 
French, sensible of their superiority, dictated 
the conditions. To the proposal, that, as an 
equivalent for the surrender of Boulogne, Mary 
of Scotland should be contracted to Edward, 
they answered that Henry had already deter¬ 
mined to marry her to his oivn son, the dau- 
I'cb. 22. phin: and when it was^ demanded that at least 
the perpetual peBsi9n from France should be 
confirmed, and the arrears discharged, tjiey in¬ 
dignantly replied,'that'their king would never 

condescend to pay tribute to a foreign crown; 

^ ^ s ^ -p- ^ - 

. •’ The English writers attribute the first employment of Gui¬ 
dotti to the French m^ist^, the French to thi En^i^. Ibis pro¬ 
bable the ktla- are right, uuep in, remxd <of hik servic» he obtained 
from inward a petieion foy lifq^af 250t per annum fer himself, anti 
of Si?. KiJ.for-his son. Rym. xv. 227. He was also knighted, 
and received admiceur'bf 9S0?. King Edward'j-Jounu), 11. 
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that Henry VIII. had av^led liiraself of the ac- CHAP. 

cidental necessities of Francis to extort a pen- »—_. 

sion frwn him; and that tl^ey with equal right 
would avail tliemselYes of the present distress 
of the king of England to make him renounce 
it.^^ The English aiftbassadors assumed a t<Mie 
equallyhaughtyand repulsive: they even thre^ 
ened to terminate the discussions: but thdr 
actions did not correspond with their words; 
each day they receded from some or other of 
their demands: and at length they subscribed 
to the teiTOs imposed by their adversaries. The March 24 . 
treaty was prefaced by along and fulsome pane¬ 
gyric of the two kingsHenry and Edward were 
the best of princes, the two great luminaries of 
the Christian world; personally they had no 
cause« of enmity against,eaeli other; and as for 
the relics of that- hostility which had divided 
their fathers, they* were determined to suppress 
them for ever. Witli this view they had agreed, 

1 ". that there should be between the two crowns 
a peace, league, and qnion, wliich should last 
not only for their lives, but as long as time 
should endure: 2 ". that Boulogne should be re- 
stored to the king of'France with tlie ordpance 
and stores, \fhich wer« found in it at the time 
of its captuffc; that in return for the expense of 
keeping up the fortifications IJenry should 
to Edward twd hundred thousand crowns at the 



See hie leltet of Pog^t, apud StiyPe, ii, Rec. p. U4. 
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time of its delivery, and two hundred thousand 
more within five months; on condition that the 
English shohld previously surrender Dunglass 
and Lauder to the queemof Scots, or, if Dunglass 
and Lauder were not in their possession, should 
raze to the ground''the fortresses of Roxburgh 

and Avrnouth; 3 ". that Scotland should -be com- 

■/ 

prehended in this treaty, if the queen signified 
her acceptance of it w'ithin forty day^; and that 
Edward should not hereafter make war upon 
her or her Subjects, unless some new cause 
of offence were given: and lastly that all the 
rights, claims and pretensions ofEngland against 
France and Scotland, or'bf France and Scotland 
against England, should be mutually reserved. 
Though Warwick had signed the instructions to 
the ambassadors, he absented Mimsclf under pre¬ 
tence of sickness i'rom the-council on the day 
on which the treaty Avas eOnfirmed. By the 
public the conditions were considered a national 
disgrace.’’'^ The sum of two millions of crowns, 
which Franais had consented to give for the 
surrender of Boulogne at the'^expiration of eight 
years, had been cut down tq one fifth ; the right 
of enforcing the treaty of* marriage between Ed¬ 
ward and Mary of Scotland had been abandoned: 
and the perpetual pension, whiek*^ Henry VIIL 
had accept^ of his claim to th§ crown of 
France, had been virtually surrendered. In fact 
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of England CHAP. 

„ ^ soflferbd'lo sl^ in sil ence '—Jl- 

by ^'tteiP su^cessdtli. ’‘tlk^^lSonteiited thein- 
sble'titll bfllib^ df l*^ a 
bbi ihvldiiiius dTs^inctipjfll, wRich iafier two 
centuries ’ alnd a Half was* wisd^’ laiid aside by' t|b 
father of bis present in^estyl ‘ ' ' ' f 

Though the ' partisans ’of the new doc^es D eprivB- 
ceniM depend confidence W the support* of 
the crowhj the late cdthwiotiohs had ph)ved to'^ 
them that the reformation still rested bh a very 
insecure'foundation.' Eleven twelfths of the 
nation rebmed a strong attachment to the creed 
of their fathers: tjie otiJer for the ihtrodocfibn 
of the new liturgy had been reluctantly mid heg- 
hgently 'obeyed: the clergy, for the most part 
hostije to ‘ the "eatise, sought only to evade the 
penalties threatened*by the statute; "arid the 
nobility and gentry "^v^ere believed to disSeirihle 
their real sentiments,’ that "' they might earn the 
favour, or escape the displeasure, of the court.** 

In theto'eircumstanijes the archbishop prc^'seil’; 
to purge the rihurch of those prelates*, who^^ 
affcctioiTwas' the most riotoriOiis; arid tb 'srip^ 
ply their'■'placei^ with men of approved zeal,' ‘^d 
orthodox 'ptiriapTes.' Tlfe’ fir^t on viKom' the 

Ae'ptotectpri wtittijn J^ly T" the ^ 

Imn i»y a hiir • ani the oie offfiiheVlj not'yetprira 


, ... 

“ in t^e stomps ofeleVen or [^] twelfe jSra of 

“ cottiotenauce; s^er raen niafc» outwa^ to in 

“ Whom tbey^see the power testeth." Stiy]^,ii^:^]ii|). 110. 
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nh'’^bbf?%e’scto^ht oidy a legal 
■^V:* 'R^I^ staM^r^feil b^ the taw, 

wiai 

toMf/ ‘l^tihira disehafgef'Mm aa’aii mrt'oeenl 
tia^, lind' He ’ ‘^buldt theii do' ^al^Ver hkydiity 
he to'subscribe id tHeTod^^j 



July 19 . scjfiBffla to JiircD^i 

HjddgH0i^rb-iie‘ oobh^ aVtieles were 
liaiii Esi. 4 y[‘ ijg, a^k^iT vrhethei 


iedQifi 


j ‘trf'tubseribe, as his rii^estjr had 
^Soi^i^del.''^ ^ “ ih fall thibga 

coHJHiaiid’,- he 



-f^p^yed-'^hem tu have-Himr and the 

^'r iiawgil^^ ‘ ^cretary 



1351 . . 
Feb. 14. 


^ jpW&m YL 8J 

three bishops and CHAP, 
sij^ ^rji^,,to-proc^^ for con- 

tepipti.l^ hjp hijns^lf and 

persevietepice ;, prptei^ . the 

judgEfanid of the evi^Me, ajSjac^o^phoes in a 
conspirq^jTt^ags^st hi|^, which on^finatedi, about 
the,.cto8e ,of,,i^^ last.reigp,>,and b^n coor 

tioued tp that,(^.;,,^ sp 

nesses.tp, prpF|ei bis allfgatipna, dmt, to prev^ 
unpleasant <^closur^s> Clranraer cut short me 
proceedlngsj • {ffqnonQci. 1 ^; contumacious, 

and aijjjudgiDg, iW to .be deprW^ of hjs bi- 
sho^ru?.!”. % order of council^ he W'.a8 
sent back to a,.meaner cell in the Tower, with Feb, is. 
instructipna ,thatf no, man should see him, but 
Dfli| of the; wwders,; that all ,his books ,and 
pa^rs should be taken frqm him and examined ; 
anc that be shpuld.be refused the use of pen, 
ink aod p8per.“* Poynet, bishop of Rochester, Mardia.] 
aun :eeded him at; Winchester ^ but on condi-f 
tioi s amilartaithosey to.wMch Ri(Uey had con^ 
sen SadiiOh.bis trandation tql^hdqn,.,, The M 
prtjlata^ahttdhderod.to the cro^.all the revcr 
nops! of^qaltbyJi^^.rip, j^d raceiyed in 


iUSS;- ,^S,,;«na! ^Wf e»tffct» P'blwh^d^ 4^ 
J% ipjAe; l^—US. 1?°—*5®*:, 

'the chfelf reason fliShie^Afit3r’'Wa9^that dh ini 

n. thep.b««^ tBm 

LiiJ •.f/'i* . - 
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CHAP, 


I.npir hPira fnr atrav IM ‘ 


OfDay 

and 

Heath, 


V'T W Heath, tiljough 

J!f SS fffi ? ® .'Siwswra 


’•‘ Strjps.ii.m. . . ; 0- . . - . , - 

*« »aniaori- 

!TT^> rosifltaiB- 

TAv??*’- W. pf jpsmonig^^^f inujtft. ■ 

on dftt accotmt h^ iifhat «ras requ,fj^^f^flip»rt 

the »sc«dgtrfd»r«!tar, wtl ipaj^.teaioii 



vr. S3 

pdiiiir? been com- CHAP, 

riratW fdt the 'cofuttiuhion §emce.’the sacrifice 
of *h!e’ibats-for;thd||^uJ)i|erit was 
proposetf ^ the cliurcl(48 ^tles in 

the pU^ii wit^,tkelr ptVtej apd 

je^ls;’ had dfecoi?4yons;f Woiifi Soppika new, 
harvest tb'the fev^teiV 

The 

thorized individuals; it was follbwea by ah j^x-^ 
perim^nt on a larger spalg in t^e diocese of 
London, under :the prptectiop of bishop Ridley: 
and at last the'cpuncil, aliegihi ^e danger of 
dissension, issued a general injunction to the^ Nov. 2 
bishojifftoTethove the altars iii their respective!' 
dioceses',^® Day repGed ' tljat his conscience' Nor. 
would not permit him to obey Valid thougih 

was jallpwda Mr'dh^-S ttf dehberate;'thpugh' 
timer and Ridley'Vere commissioned'*to in-, Deo, 


24. 


30, 


Cram 


- --j , ... W W 4 **-,. 

strU( t and conveft" him, he still answered^ 

he thobffht it. a ' fn jJ ’i- 


tthobght it a evfl‘ to isuffer tt^ ibody to 
“ P^sb/thahlto'dhriiithi'the,soul his, 

‘^- 4 ^hnce woblrm 

mitted for this contempt tp the Fleet:*” a court 

htiwtm &it officSfe ar>ie^^kk 7 und 6 ?^aiy 

coirforAi«yWitH'%.Tjjm ^ejiu^ inrlli^V uriaer 
^eiWectBdrahd ori#^;j!w(i iAfrtvemeiits were added to m^tiS 
^ <#6^ yocipafdll^^ III j’p'lSilur wi MMop 
Mmateris 'Aog!icafio,d.'if.^^'\'i?,''i6Ur>‘the diief argumi^ ’ 
Isw* heel) coBMtdd'b/iJddciygtjjt. 'il.<78—490. T 

• ' -'-r ’■■‘• ^riSk.'CoftDC.'ir.OS.V'' -’''’'"*'' '■ 

i’ib.'igK *' KJ* 
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CHAP, of 

l* _ J. TT-_i.l_ . il. -L!-! t-c-t! __' 107 *^ta _ L 



j BfiXtreigjiu!' 

Troubles ,|(i •lllieK^isyai EeiEHwed;^wer'iadiv|^^ whose 

lady igg^^ , refonners 

(iicsfi ofjjbjshopaij! th 0 ;;W 5 f si^r, of 

tsO'^e; crown. 

rSbe ^sohiaeed fhe >o]^(^tuaii;y, of ex' 
vficeis^g foi the jwotectj^Jwr di^ 

jjuiMrataow, 4ii4^ wi^hrfhati,relig^tt, migH 

;lhM<^ttne-states« her 

rephpd,:ihat;h 

jie^.'ni^iit» of 

Jie6ry»l<tid^voB:i^s‘^ ^dfdeeply re^- 

gifted that ha tsbuld notlUvieittij corqpleterthe 

[• : ■ li rrr r 





l.pbcjowsei^yf &¥4rpre^ 

J^reL'1^4^^ thw ^atened 

*jdd-it;;add 



i^;aM 
(jfcSSXt,; .; \ 

)|iMtilliiii|U 




IDSfABJ> ?I. 

Tbe sl»tut£( for uniformity of wor- 
Jupplied him-with file power of put- 
oon^ffeBftey steat. > iltstfiaonere ap¬ 
pear fo^^Ma^et^ken? fiiMf theUT'siod&l tWe intole- 
rtofe df 'tbe Geraian^re&tfnaeis. ' N^t only did 
flrey introduce the wew liturgy, iipt^ the natioml 
churches and* ehUfteis^:-tetj as the readier wiH 
itiiiCTnba^y itavaded the; aecifecy of the 

clo^t^oid lenaetdd swere penalties agajiist 
every prle^fwlibl^^ld celebrate, every If^ man 
or Vorhair Who Should attend where a ptie^: 
celebrated itiaSs, even in a private house. Mary 
received an admofikion’ that’ she must' cqBfoiij 
to the piWisidns of tlSe statute. She replied 
that She J did not consider it bindk^ in' con* 
scieitiee; ‘ reminded the Itirdi thatthey'had swcan 
to observe the lttws»respecdng religion which 
hadj been establiSiii^ fby her father ;* -Hinted that 
the}!^ could not with decency refuse so sittfdl an 

indill^ence as lib^ ‘of daughter 

of him, who .h^i rai^ thm tednt tithing; te 
their preset Tank and authority-; at. last 
^plealed'frpte then' intplerrace td tiie poweiM 
protection ^j^ccouMp the emijeron !,It sh^ed 
be the very ham, wlien the English' cabinet 




thnnmaclitetenhCneaedwdth ft lwid- 




1549. 
June 22, 
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CHAP, ship of Chariesuppe^redifif 1^8 importance and 
she wasiuepeatedly. hamssfidiWith nje^ageA,fn)m 
the council,'and with letters from her ibrojtljer. 
Ilse young king nwntamod Idiatjiie possessed as 
greatiauthority injdigiQus rnattors.as.had been 
poss^sed'by hia fathers and d^ciared that hU 
Idie of tjbdj.and 1^ affection forhis sister, forT 


1550. 
April 19. 


Aug. 14. 


vee. 


bade him to tolerate her pbstinacy; i; still he pre- 
fen«d mildness tp severity, and .was Wiling to 
supply her'with teachem who npght instruct her 
ignorance, and (refute her eitoors. I^er. reason¬ 
ing,. and.,complaints, apd remonstrapces, were 
now equally,; fruitless.., The peripission vyhich 
had been graiited at, the'request of the emperor, 
WIU& exjdiuned tp.have heen.lfmited in its dura¬ 
tion to a few months; and to have been epnfined 
to her own persoq, nvith the exclusion of her 
-holisehold.r, iThe application of. the ambassador 


iniher; Sivonr, was met with a prornpt and pe- 
;i and. un a, rumour of her in- 
tfeion to ^uit the kingdom, a fleet was equipped 
ta ponupp^^ the 

«<^t:o{^iqrfolk>jand ton opiipsite sho^C; Soon 
a&l^Sihhlfette were 

twP fpf hat/cl^^ipf^jjAnd at the 



vl. 


d3 


•^ ilbt faith,'buti jnsistecl that she CHAP, 

“’shotild^obfey^like a-ftobjeetj aifd not rule like a v_^ 

■'Thi^hi&Xt day 'thfei AmBa4sadtft‘’<fanje to her aid Her chap- 
UTthU'dentociatiM the’emperor, if 

Edward shOifld'pfasume td'*idolate the-sokiiMi 
promise’which hfe had givhti'irt herfavotfri‘*Tbis 

uridxp^ct^ ihehaiid p^l^ed the March 19 . 

the cbmifcir.’ the bne hand byptredpita^oii 
they would dipbse to'the'mercy*'®f an enemy 
th^e goods’df thd English merehants, the equijv 
m)ents of 'the jgens d’aimes; and fifteen’hundred 
qi|rihtak'Of gUHpbwder in the depot'iti Planders : 
op tfe other hand the young king had-persuaded 
himself that He eould liOt OOhscientiohsly suffer 
hi|a 'sister' to practise any longer an'idolatrous 
worship, to persist in the daily commission of n. 
siy to damnatiOh. The metropolitan, widi Eidr 
le .n,and Poynet, the two'new bishops of London 


aif 1 Rochester^ 'was commissioned'ta 'ky.JthE 
spjj’it which he'had'raised'; and they,* to ton- 
\i lice the royal theOldgisn, Strongly [Hmiutained 
th'‘,t “ thohgh'te'gWe lioenne to sii/waismiyet 
to shff^P'ahdnvin^k ntit' a'trme'raigbt'he 

borne', So al| haste possible wCre^i^ed.’'^ iWith 
reluctradd the^thorfty of 

thesdigi^^ aiM^'ftH'tsrehd Ijiitlamented 

Mth •'tears''tife *bffld*HffFattlift|oH^'n#' 
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ment, nor was suffered to re^iam by^^ite course 

of law.’* ..'r . . ■ 

0 

The’neit bbjecfr of itho council WM to gain 
time for the removal of Ibe stores wid ammuni- 
tioD m Flanders to i|n ^glish port. With this 
view, the ambassador, was told that the king 
wtnffd letiim an answer by a messenger of his 
March 22 » owH: and a .month iater\Dr. iWotton was dis¬ 
patched to represent to the emperor that the 
promise given by jEdward was of a temporary 
nature; that the liturgy adopted in England was 
only a revivaf of the service used in the first 
ages; that conformity ^as enjoined by a sta¬ 
tute which bound all men, even the king hini- 
self; and that to overlook disobedience in the 
first subject in the realm, would be to encml- 
•rage disobedience in others. At the same time 
to proceed with impartiality, it was dctermiifid 
to punish the offenders first in the royal houPe- 
hold^ then in that of the princess. Of the kih Vs 
March 24. SQwajjts sif Authony Brown, and serjeant MP|r- 
gam' were sent to the“Fieet^ and sir Clem*'rt 
Sfl^ ne^ciVed a, severe repirimand: from fl^ie 
fe^ly df the prloeess,'pn Mallett, the behd 
i; was selected for an esainjde, arid corn- 
?!| ;ifco-^idee custody in the Tdww.”’ An 

■ , IH 


May 2. 




■ fii'®.Banasf, B; 478.'^ ' •* ' 
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mg the enlj^Tfementtif her draplain, the council chap. 
requiring that she should conform, to the law. 

At length Rochester, WAldgrhve and loglefield, Aug, 9. 
the chief officers in bter' household, were com¬ 
manded to prevent th^.nse the ancient service 
in the house, and to communicate this order to 
the sen'ants and chaplains of their mistinss. 

Having consulted her, they returned to the Aug, 23. 
council, and offered to submit to any punish¬ 
ment, rather than undertake what “ they could 
“ not find in their hearts or consciences to per- 
“ form ” They were committed to the Tower 
for contempt;™ and lord chancellor, sir 


religion do not affect its Substance. “ Our greatest change,” they 
say, “ is not in the .substance of our faith, no, not in one article of 
“ our creed. Only the difference is that we use the ceremonies, 
“ observations, and sacraments of ou/r(^igion, as the apostles and 
“ fitst fathers in the primitive church did. You use the same that 
“ Cl irruption of time brought in, and very barbarousness and i^o- 
“ rsnee nourished; and seem to hold for custom against truth, and 
“we for truth against custom.” She declined entering into the 
conltroversy, and contended that the king was too young to under¬ 
stand such matters. “ Give me leave,” she says, “ to write whsrt 
“ I think touching your majesty’s‘letters. Indeed they be signed 
“ with your own hand: aijjjfieverthelesvs, in my opinion, not^our 
“majesty’s in effect, B. use, it is well known, that although 
“ (our Lord-lie praised) yoir^mayekty hath fcr more knowledge and 
“ greater gifts than^i^ others of your years, yet it k not poisihle 
“ that your highness can be jud^e in matters of jeligion. And 
“ therefore I take it j^at the matter in your letter proceedeth from 
“such as'dn wish thes^ dungs to take ^ace, wbkdi he tnost agreed ‘ 
“ able tft themselves; by who|e Awngs (yaar ifmjeift notoffende^ 
“ I intend not to rule ktj oonfcwappel’!»]^, it. 49. 52. ijt, 

They wer^to be Jee^ia^ose etKi^y, without IP, 
paper, and rntbat^afitiialto^il ofiscdt |)riseBa>rtpabsem!Tiis 
ctinduct. Council Book, . Ahsr 
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CHAP. 

I. 

Aug. 26, 
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Anthony Wyn^eld, idd sS/IViiriS^Peh^e, pro¬ 
ceeding to Hallj the residehee oif the 

prihces^j aniiOWnced to hei*;" her chapkitis ond 
servants, the royal pleasure.' TAm, kftfer' a 
short demur, promised obedience: sAe replied: 
“ Rather than use ahv other service thelft was 

'•V 

‘.‘^,>iised afcthe deathof the late king iny fathki:! 
^^fwill lay ray head-on a block and suffer deaftu 
^‘iWhen i the kiflg’s majesty shall oome to-isuch 
'' years that he maybeablfe to jddge these things 
himself, his majesty shall find me ready to obey 
his orders in reli^dh: but now, thbu^ he, good 
“" sweet king, have more knowledge than any 
“ other of his years, yet it is ngt possible that he 
“ can be a judge of these things. If my chaplains 
*.5;;do say no mass, I can hear none. '. They may 
do therein as they %ill: but none of your new 
‘iservice shall be used in my house, or I will 
^5^dt tarry init”“^ . . ’ | 

,‘^After thkperiodwe hear no more of an affair, 


#hichf< trifling as it was in itself, seems to have 
^ePKwnsidered of sufficiei^ importance to en- 
daiiger tbo existence of tbe^j^ify between Eng-; 
l^d atfi^ the imperial domMons*; It is probable 
^ lo heai|mas3 j; but in greater 

pi5i,facy/*--a«d ^t,the'cfou^ 

tjllia.t, 3wlneb.it‘Se^hvheoaBajB idan- 




»irmontto^hey ,were Blbw^^|o go pftr^Jwus^ as pr isooeq, 

^Myne, ii. 256 . 


5 ® iEffii,,“printed 
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pcrous to notice. For the declining health of CHAP, 
the king directed every eye towards the princess, ^ , 

as his successor. She occasionally visited her 
sick brother: and the-stkte which she assumed, 

Mas caculated to overa^vc her opponents. She 
was attended by one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred "knights and gentlemen on horseback: 
and this retinue was generally augmented by the 
spontaneous accession of some of the first per¬ 
sonages both male and female in the kingdom."'’ 

Though the statutes against heresy had been E\rcu- 
rcpealcd in the first year of the king’s reign, 
still the profession of erroneous doctrine ■^vas 
held to be an olfencc punishable by the com¬ 
mon law of the realm. It might indeed have 
been hoped that men, M^ho had writhed under the 
lash of persecution, would lulve learned to re¬ 
spect the rights of conscience. • Ilut, hd'ivcver 
forcibly the reformers had claimed the j)rivilege 
of judging for themselves under the latching, 
they M'crc not disposed to concede it to others, 

M^hen they themselves cartie into the exercise of 
power. As long, indeed, as they contended that 

their innovations trcrlehod not tm the substance 

• 

of the ancient j^iitli, the men of the old Icarrflng 
were secure from prosecutions for hc?esy: they 
could be proceh,^ed against only for a breach 
of the statute of uniformity, • or* foi^ contempt 
ttf the roy^il au1;hority. BiU among the new 

^ m . _I_ . 

See in i)articiTlar Strype, il, 372, 

H 
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CHAP, teachers themselves thfere were mcr^j whose dis- 
. *' y coveries were calculated to excite in the breasts 
of their more orthodox bicthrcn feelings of 
alarm and abhorrence.' Borne taught that the 
prohibition of bigamy vvas a papal invention; 
and that it was lawful for any man at his option 
to have one or two wives, and for any wife to 
have one or two husbands: others that to admit 
the government of a king was to reject the 
government of God: and many that children 
baptized in infancy should be afterwards re-bap¬ 
tized: that human laws were not to be obeyed : 
that no Christian ought^to bear any office in the 
commonwealth: that oaths jy-e unlawful: that 
Christ did not take flesh of the Virgin: that sin¬ 
ners cannot be restored to grace by repentance; 
and that all things are and ought to be in com¬ 
mon.”® 

Of these doctrines some by denying the in¬ 
carnation were deemed to sap the very founda¬ 
tions of Christianity, others tended to convulse 
the established order* of sqciety: the lords of 
the council were aDxious to, repel the charge of 
encouraging teiiets, which'in the eyes of Europe 
wcftild reflect disgrace on the English reforma¬ 
tion : anth commissions were repeatedly issued, 
appointing by letters patentthe archbishop, 
several prelates,‘and certain distinguisHed di- 
vjnes and civilian^ inquisitors of heretical pra- 


St. 3 Ed. VI. 24. Strype, ii. 12. 90. 
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vity. In th^se instiniments it was asserted to be CHAP, 
tiie duty of king's, especially of 009 who bore . J , 
the title of defender of the faith^ to check the 
diffusion of error by tile punishment of its abet¬ 
tors, to prevent the gajigreng from reaching the 
more healthy parts by the amputation of the 
diseased member: and, therefore, as Phlward 
himself could not at all times attend to this im¬ 


portant concern, he delegated to the inquisitors 
and commissaries power to enforce the statute 
of uniformity against all offenders, to hear and 
determine all causes of heresy, and to admit the 
repentant to abdjuration, but to deliver the ob¬ 
stinate to the armiofthc civil power."^ 

The first who appeared before the archbishop Rnmiii!; 
was Champneis, a priest who had taught that 
Christ was not God, that grace was inamissiblc, 
and that the regenerate, though they might fall 
by the outward, could never sin by the inward, 
man : he was followed by Piittow, a tanner. 
Thumb, a butcher, and Ashton, a priest, who had 
embraced the tenets of unitarianism. Terror or 


conviction induced them to 'abjure: they wtre 
sworn neVer to reverl t(f their former opinions, 
and publicly bsre faggots during the sermon at 
St. Paul’s cross."® But no fear of punishment 


Rym. XV. 181. 2.’)0. In these cpninfissions are inserted the 
njimes of Crannipr, Ridley, Thurlby, ReSman, Latimer, Coverdale, 
Parkar, afterwards ardibishop of Cante'rtffiry, secretaries Petre iJfid 
Cecil, Cheek, the king’s tutor, and several others. 

Wilk. Don, iv 39—1% Stow, 396. 

II 3 
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CHAP, could subdue the obstinacy of a fema’c prcaclier, 
<—Joan Bochcr of Kent. During the last reign she 
bad rendered important services to the reformers 
by the clandestine impoTtation of prohibited 
books, which, through the agency of the noted 
Anne Askew, she conveyed to the ladies at 
court. She was now summoned before the in¬ 
quisitors Cranmer, Smith, Cook, Latimer, and 
Lyell, and ivas charged with maintaining that 
“ Christ did not take flesh of the outward man 
“ of the Virgin, because the outward man was 
“ conceived in sin, but by the consent of the in- 
rvia, “ ward man, which was^undcfilcd.” In this nn- 
Aprii SI. ],j|;p|]i(rible jargon she persisted to the last: and 
when the archbishop excommunicated her as a 
heretic, and ordered her to be delivered to the 
secular power, she replied : “ It is a goodly mat- 
“ ter to consider your ignorance. It was not 
“ long ago that you burned Anne Askew for a 
“ piece of bread ; and yet came yourselves soon 
“ after to believe and profess the same doctrine 
“ for which you burned her : and now, forsooth, 
“ you will needs bum me for a piece of flesh, 
“ and in the end will cVDine to believe “this also, 
“ ulicn you have read the scriptures and under- 
“ stand them.” 

From the unwillingness of Edv 4 rd to consent to 
her execution, a year elapsed before she sulfered. 
ll;.was not tlkat hj^,humanity revolted from the 
idea of burning her at the stake : in his estima¬ 
tion she deserved the severest punishment which 
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the law coi^ld inflict. But the object of his com¬ 
passion was the future condition of her soul in 
another world. He argued that as long as she 
remained in error, she remained in sin, and that 
to deprive her of life in that state was to consign 
her soiil to everlasting torments. Cranincr was 
eompelldd to moot tlic point with the young 
theologian : the objection was solved by the 
example of Moses, who had condemned blas- 
])hcmers to be stoned ; and the king with tears 
put his signature to the warrant. The bishops 
of London and Ely made in vain a last attempt 
to convert Bocher. She preserved her etin- 
stancy at the very stake: and, when the jireaelier, 
Dr. Scory, undertook to rehite her oiiiiiion, ex¬ 
claimed that he lied like a rogue, and had 
“ better go home and stiu?}''the scripture.” 

The next victim was V'^on Parris, a Dutchman, 
and a surgeon in London. He denied the divi¬ 
nity of Christ, and, having been excommuni¬ 
cated by his brethren of the Dutch church in 
that capital, ivas arraigned before Cranmer, 
Ridley, May, Coverdale, and several others. 
Coveracie acted as mtcr,[)rcter • but the prisoner 
refused to abjure; and a few days latcriwas 
committed to the flameS.'-" 

But while tll;e expression of Unitarian senti¬ 
ments was thus proscribed, und(?r tire penalty of 

w Wilk. Con. iv.' 42, 13. Edward's Journal, 12. Heyliit^ 89. 
^trype, ii. 814. 

Wilk. Con, iv. 44,|45, £tow, 605. Edward»Journal, 24. 
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death by burning, and the exercise^, of the an¬ 
cient worship, under that of a long or perpetual 
imprisonment, a convenient latitude of practice 
and opinion was condedcd to the strangers, 
whom the fear of persecution, or the advantages 
of commerce induced to settle in England. 
Foreign religionists, of every nation and every 
sect, Frenchmen and Italians, Germans, Poles, 
and Scots, were assured of an asylum in the 
palace of the archbishop. He procured for them 
livin^ s in the church and protection at court; 
and in return he called on them to aid his efforts 
in enlightening the igiioraiiee, and dispelling the 
prejudices of his own couiitryiuen. Jolni Knox 
was appointed chaplain to the king, and itinerant 
preacher throughout the kingdom; Utenhoff and 
Pierre Alexandre 'remained at Canterbury to 
purge the clergy from the leaven of popery; 
Faggio, Tremclio, and Cavalier Avere licensed to 
read lectures on the HebrcAV language at Cam¬ 
bridge ; Martyr and Bucer undertook to teach 
the new theology in the Gvo universities; and 
Joannes a Lasco, Valcrandus Pollanus, and 
Angelo' Florio, Ayere named by patents superin¬ 
tendents and preachers in the copgregations of 
strangers established iri London and at Glaston- 
buiy.'^' Many, however, dispujiCd the policy of 
thus authofizin^nndependent churches of foreign 
dissenters, at^a tiriie Avhen coljfornpity Avas so 

Strype’s Cranmer, 194. 234. 242. .Strype's Memorials, ii, 191 . 
SOS. 240. 
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rigorously^ exacted from the natives; or of in¬ 
trusting the education of the clergy, and the 
revision of doctrinal matters,.to men, who, what¬ 
ever might be thcip ihcrit and acquirements, 
differed in several iipportant points from the 
established creed, and unceasingly laboured to 
assimilalc in doctrine and practice the prclatic 
church of England to the Calvinistic churches 
abroad. 


CHAP. 

I. 


These foreigners, however, accommodated Ob'^tinaiv 
their consciences to the existing order of things, r. 
so far as to tolerate what they hoped might be 
afterwards reformed but there was a native 
preacher of morf unbending ])rinciples, whose 
scruples or whose obstinacy proved dangerous 
both to himself, and to the cause vdiich he 
espoused John Hooper, t)y his activity, his 
fervid declamation, and his bold though intem¬ 
perate zeal, had deserved the applause and gra¬ 
titude of the well-wishers to the new doctrines. 

Edward named him to the bishopric of Gloces- 
ter; when the preacher'himsclf opposed an un¬ 
expected obstacle to his ov'n promotion. How 
could hr swear obe’dience to jthc metropolitan, 
who xvas dete/mined to obey no spiritual aatho- 
rity but that of the scriptures ? IImv could he 
submit to wcai*J:he episcopal habits, the livery of 


I should^xcrp^tnox, wlio had the honi^ty to refuse a livin;;, 
bcwiuse “ many things were worthy uf reformation in England, 
without the reformation whereof, no minister did or could dis- 
“ charge his conscience^fore God.” Strype, li. 353. 
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CHAP, that church, which he had so often dt^nominated 
the harlot of Babylon ? Cranmer and Ridley 
attempted to convince him by argument, and to 
influence him by authority t Buecr reminded him 
that to the pure all things arc pure; and Peter 
Martyr contended that the wearing of episcopal 
habits, though meet in his opinion to' be abo¬ 
lished, was yet an indifferent matter, in which 
the most timorous might conscientiously ac¬ 
quiesce : on the other hand the Helvetic divines 
applauded his consistency : the carl of Warwick 
conjured the archbishop to yield in favour of his 
extraordinary merit: and the king promised to 
Aiig. 4 . yu'otect that jirelate from the penalties, to which 
he might subject himself by swerving from the 
ordinal.'"' But Cranmer was unwilling to incur 
the danger of a pfaununirc: and Hooper not 
only refused to submit, but published a justifi¬ 
cation of his conduct, and from the pulpit de¬ 
claimed against the habits, the ordinal, and the 
council. The new church was on the point of 
bemg tom into fragments, by the intemperance 
of her own children; when the royal authority in- 
Jan. 27 . terposed, and committed thd refractory preacher 
to the Fleet. In the confinement of a prison, the 
femur of kis imagination gradually cooled; the 
rigour of his conscience relax^fd; he conde- 
_ « ^ ■ _ . 

Council book, 1|4.147. .Strype’s Cranmer- 21 l.c Memorials, ii.' 
Rec^l26. Burnet, ii. 132. > Collier, ii. 293. Some have suppi^jed 
that he objected not tO'4he oath of'obedience, but to the oath o([ 
supremacy. Id. ;!U7. ' 
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scended to^put on the polluted habit; he took CHAP, 
the obnoxious oath ; he accepted from the kini,’' — 1 ^ 
a patent, empowering- him to 'govern the diocese 
of Gloeester; and fourteen months later was 
transferred to the united bishopric of Gloeester 
and Worcester. By this union a Avidcr field was 
opened for the exercise of his zeal; but at the 
same time an ample source was supplied for the 
depredations of the courtiers. ^Vith a double 
diocese he retained a less income; the larger 
]iortion of the revenues of the two secs was des¬ 
tined to be divided among the men, who at this 
period were actively employed in carving out of 
the possessions of J;hc church, fortunes for them¬ 
selves and their posterity.'-^ 

While the nation was thus distracted by reli- Nnv di-- 
gious quarrels, the court was’ again thrown into 

n , . ^ Between 

confusion by a new dissension between Somerset 
and Warwick. The duke had come out of the wick!' 
Tower, stripped of wealth, ofiicc, and influence: 
he was in a certain degree restored to all by the 
pity of his nephew, and Hie policy, perhaps the 
humanity, of his rival. A general pardep fi'Eed i.wo. 
him fronr the danger’of.Subsequent prosecution: 
his bonds were cancelled, his personal property 
was restored ; the king received liirif at court, March ai. 


admitted him a^nininto the council, and appoint¬ 
ed him a lord of the bedchamber, ^lie former 
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CHAP, friendship of Warwick and the duk(l seemed to 
v—revive: and^ their reconciliation was apparently 

June 0. cemented by the union of their families, in the 
marriage of lord Lisle, {he earl’s eldest son, ivitli 
Anne, one of the daughters of Somerset. The 
king, accompanied by his court, graced the cere¬ 
mony with his presence. He rejoiced at the 
restoration of harmony in his council, of friend¬ 
ship between an uncle whom he loved, and a 
minister whom he prized: but his joy was (juickly 
interrupted by the renewal of their former jea¬ 
lousies and dissension. Somerset could not for¬ 
get what he had suH'ergd: AVarwick dared not 
trust the man whom he had injured. The duke 
aspired again to the office of i)rotector; the earl 
determined not to descend froni his present su¬ 
periority. Their l*cars and suspicions led them 
to attribute to bach other the most dangerous 
designs: both were beset with spies and in¬ 
formers : both were deceived and exasperated 
by false friends and interested advisers. But 
Warwick possessed tile advantage over his ad- 
vei'sary in the council, wdiich was principally 
composed of hi» associ£)tes, and in the palace, 
whbre the king was surrounded^ with his crea¬ 
tures. Somerset, to aid his views, had sought, 
by private agents, to secure tlis-votes of several 
among the peers hi the next parliament; and to 
recover his inlluciiqc with his_;tnephew, he re¬ 
quested the loril Strangg, the royal favourite, to 
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sug'g'cst to|Ed\vard a marriag'e with the lady CHAP. 
Anne Seymour, his third daug'hter.^-' Into the 
first of these attempts an inqiriry was instituted, 'n;, 
but afterwards abandoned: the seeond was de¬ 
feated by the resolution of the council to demand 
for their sovereign the hand of Elizabeth, the 
eldest da’ughtcr of the king of France. It is 
probable that on this occasion some menaces 
were thrown out. The lord Gray hastily dc- 
])arted for the northern counties: and (Somerset 
had prej)ared to follow him, when he was de¬ 
tained by the asseveration of sir IV^illiam Her¬ 
bert, that no injury was intended. A second 
reconciliation ensyed: for some days costly cn- Ainilai. 
tertainments were given altcrjiatcly by the lords 


It appears fioin a letter of Waiwic*;, dated Jan. 2'2, and pub¬ 
lished by Strype (ii. 278), that during the u'lnler the council had 
deliberated on a secret matter of extreme importance: tliat it re¬ 
quired the greatest “ vigilance and circunispcctiunthat the chan¬ 
cellor and treasurer wished “ to wrap it up in .silence," because it 
was “nut expedient it shoidd come in que.stionbut that he 
(VVarwick) wished it to be “ leturined, seeing it had been so far 
“debated.” He makes ysc of these remarkable expressions: 
“ God preserve our master! If he shsuld fail, there is xvatriiers 
“ enough that would bring y in tpicsliou, and xvould bJrden you 
“and otliers^xvho w'ill not nowiunderstauil the danger, to be de- 
“ ceivers of the xvluje body of the realm with an instriimeiltfurged 
“ to execute your malicious meanings.” It appears *o me lhal he 
alludes to the will oyiciiiy VIII. Lord I'aget, to whuin the let¬ 
ter was written, did afltnowledge in the iiesj rei»ii that the sig¬ 
nature lb it wss a forgery (Lesley, p. and an instrument had 
been lately devised, ?», if it were iiiLeiWc’d to remedy this defect, 
^y it Edward*ratiiieS\w'hatever had* yillicrto been dune hy^is 
council, and gave them full power to act jn liis name hereafter, 
ttee it in Strype, ii. Rec. V-"- 
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CHAP, of each party: and the rival chiefs|lavished on 
each other demonstrations of friendship, while 
the bitterest animosity was festering in their 
breasts.'-'* ‘ ' 

Treaty of Thc marqucss of NortJiampton, attended by 
lictwcen three earls, thc eldest sons of Somerset and War- 
wick, and several lords and gentlemen, pro- 
Trench cccdcd to Puris, to invcst the king of France 
' .I'uly 19. with thc order of thc garter, and to seek a wife 
for his sovereign. Ilis first demand, of the young 
queen of Scotland, was instantly refused: his 
second, of thc princess Elizalicth, was as readily 
granted. Thc ncgoeialors agreed that as soon 
as Elizabeth had completed„her twelfth year, 
she should be maj-ried to Edward; that her por¬ 
tion should be fixed at 2()(),00() crowns; and 
that her dower should be 10,000 marks, “ the 
“ same as the dower of thc most illustrious lady 
“ Catharine, daughter of Ferdinand king of Cas- 
“ tile, or of any other queen of England, lately 
“ married to Henry of happy memory, king of 
“ England.”'-' To return tjie compliment, the 
Frdnch king sent to his destined son-in-law his 
order of St. Miohael, by the marshal St, Andre, 
wh6 Avas accompanied by a numerous retinue. 
This minilter ivas received^on his landing by the 
gentlemen of the county to thevSmount of 1000 
horsemen, 'and avoiding the capital on account 

-V------i 


Edward's Journa.], sa 39. 
Ibid. 25. Pym, xv. ■/ 3. 
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of the sweiiting sickness,visited the king at 
Hampton court, where he was sumptuously en¬ 
tertained by Edward himself, by the duke of 
,Somerset, and by the'carl of Warwick. At his ,Tui> ;;i. 
dejiartui'c he received several, valuable presents.'*’’ 

These tranquil and festive occupations did not, 
however, harmonize with the projects of revenge 
and bloodshed which were secretly meditated 
by the two rivals. Somerset, probably for his 
own security, kej)t a strong body of armed men 
within his house; debated with his friends the 


Arrest of 
Soniorsel 
anil Ills 
frienils. 


cx'pccliency of an attempt to raise the city; and 
sometimes hinted that ii^sassination alone could 
JVee him from th/t persecution of his encmie.s. 

But his timidity and imprudence were no match 
for the caution and decisioi^ of Warwick. That 
nobleman was apprized of all his designs; to cut 
off his hope of an asylum in the northern coun¬ 
ties, he procured for himself the general warden- 
ship of the Scottish marches, with all that pre- Sept. ar. 
eminence and authority, which had ever been 

possessed by any ftjnner warden since the reign 

____ > _ _ 

“ This ^weat win nior,» velipmenl than the old swfat: for, if 
“ one took cold, he died within' three hours, and if he escaf^cd, it 
“ held him hut ninefhnurs, or ten the most. Also if he slept the 
" first six hours, as he should be very desirous tfl do, then he 
“roved, and shouliVdie roving.’’ Edward's .fournal, 30. Tlie 
deaths ip London, on July 10th, amounted to 106; July 11th, to 
120; in eleven days, from the Uth to tli£,t9th, to 0?2. Strype, ii. 

279. 

'-’•I observe that th^rcsents given by the English, exceeded in 
'faille those given by thdtfrench* monarch. 'St. Andre received to 
tiie value of 3000f.: Nornampton to that of 500f, Journ, 33, 
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CHAP. of Ricliard JL ; and within a few d^Jys was ho- 
i—' > noured with the title of duke of Nortliumber- 

^ I 

Oct. 11 . land, whieh had long been extinct in conse¬ 
quence of the attainder of the lord Thomas Percy 
in 1537. At the same time to strengthen tlie 
attachment of his friends, he prevailed on the 
king to create the marquess of Dorsci duke of 
Suffolk,the earl of Wiltshire marquess of 
Winchester, sir William Plerbert, baron of Car¬ 
diff, and earl of Pembroke, and to confer on 
Cecil, Cheek, Sidney, and Nevil, the honour of 
knighthood. Somerset began to susjiect that 
depositions had been sworn against him : he in¬ 
terrogated at his own house Rainier, one of the 
informers, but upon his denial permitted him to 
depart; and next inejuired of Cecil, the seere- 
tar 3 ^, who replied, that if the duke were inno¬ 
cent, he had nothing to fear; if guilty, he (Cecil) 
could only lament his misfortune. To this am¬ 
biguous answer he returned a letter of defiance: 
but sixint the evening and the next morning in 
useless consultations;' and ^ in the afternoon, 
going t(i the court a'c Westminster, M^as arrested 
with lord Gray, c-and seut to the Toivcr. The 
next day the dutchess with her favourites, Mr. 
and Mrs. Crane, and sir Thomas Holcroft, sir 
Michael Stanhope, sir ThomsJ Arundel, sir 

lie had inarrieil Frances the clde^ dauLhtcr ol Charles Bran- 
doJ^ duke of Sufiull:, ty IMary, sister of kenry VIII. Her,two 
lirothers, Henry, duke* of Suffolk/and thj lord Charles, had died 
during the late sickness, 5 hype, u. 277 
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Miles Partilido'e, with several others, were enm- 
mitted to the same prison; and thfse were fol¬ 
lowed at short inteiwals by the lord Pag'et, the 
earl of Arundel, and tile lord Dacres of the north. 

Soon afterwards thw scvcvi’al bodies corporate 
within the city assembled at their dilferent 
halls : Avhere they \vere informed by a message 
from the king that* the cons])irators had deter¬ 
mined to seize the Tower, obtain possession of 
the broad seal, set fire to the city, and depart to 
the Isle of Wight; and on that account they 
were ordered to guard the gates with care, and 
to keep up strong patrejes in the streets."' 

While j)reparat'.ous were making for the trial 
of the prisoners, the thoughts of Edward were 
diverted from the api)roach^g fate of his uncle 
by the presence of a royal visitor, the queen 
dowager of .Scotland, who on her return from 
France to that kingdom had east anchor in the 
harbour of Portsmouth. At the request of 
Henry she had obtained permission to continue 
her journey by lancj; and, to do her honour, the 
gentlemen of each county received order^ to’ at¬ 
tend upon her as she' parsed, iler former hos¬ 
tility to the interests of England gave her no 
claim on the friendship of Edward; biil to please 
the king of Friflice, it had been determined to 
treat her with extraordinary yespect: she was 
invited to ithe jtapital, and intreduced to tJ»c 


CHAP. 

I, 


Arrival of 
thu ilowa- 
gcr queeu 
ul'Scot¬ 
land. 


Oct. ' 1 '!.. 
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ward’s Journal, sr. 
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CHAP, young king, who met her in the (great hall, 

'—^ _ > kissed her, took her by the hand, and conducted 

her to her chamber. They dined together in 
state, and after her deparrture he sent her a 
valuable diamond. ^ She .left London attended 
Nov. 6. by a numerous retinue of ladies and gentlemen, 
and at the gate received a present of one hun¬ 
dred marks from the city.’“ * 

Dr)io- The marquess of Winchester had been ap- 
against pointed lord steward for the trial of Somerset. 
Somerset. Twenty-seven peers were summoned as judges; 
among whom sate Northumberland, Northamp¬ 
ton, and Pembroke, the known enemies of the 
accused. The indictment, ,whicli had been 
found at Guildhall by the grand jury of the city, 
accused the duke of^raitorously conspiring with 
divers others to depose the king from his royal 
estate, and of feloniously inciting several of the 
king’s subjects to take and imprison the earl of 
Warwick, one of the privy counsellors. The 
witnesses, instead of an examination in open 
Nov. 30 . court, were called, oh the, day preceding the 
trial, before the lords of the eouncil and twenty- 
two peers and noblemeiT,,in'whose presence they 
made oath that they were not-influenced by 
force or fbar, envy or malice, that they had de¬ 
posed to nothing which was nsl true, and that 
they had shewn tpthc duke of Somerset as' much 

--- 7 • •• ,/ —-— 

Archsolog, xviii,. lOB, Eilij;arirs_jy,irnal, 37—3!), Sffvpt', 
ii. 3ai, t 
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favour as th|ir consciences would allow. From VHAP. 
their depositions, if they may be credited, it '—' 
seems to have been the plan of the c'onsjrirators, 
that the lord Gray shoald levy forces in the 
northern counties; that lord Pao-ct shoultf in¬ 
vite Northmnbcrland, 'Northampton, and Pem¬ 
broke, to* dine with him at his house in the- 
Strand ; that Somerset’s band of one himdred 
cavalry should intercept them in the way, or, if 
they were numerously attended, should assas¬ 
sinate them at table ; and that the duke havini>'‘ 
raised the city, should lead his horsemen, 2000 
infantry under Crane, and the populace, to attack 
the gens d’armes of the guard. In addition it 
appeared that he kept near his chamber at Green¬ 
wich a watch of twenty armed men to pinvent 
his arrest. 

The duke in his defence contended tliat the iiis trial, 
evidence of some of the witnesse.s ought to be 
expunged, because they were his men, and 
bound to him by oaths of fealty ; he required,, 
hut in vain, that Crane .should be confronted 
with him ; he dcnic’d that he. ever meant to kvy 
ny^n in th_c north, or .to taisc the city of London; 
he asserted that the guard at Greenwich tva»in¬ 
tended only as a protection from illegal violence; 
and maintained^that the idea of charging the 
gens d’armes was too extravagant to enter into 
the mind of an^^' man, whr/SP intellect was not 
deranged. iBut o.% that part' of tlie charge which 
tpuched him moi\neai1y, the design of assas- 

VOL. VII, I 
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CHAP, sinating the lords, he appeared to ijesitate. It 
'—^—> was indeed true, he said, that he had spoken of 
it. He had' even entertained the notion. But 
he .solemnly declared, 'that after mature con¬ 
sideration he had rejected it for ever. 

He is con- Tlic pccrs deliberated for some time on their 
demned, They acquitted him of treason, but 

unanimously found him guilty of having con¬ 
spired to seize and imprison the earl of War¬ 
wick, one of the privy counsellors; an offence 
which, by an act of the third of the king, had 
been made felony without benefit of clergy.'^ 
As soon as the sentence had been pronounced, 
Somerset fell on his knees, thanked the lords 
for their impartial conduct' during the trial, 
asked pardon of Northumberland, Northamp¬ 
ton, and Pembroke, whose lives he confessed 
tliat he had sought to take, begged them to 
solicit the king for mercy in his behalf, and 
recommended his wife and children to the pity 
of his nephew. The moment he was acquitted 


f TlijVt he was found g'uilty by the whole body, and not by a 
majority only, isplain^from theillecSnl t quilibet eotiun separ^im 
dixefunt qupd prfEdictus Edvardu's nuper dux Somers.; de feloniis 
pia;[iictis fuit culpal)ili5. Cokeis Entries, fut 4B!!. Neither is it 
true that thif was only felony, when the party continued together 
after proclamation to separate; for thereJi" another part of the 
same art, whifh, v ithout mention of any proclamation,^ makes it 
felony for any person ,ag^er the twelfth of February, “ to stir or 
‘^meve others to t^se or inake any traitoAjs or Rebellious assent,. 
“ bly, to the intent to do, or exercise, orpr'i in use any of the things 
" above mentioned.’'' St. 3. Ed.'VI, 5,/^ 
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of treason, ^he axe of the Tower was withdrawn; 
the populace, seeing- him leave the court without 
it, conceived that he had been liberated, and ex¬ 
pressed their joy by loud and reiterated accla- 
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CHAP. 

I. 


niations.'^^ 

After his condemnation, and in the solitude of AnJ^exe- 
his cell, Somerset -had leisure to compare his 
situation with that of the lord admiral, in the 
same place, not three years before. The duke 
had indeed enjoyed an indulgence, Avhich he 
had refused to his unfortunutc brother, a public 
trial by his peers. J3ut could he expect that the 
ambition of Warwick wmuld prove less jealous 


or inexorable than his*^ own: that an enemy 
would extend to Inin that mercy, -which he had 
withheld from one of his own blood ? He made 
indeed the experiment; but^i^vcry avenue to the 
throne was closed: his nephew was convinced of 
his guilt, and of the expedience of his punish¬ 
ment ; and he received for answer that he must 
pay the forfeit of his life, but should have a long 
respite to prepare himself for death. Six weeks 
after his trial the wtlrrant for. his execution \vas 
signed; and at an* ety-ly hour, eight'm the 


See Edward’s .fournal, 41, 4J, his letter to Fitzi^tric in Fuller 
(vii. 40!)), and Coke’s Entries, 4BZ. Those who in despite of these 
authorities, persist, Hfie Ihirnet (li. 178), in asserting the inno¬ 
cence of the dujie, are compelled to inaktt a numbf!!' of gratiiituuB 
suppositions, not one o^ which receives flij support from contem¬ 
porary evidence.* 

XV. 2D5. \t^are told that the lung was kept from re¬ 
flection hy a continued s^es of occupations and amusements: yet 
I 2 
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morning, he was delivered to thi sheriffs of 
London, and by them conducted to the scaffold 
on Tower Hill. An immense crowd had already 
assembled. The duke’s'attention to the poor 
during his protectorship, and his constant oppo¬ 
sition to the system of enclosures, had ercated 
him many friends among the lower classes, who 
hastened to witness his end, but still flattered 
themselves with a hope of a reprieve. In his 
address from the scaffold, he said, that he had 
always been a true subject to the king, and on 
that account was now willing to lay down his 
life in obedience to thc^law ; that on a review of 
his past conduct, there was,nothing which he 
regretted less than his endeavours to reduce 
religion to its pre,sent state; and that he ex¬ 
horted the people to profess it and practise it, 
if they Avished 'to escape those A'isitations Avith 
Avhich heaven Avas prepared to punish their 
offences. At that moment a body of officers 
with bills and halberts, Avho had been ordered 
to attend the execution, issued from the postern; 
and po^rceiving that they Avere behind fheir time, 
rushed precipitately toAyards the scaflbld. The 
croVd gave way: the spectators, at a distance 
ignorant bf the cause, yielded to the sudden im¬ 
pulse of terror; and, in their eai^erness to escape 
from imaginary ganger, some Avere trampled 

“ ~ gf' , V r 

tne first of these amusements occurred yf'" the 3d of January, a 

month after the condemnation! Such/ythings always took place 

during the Christmas holidays. See EUward's Journal, 43. 
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under foot ;* others, to the number of onehun- CHAP, 
dred, were driven into the Tower ditch; and 
niany dispersing themselves througli the city, 
ascribed their fright to afl earthquake, to a sud¬ 
den peal of thunder, or to some miraculous and 
indiscribable indication of the divine displeasure. 

Order had scarcely been been restored, when 
sir Anthony Brown, a member of the council, 
was seen approaching on horseback. Some one 
imprudently shouted, “ A pardon, a pardon 
and the word was quickly echoed from mouth to 
mouth, till it reached the scaffold; but the duke, 
after a moment’s suspense, learned that he had 
been deceived by the fond wishes of the specta¬ 
tors. The disappointment called up a hectic 
colour in his cheeks: but he resumed his ad¬ 
dress with composure and firiimcss of voice, re¬ 
peating that he was a loyal mao, exhorting his 
auditors to love the king, and obey his counsel¬ 
lors, and desiring their prayers, that he might 
die, as he lived, in the hvith of Christ. Then 
covering his face with his handkerclycf, he laid 
his head on the bl6ck. At -one stroke it was 
severed fi;pm the body.'^®. 

Of the many individuals accused as the luc- Fate ofhis 
complices of tliis unforClinate nobleman, four 

Edward’s Joiirn^ 45. Fox, 98. Tlie^ fanaticism of this 
writer cofliparej the tiiniiilt at the exectition tu wRat “ happened 
“ unto Christ, when a^the officers of ihefligh priests and pharisees 
* coming with Veapo’js to take him,‘being ^’Stonied, ran barif- 
“ wards, and fell to the jVound.”,^ Ibid. The^triie cause is noticed 

Stow, who was also pWsent, p. 607. 
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CHAP, only, Partridge and Vane, Stanhopi and Arun- 
V del, were selected for capital punishment. All 
were convicted oli the same evidence as the 
duke; all at the place of execution maintained 
their innocence; aiid Vane in strong language 
assured the spectators, that as often as Nor¬ 
thumberland should lay his head on Tiis pillow, 
he would find it wet with their blood. The two 
first died by the hand of the hangman, the others 
by the axe of the executioner. Though Paget 
had been the confidential advi.scr of Somerset, 
though it was said that at his house the intended 
assassination should have taken place, he was 
never brought to trial. But lie made his sub¬ 
mission, confessed that he had been guilty of pe¬ 
culation in the offices which he held under the 
cro^vn, surrendered the chancellorship of the 
dutchy of Lancaster, was. degraded from the 
order of the garter, and paid a considerable fine. 

1553. The earl of Arundel, after an imprisonment of 
twelve months, recovered his liberty; but not 
till he had acknowledged himself guilty of con- 
oealinj^tlie treason of the conspirators, had re¬ 
signed the officp of warden of several royal 
parks, and had bound himself tp pay annually 
to the king the sum of one thousand pounds 
during the term of six years*.v The lord Gray 
and the other prisoners were successively dis- 

■** Council Book, if. 259. Slow, cOn COS, Strype, ii. 310. 
Edward's Journal, 56. It is remarkable'that all of them were by 
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The parliliment met the day after the execu- CHAP, 
tion of Somerset. As it had been originally > > 

summoned by his order and under his influence, 
the lower house numberM amonsj its members iiammt. 
several, who cherished a warm, though secret Jm, 23. 
attachment to his memoiy. Their opposition to 
the court’animated their debates with a spirit of 
freedom hitherto unknown; and by delays and 
amendments they retarded or defeated the fa¬ 
vourite measures of the minister, till his impa¬ 
tience silenced their hostility by a hasty disso¬ 
lution. Of the acts which received the royal 
assent, a few deserve ^he reader’s attention. 

1. Now, for the first time, was made a legal 
provision for the poor. For that purjiose the 
churchwardens received ai^tliority to collect 
charitable contributions, and the bishop of the 
diocese was empowered to pretceed against the 
defaulters.'^ 2. It was about three years since 
the composition of the book of common prayer 
had been attributed by the unanimous assent of 
the legislature to “ the tfid of the Holy Ghost.” 

But this solemn declaration’ had not c'opjvinced 
the scepticism of tile foreign .teachei's. They 
examined the Jjook with a jealous eye; they de¬ 
tected passages, which in their estimation sa¬ 
voured of supei^Stition, or led to idolatry; their 
complaints were echoed and ^e-echOed by tliehr 

' f 

____ 0 _ - 

- 1 - ■ 

degrees taken into favo'\r, and obtaincJ the remission of a part or 
of the whole of iheir fines. St. 5 Ed. VI. i. 
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CHAP. English disciples ; and Edward, at the suggcs- 
—' tion of his favourite instructors, affirmed that, 
if the prelates did*not undertake the task, the 
new service should be freed from these blemishes 
without their assistance. Cranmer submitted 
the book in a Latin translation to the considera¬ 
tion of Bucer and Peter Martyr, whosc'iudgment 
or prejudice recommended several omissions, 
and explanations, and improvements: a com¬ 
mittee of bishops and divines acquiesced in most 
of the animadversions of these foreign teachers; 
and the book in its amended form received the 
assent of the convoeqtion. But here a new 
difficulty arose. It was the province of the 
clergy to decide on matters of doctrine and 
worship : how thep could they submit a work 
approved by themselves to the revision of the 
lay branches of"the legislature? To elude the 
inconvenience, it was proposed to connect the 
.^mended service and the ordinal to a bill, which 
was then in its progress through parliament, to 
compel by additional penalties attendance at the 
iDation^l worship. The clergy hoped that both 
forms would thus steal thrdugh the two houses 
without exciting any notice: byt their object 
was detetted and defeated: the books were 
lead through, before the act permitted to 
pass; and both without alteration were aKowed 
apd confirmed.^ ®y,fbe new statute* to which 

-^- 7 ^-—-^ 

Sirype's Cranmer, 209. 252, App. 154. Burnet, ii, 15S. 
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they had bii-en appended, the bishops were or- CHAP, 
dered to coerce with spiritual censures all per- wj—/ 
sons who should absent themselves from the 
amended form of servicfe, the magistrates with 
corporal punishment ajl those, who should em¬ 
ploy any other service in its place. To hear, or 
be presenf at, any manner of divine worship, or 
administration of the sacraments, or ordination 
of ministers, differing from those set forth by 
authority, subjected the offender on the first con¬ 
viction to imprisonment during the space of six 
months, on the second during-the space of one 
year, and on the third during the term of his 
natural life.''"’ 

3“. An attempt was-made by the crown to re- improve-, 

^ , , nicnt^n 

vive some of the most objectionable acts of the trials fur 
late reign. The lords without hesitation passed 
a bill making it treason to call the king or any of 
his heirs a heretic, schismatic, tyrant, or usurper: 
but the rigour of the measure was mitigated by 
the spirit of the commons, who drew a broad 
distinction between the • different manners of 
committing the offence. To brand the kin^with 
such disgraceful appellations “ by writing, print- 


St, 5 Ed. VI. 5. The dissentients to this intoltfant act were 
the earl of Derby, thiybishops of Carlisle and Norwich, and the 
lords Stourton and Windsor. Journ. 421. Aftc%tlie passing of 
the act the bisllbps laid aside the episctipjl dress, the prebendaries 
yheir hoods, because the rubric required nothing more than the iuj- 
plice. Collier, ii. 325.. 
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ing, painting, carving, or graving,”’ as it de¬ 
manded both time and deliberation, might be 
assumed as a proof of malice, and call for the 
very extremity of punishment: but to do it 
in words only, would often proceed from indis¬ 
cretion or the sudden impulse of passion, and 
therefore could not in justice deserve* so severe 
a retribution. On t^iis,account they visited the 
first and second offence with forfeiture and im- 
prisonment only, and reserved for the third the 
more grievous punishment of treason. The 
amendment, however, was of small importance 
compared with the pro^vision with which it was 
accompanied. The constant^ complaint of ac¬ 
cused persons, that they could not establish 
their innocence, because they were never con¬ 
fronted with their accusers, had attracted the 
public notice. The more the question was dis¬ 
cussed, the more the iniquity of the usual method 
of proceeding was condemned: and it was qow 
enacted, that no person should be arraigned, in¬ 
dicted, convicted, or attainted of any manner of 
treason, unless on the oath of two lawful accu¬ 
sers, who should be brought before him at the 
time of his arraignment, and there^should openly 
avow and' maintain their charges against him. 
ITius was laid the foundation sj* a most impor¬ 
tant improi^ement in the administration of cri- 
Bjinal justice and a maxim was introduced,^ 
which has proved the best sl^ld of innocence 
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against the jealousy, the arts, and the vengeance CHAP, 
of superior power.'^' 

4 “. The utility of the last enactment was I'rusecu- 
proved even before the expiration of the session. 

Tunstal, bishop of Dufham^ )iad been accused Duriiam. 
before the council of being privy to a design of 
exciting an insurrection in the north: but the 
informer, on account of the absence of a material 
document, which ought to have been in his pos¬ 
session, failed to establish the charge. When, 
however, the duke of Somerset’s house was 
searched, the paper was found in a casket, and 
was acknowledged by J'unstal to have been 
written by himself. Northumberland immedi¬ 
ately committed the prelate to the 7 ^ower, and 
introduced into the house of y)rds a bill “ to de- 
” prive him of his bishopric for divers heinous 
offencesbut in the commons it was argued, 
that in a case of deprivation the accused was en¬ 
titled to the same indulgence as in a case of trea¬ 
son; and a petition was presented to the king that 1552. 
the bishop and his accuse'i' might be confronted 
with each other before the house. Edwgpd* re¬ 
turned no answTr: the commcpis neglected to 
proceed with 51 bill of attainder against the date 
duke of Somerset and his adherents, which had April 13 . 
come down fro/W the lords; and Northumber¬ 
land, Wearied with their opposition ^nd delays 

* • 

:-.-- 


*V St. 6 Ed. VI. 11. 
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CHAP, prevailed on the king to dissolve Hlie parlia- 
v—' ment.'^^ 

The Eng- The late statute ensured the adoption of the 
introduced amended liturgy in every diocese of the king- 
® French translation communicated it to 
the natives of Jersey and'Gucrnscy. But were 
not the king’s subjects in Ireland cljually en¬ 
titled to the benefit of a form of worship in their 
own tongue ? Undoubtedly they were; but it had 
long been the object of the government to sup¬ 
press the Irish language within the English pale: 
and to have chosen thatlanguagc for the vehicle of 


religious instruction and religious worship, would 
have been to authorize’and perpetuate its use. 
It was, I conceive, for this reason that the royal 
advisers submitted to entail on themselves that 
reproach, which tl^ey had been accustomed to 
cast on the church of Rome, and had enjoined 
by proclamation that the Irish should attend to 
the service in English, a language which few 
among them could understand. By Brown, the 
archbishop of Dublin, and four of his brethren, 
the^,^der was cheerfully 'obeyed : Dowdal, 
archbishop of Armagh,, and the otliej: prelates, 
rejected it with scorn. ' Tlie consequence was 
that the ancient service'was generally retained: 


—-^- 

Lords’ JDvrnalt, 418. 425. archbishop Cranmer jincl lord 
Stourton dissented from ,the bill against the bishop of Durham, 418. 
Journals of Commons, 21. 23. Extract from ^Council Book,* 
Archseol. xviii. 170. 
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the new was adopted in those places only, where CHAP, 
an armed force compelled its introduction. The 
lords of the council, to punish the disobedience 
of Dowdal, took fromliiih the title of primate of 
all Ireland, and transfej-rcd it to his more obse- 
quious brother the archbishop of Dublin. 

At the same time Cranincr had the satisfaction Anidcs of 
to complete two works of the hig-hcst impor- 
tance to the cause of the reformation, 1". a col¬ 
lection of the articles of religion, and 2". a code 
of ecclesiastical constitutions. 1“. During the 
last reign he had sul'jscribed with the other pre¬ 
lates every test of orth(idoxy promulgated by 
Henry: but after the dcati»)f that monarch a 
new light appears to have burst upon his mind; 
in the homilies, the order of cpmmunion, and the 
English service, he continued to recede from the 
opinions, which he had formerly approved ; and 
it was at last become a problem of some diffi¬ 
culty to determine what was or was not to be 
considered as the kiith of the English church. 

To remedy the evil, he dbtained an order from 
the council to compose a body of religlou;;*|^oc- 
trine, whieli, when it'had received the royal ap¬ 
probation, shquld become the authorized stan¬ 
dard of orthodoxy. It was an arduous and invi¬ 
dious undertaking. Why, it might be asked, now 

, LelanJ, 1. iii. c. 8. lie left the country: and the king a^- 
polntftfl him a successor: but the new,archbishop died in a few 
Weeks, and Dowdal recovered Ims see at like accession ot Mary. 

Strype’s Cranmer, 278. 
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CHAP, that the scriptures were open to all, should 
'—V—' the opinion of any one man, or of any particular 
body of men, bind the understandings of others: 
or why should those who had emancipated them¬ 
selves from the authority of the pontiff, be eon- 
trolled in their belief by the authority of the 
king? On the other hand the areliTlishop was 
supported by the example of the reformed 
churches abroad, and impelled by the necessity 
of enforcing uniformity among the preaehers at 
home, who by their dissensions and eontradic- 
tions perplexed and disedified their hearers. 
Crannier proceeded in his task with caution and 
deliberation; a rough copy was circulated among 
his friends, and submitted to the inspection of 
the council: the communications of others were 
gratefully accepted, and carefully weighed; and 
the work, when it had received the last correc¬ 
tions, was laid before a committee of bishops 
and* divines. Their approbation ensured that 
of the king, by whose authority it was published 
in forty-two articles in Latin and English; and 
by A^om, a short time before his death, it was 
ordered to be subscribed by all churchwardens, 
schoolmasters, and clergymen.'^ On this foun- 

i. * 

__ 

Strype's Cranmer, 272.293. Biirnsl^ ii. 166. iii. 210—213. 
Wilk. Cone. iv.''79.'' In (he universities an oath was exairtcd from 
every person who took any degree, that he would look on the 
s«‘.icles as true and certain,.and would defend them in all places aS^ 
agreeable to the word of God. It will, lyjwever, require soitie in¬ 
genuity to reconcile with each otHer the following passages in that 
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datiou rests its authority. It was never ratified CHAP, 
by parliament: nor does it appear to have been ^ , 

sanctioned by the convocation, 

2". 1 0 complete the relsrmation but one tiling Code oi 
more was now wanting, a code of ecclesiastical '' 
laws in abrogation of' the canons, which the 
realm had lOrmerly received from the church of 
Rome. Ihe idea of such a compilation had 
been entertained under Henry: it was reduced 
to practice under Edward. An act had been 
already passed empowering the king to give the 
lorcc ol law to those ecclesiastical regulations, 
which should be made by two-and-thirty com- 
mls.sloners ajipointcd by Ids letters patent, and 
taken in equal proportions from the spiritualty 
and tcmporalty of the rcalm.^ But experience 
shcw’cd tliat the number of the commissioners 
calculated to breed diversity rather than 
ui\lformity of opinion: and the task was dele¬ 
gated in the first instance to a sub-committe# of 
eight persons, with the archbishop at their head. 

The result of their labours is in a great measure 
attributed to his industry and research: bij^ it 
ivas put in.to a new foriq, and couched in more 
elegant language by the pens of theek and Hnd- 
don. Under tfic title of'Rcforinatio lijgum cc- 


o>Uli; De» tesle promitto ac spondee, mi scri*ptur1t aiictoritatera 

Iwminum jndiciispraposiluium. ..et artk'iilos_regiaauctoritate 

liicem editos js-o veris et certis haljituriim, onini in loco, 
quam Tonsentientes cum verLo dei defeiisurum. MSS. Col. Cor. 
Chr. Cant. Misce!. P. fol. 492. 
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CHAP, clesiasticaruni, it treats in fifty-one articles of all 
<——- those subjects, the cognizance of which apper¬ 
tained to the spiritual courts: and though its 
publication was prevented by the premature 
death of the Ring, it must be considered as 
a most interesting document, inasmuch as it 
discloses to us the sentiments of Tiie leading 
reformers on several questions of the first im¬ 
portance. 

It commenecs with an exposition of the Ca¬ 
tholic faith, and enacts the punishment of for¬ 
feiture and death against those, who deny tlie 
Christian religion. It then regulates the pro¬ 
ceedings jn cases of lieresy, the ceremony of 
abjuration," and the delivery, of the obstinate 
heretic to the ciidl magistrate, that he m-ay 
suffer death according to law. Blasphemy sub¬ 
jects the offender to the same penalty. Trie 
marriages of minors, without the consent/of 
their parents or guardians, and of all persons 
whomsoever, without the previous publication 
of banns, or the entiro performance of the cere- 
mqj^ in the church according to the book of 
common i)raycr, arc pronounced of no effect. 
The seducer of a single woman is compelled to 
marry h&r, or to cndoif her with one third of his 
fortune; or, if he have no fertile, to charge him¬ 
self Avith tire‘maintenance of their illegitimate 
offspring, and^tb suffer some additional and ar- 
Ibitrary puhishment. Adultery is 'visited.with 
imprisonment'or transportation for life. In 
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addition, if the offender be the wife, she forfeits CHAP, 
her jointure, and all the advantai^es she mii^ht 
have derived from her marriage: if the husband, 
lie returns to the Avife ,hcf doAver, and adds to it 
one half of his OAvn fortune, Eut to a clergy- 
manj in Avhorn the enormity of the offence in¬ 
creases in-jM-oportion to the sanctity of his oflSce, 
the penalty is more severe. lie loses his bene¬ 
fice and surrenders the aa'IioIc of his estate, if 
he be married, to the unoffending party, for the 
support of her and her children; if unmarried, to 
Ijie bishop, that it may be devoted to purposes 
of charity. 

Divorces arc alloAved*not only for adultery, 
l)ut for cruelty, Iftng absence, and incompati¬ 
bility of temper: and in all such eases the par¬ 
ties are permitted to marry again; but Avherc 
one deserts the other, this indulgence is con¬ 
fined to the innocent person; the guilty is con¬ 
demned to perpetual imprisonment. In cases 
of defamation, Avhen from the destruction of pa¬ 
pers or the absence of u'itncsscs, the truth can¬ 
not be discovered,‘the accuged is permitt^ to 
clear his character by his oath, provided he can 
produce a competent ilumber df compurgators, 
who shall sAvear that they give full crtjdit to his 
assertion. Com/nutation of penance for money 
is conceded on particular occasions; the right 
of devising property by Avill is refused to mar¬ 
ried, Avome'h, slaves, childrpn under fourteeff 
years of age, heretics, libellers, females of loose 

VOL. VII. K 
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CHAP, character, usurers, and convicts sentenced to 
v—..J_I death, or perpetual banishment or imprison¬ 

ment : and excqmmunication is asserted to cut 
off the offender from.thp society of the faithful, 
the protection of God, and the exjiectation of 
future happinessand to consign him to ever¬ 
lasting punishment, and the tyranny of the 
devil. 

Edwartl’s Edwai’d had inherited from his mother a weak 
delicate constitution. In the spring of the 
Ma^rdi 1 Considerably reduced by successive 

attacks of the measles and the small-pox; jn 
the latter part of the summer a troublesome 
cough, the effect of Imprudent exposure to the , 
cold, terminated in an iriflammation on the 
lungs; and whe^^ the new parliament assem¬ 
bled, the king’s weakness compelled him to 
meet the two houses at his residence of White¬ 
hall. In the morning, after he had heard a ser¬ 
mon from the bishop of London, and received 
the sacrament in company with several of the 
lords, he proceeded ,in state to a neighbouring 
chj^ber, in which the session was opened with 
a speech from the chancollor, Goodrich, bishop 
of^Ely. Northumberland had no reason to fear 
opposition from the present parliament. To 
secure a majority in the lowc^rJiDUse, orders had 
been sent^toHhg, sheriffs to return grave and 

t ■ 

See the Reformatto legum ecclesiasticarum, publislrtd aniiu 

1571. 
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nble men, and to attend to the recommenda¬ 
tions, of the privy counsellors in their neigh¬ 
bourhood : and sixteen individpals, all of them 
employed at court, anil high in the confidence 
of the minister, had been nominated by the king 
liimself, in letters addressed "to the shcrills of 
Hampshire, *8uffolk, Berks, Bedford, Surrey, 
Cambridge, Oxford, and Northamptonshire.'^ 
The great object of Northumberland was to ob¬ 
tain money for the payment of the royal debts, 
which amounted to a considerable sum, and 
could not be liquidated by the annual sales of 
tlie chantry lands, and of the monastic posses¬ 
sions still held by croAl’n."'^ A subsidy with 
two tenths and fifteenths, was granted: but the 
preamble, ■which attributed t^e king’s neces¬ 
sities to improvident and extravagant expendi¬ 
ture under the duke of Somerset, is said to have 
given rise in the lower house to a long and ani¬ 
mated debate. Another object, perhaps of equal 
importance in the opinion of the minister, was 
the dissolution of the bishopric of Durham. De¬ 
feated in his attempt to procure the dcprivatyjii 
of Tunstal m the last parliament by a bill of 


CHAl'. 

I. 


Strype, ii. 39-t. ^ 

See the ;;reat amnimt of these sales in Strype, ii. SC2. 373. 
^27. App. 85—94. As .V additional resource, ponunissions were 
*s-sued to sjize for the treasury all the plate, jewels, *nd oniatnents 
belonging to the churches, leaving only as uiany chalices in each 
'i' might be nece^ary for the adininistnvion oTthe sacrament,and 
sucli ofnaments as the cotiimissioners irt their discretion should 
tbink requisite. Fuller, 1. vii. 417.* 

K i 
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CHAP, pains and penalties, he had erected a new court 
'——' of lawyers and civilians, with power to call tlie 
prelate before them, to inquire into all cons])i- 
racics, concealments, ■ contempts and offences 
with which he might be charged, and to pro¬ 
nounce judginent' of deprivation, if his guilt 
should deserve such punishment, iiy this new, 
and as it was afterwards held, illegal tribunal, he 
had been stripped of all his ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ments : and as the see of Durham was now held 
to be void, an act was passed for the suppression 
of that diocese, and the establishment of two 
others by the king’s letters patent, of which one 
should comprehend the cou^fy of Northumber¬ 
land, the other that of Durham. To justify this 
measure Avas alleged the enormous extent of the 
former diocese; a hypocritical pretext employed 
to turn the attention of the members from the 
real object of the ministers. Within a month 
after the dissolution the bishopric was converted 
into a county palatine, annexed for the present 
to the crown, but destined to reward at a con- 
toi^ent opportunity the sefvices of the house of 
Dudley.'"*'* , « 

wimT’ ,^01'thumberland was not only the mostpower- 
nches and fulj his F^acity had made him the most wealthy, 
ambition, individual in the realm. T^hough his former 
possessions were.sufiiciently ample to satisfy the 
ordinary avarjefe of a subject, he had, during this 


Strype, ii. 507. 
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and the two last years, inercased them by the 
addition of the stewardships of the cast ridinii of 
Yorkshire, and of all the royal manors in the 
five northern counties' and by ^wants from the 
crown of Tinmonth and Alnwick, in Nortiinm- 
bcrland, of Jlcrnard castle, in the bishopric o 
Durham, and of. extensive estates in the three 
shires of Somerset, Warwick, and IVorccstcr.'^'' 
He was, however, aware that he held this pre¬ 
eminence of wcaltli and ])ower l)y a very pre¬ 
carious tenure. Tlic life of the kin”- was uncer¬ 
tain, in all probability was hasteniiif; to its close; 
from the lady Mary, the.j)resumptivc heir, he 
had little reason to^expect friendship or protec¬ 
tion: and he foresaw tliat, if lie were left to the 
mercy of his enemic.s, he must'^rcsiirn his oflices, 
regorge his wealth, and perhaps atone for his 
aiubition on the scaffold. It became his policy 
to provide against future danger, by increasing 
the number, and multiplying the resources of his 
adherents, His brother and sons were placed 
in confidential situations n'car the throne; c\ erjr 
office at courj was successively intrusted to one 
or other ainting hi s creatiyvs, whc^c predecessors’ 
received yearly, pensions ^as the reward of th’eii' 
I’esignation, and the jirice of their fufurc ser¬ 
vices: and, to eSnneet with his, own the in¬ 
terests bf other powerful families, he projected 
a marriage batween his fourth^oig^juilford Dud- 


rilAi’. 

I. 


Set llie lilies uf lliese cranls in Slrype, ii. 499 , 504 , 307 , 503, 
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CHAP, ley, and the lady Jane Gray, the granddaughter 
V—' of Mary, aster to Henry VIII.; a second be¬ 
tween his own daughter Catherine, and the lord 
Hastings, the eldest son of the carl of Hunting¬ 
don ; and a third 'between the lady Catherine 
Gray and lord Herbert, the son o£thc earl of 
Pembroke, who owed both his title and property 
to the favour of Northumberland.''’’ 

Hitherto Edward, who had inherited a portion 
of his father’s obstinacy, had paid little attention 
to the advice of his pliysieians. In the begin- 
Alay 5. ning of May an unexpected improvement was 
observed in his healtii: he i)romised to submit 
for the future to medical advice; and the most 
flattering liopes were entertained of his rceo- 
very.‘'’‘—Northui^berland chose this period to 
celebrate the marriages by Avhich he sought to 
■consolidate his power. Durham house, in tlie 
^strand, his new residence, was a scene of con¬ 
tinued festivity and amusement: the king, un¬ 
able to attend in person, manifested his approval 
Jpy magnificent presents; gnd at the same time, 
as if it were wished to conciliate t]je approbation 
of^the lady'Mafry, a griint was made to licr of the 

Stow, 609. There remained a third daughter, the liriy Mar; 
Gray, who in 1505 was furtively marria^o Martin Keys, the geu 
tieman portcri lie the largest man, she the mpst^diminuiiM 
woman, at court. EVzabeth threw them both inth prison. Strypf 
. annals of the reforrTiation, i. 477. , 

See Northumberlaad'slettcr to Cecil, dated May 7. t.Strypr 
ii. App. ifll. and'the lady Mary’s to tlie king, dated May Iti 
Strype, ii. 424. 
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castle of Hertford, and of several manors and CHAP, 
parks in the counties of Hertford and Essex.'” v— 
After a short and delusive interval, Eidward lu^ at- 
rclapsed into his formor vrcakness. The symp- a’iHlftile 
toms of his disorder ltcw daily more alarmin?: ‘■"'^'^'=5- 

° ^ hion. 

and it became evident ’that his life could not be June, 


protracted biT^^ond the term of a few weeks. His 
danger urged Tjorthumbcrland to execute a pro¬ 
ject, which he had in all probability meditated 
for some time, of perpetuating his own influence, 
by placing the crown, in the event of the king’s 
death, on the head of his own son. By act of 
parliament, and the will of the last monarch, 
the next heirs were the ladies Mary and Eliza¬ 
beth ; but, as the’statutes pronouncing them 
illegitimate had never been rejTcaled, it was pre¬ 
sumed that such illegitimacy might be success¬ 
fully opposed in bar of their claim. After their 
exclusion, the crown would of right descend to 
one of the representatives of the two sisters 
of Henry VIII.; Margaret, queen of Scotland, 
and Mary, queen of Franec. Margaret was the 
elder: but her dcscc'ndants had been overlooked 


in the will of the latching, and the animosity of 
the nation against Scotland would readily induce 
it to acquiesce in the eiiclusion of tho Scottish 
line. There rcirijined then the representative 
of Maisy, the French queen, jvhd was France.s, 
married to Gray, formerly maftipess of Dorset, 


Strype, if. 520, 521. 
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CHAP, and lately created, in favour of his wife, duke of 

.——I Suffolk. But Frances had no ambition to ascend 
a disputed throne;' and easily, consented to trans¬ 
fer her rii,dit to her e'ldc'st daughter Jane, the 
wife of Northumberland’s fourth son, Guilford 
Dudley.’’^ Having arranged his plan, the duke 
ventured to whisper it in the. ear*of the sick 
prince; and recommended it to bis approbation 
by a most powerful appeal to his religious pre¬ 
judices. Edward, he said, by the extirpation of 
idolatry, and the establishment of a pure system 
of faith and worship, had secured to himself an 
immortal rc})utation iii, this, everlasting happi¬ 
ness in the next world. The lovers of the gos¬ 
pel had promised to themselves the long enjoy¬ 
ment of so invalihiblc a blessing; but now the 
dangerous state of his health opened to them a 
dark and menacing prospect. He was acquainted 
with the bigotry of his sister Mary, which had 
hitherto set at defiance both his persuasion and 
Ins authority. Were she to ascend the throne, 
she would seize the firk opportunity to undo all 
thairhc had done to extinguish the new light, 



Jamft 1 V.sATnrrap^i- — — 

DlScotlalid, I ‘ I earl ul Angui. 


^fnc^en.=:JamM V.=Mary M^rgaret=Sluart, 

unPTH^,.*. ofLor- 1 carl of 

rain. ^ [ Lenox. 

.J I. 
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queen of l!>rutUnii. 
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fjfFrdiiLe. ^duke of Suffolk 


Fraiicci = Gray, Eleanur= Clifford, 

IdiikL-of l I earl of 
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and to replunge the nation into the darkness of 
error and superstition. Did he not shudder at 
the very thought? Could he answer it to him¬ 
self ; would he be able to answer it before God, 
if by his connivance he shoidd permit, while he 
had it in his power to' avert’ so direful an evil ? 
Let him malte a will like his father, let him pass 
by the lady Mary on account of illegitimacy, 
and the lady Elizabeth, who laboured under the 
same defect, and then entail the crown on the 
posterity of his aunt, the French queen, whose 
present descendants were distinguish9d by their 
piety and their attachment to the reformed 
worship, 

To these interested suggestions the sick prince 
listened with feelings of aj)prf)bation. Perhaps 
he persuaded himself that he might justly as¬ 
sume on his death-bed those powers which had 
been exercised by his father Henry : j)crhaps he 
deemed it a duty to sacrifice the riglits of his 
sisters to the paramount interests of his religion. 
He was, however, careful not to expose his ad¬ 
visers to the resentment of tfiose, whom liexvas 
about to exclude froih the succession. He took 
the whole responsibility on himself; sketched 
with his own pen a rough draft of the new entail 
of the crown ; ai'Id, when it had been fairly trans- 
crlbed’,,agped the copy with kis riairfc above and 
below, aiuj^on each mai^in.'“" 

-B-- 

Godwin, 103. It is in Sttype’s Cran. App. 1C4. 

The directions for the other part of the will were written hy 


CHAP. 

I. 


Edward ] 

CUllSCUli. 
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CHAP. 1 Afi soon as these preparations were completed, 
v—J;—/ sir Edward Montague, chief justice of the com- 
tincTof pleas, sir Thomas Bromley, another justice 
thejudges. pf the Same court, and ‘sir^Richard Baker, chan¬ 
cellor of the augmentations, with Gosnold and 
Gryflyn, the attorney and' solicitor-general, re¬ 
ceived a summons to attend the*council at 
June 12. Greenwich. On their arrival they were intro¬ 
duced to the king, who said, that he had seri¬ 
ously weighed the dangers which threatened the 
laws, and liberties, and religion of the country, 
if the lady Mary should inherit the crown, and 
marry a foreign prince; that, to prevent so 
great an evil, he had determined to change the 
order of the succession; and that he had sent 
for them to draw ^) a legal instrument, accord¬ 
ing to the instructions, which he had authorized 
with his signatuiie. They attempted to speak: 
but he refused to hear any objection, and with 
difficulty consented to a short respite, that they 
might peruse the different acts of succession, 
and deliberate on the ■ most eligible means of 
accomplishing the royal plea'sure. 

June 14. Two days later Montague and his cempanions 
waited on the lords of the council, and informed 
them that such an instrument as had be^ re¬ 
quired, would subject both-thos^ who had drawn, 

■ I . . . ,1 , .1. I , , I „ i i i ■,- 

» ‘ 4 ^’ 

seoreraiy Petre, and djp&ted by Bdward, He left Mary and Eliza- 

Tfeh annuities of lOC^,, tjUd, if they should marly by adv^ of 
the cnuucil, added \ 0 fl 06 l. to thq portions left them byRis father. 
Strype, ii. 431. 
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and those who had advised it, to the penalties CHAP, 
of treason. At these words Northumberland > ^ 

entered from another room^ trembling with 
rage; he threatened and called them traitors: 
and he declared that be was ready to fight in 

* • * I 

his shirt with any man m so just a quarrel. 

They were comjnanded to retire, and the same 
evening received an order to attend again tlie 
next day, with the exception of the solicitor- 
general. 

On their admission to the royal presence, 

Edward sternly asked, why his command had 
not been obeyed. The chief justice replied that June 15 . 
to obey would have been dangerous to them, 
and of no service to his grace; that the succes¬ 
sion had been settled by statute, and could be 
altered only by statute; and that he knew of no 
other legal expedient but the introduction of a 
bill for that purpose into the next parliament. 

The king replied that it was his determination 
to have the deed of settlement executed now, 
and ratified afterwards in the parliament sum¬ 
moned to meet in’September: and therefore be 
commanded them on tbeir allegiance to submit 
to bi^ pleasure. Montague began to n»ver: 
his Conversion was haslened by the threats and 
reproaches of the lords of the council, who at- 
tendeJ^^njr body: and, after a shefrt hesitation, 
turning tq the king, hie pro/?sped his readme^ 
to Obey, but requested that he might have under 
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CHAP, tlic great seal, first a commission to draw the 
'—J—' instrument, and then a full pardon for having 
drawn it. To this Edward assented: Bromley 
and Baker followed the 'example of the chief 
justice : but the repugnapcc of Gosnold was not 
subdued till the following day.''^' 

Conduct Among the privy counsellors thefrwerc some 

oftliearch- , , * • i c i -n !■ 

lishop. who, though apprized ot the illegality, and appre¬ 
hensive of the consequences of the measure, 
suffered themselves to he seduced from their 
duty by the threats and promises of Northum¬ 
berland, and their objection to the succession of 
a princess, who would jprohably re-establish the 
ancient faith, and compel them to restore the 
projierty, which they had torn from the church. 
The archbishop, ifVe may believe his own state¬ 
ment, had requested a private interview with the 
king, but he was accompanied by the marquess 
of Northampton and the lord Darcy, in whose 
presence Edward solicited him to subscribe the 
new settlement, expressed a hope that he would 
not refuse his sovereign a favour which had 
been granted by every other counsellor, and 
assured him that, accordinfg to the cfccision of 
the judges, a king in actual possession, had a 
power to limit the descent of the crown after his 
decease., Cranmer confesses^lat he had the 
weakness td yieljl'against his own co^’fetion. 


•55 SfC Montague's statement in Fuller, 1. viii, 2 —5, 
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and thatj having once yielded, he resolved to CHAP, 
support the cause with all the influence of his '-4,—^ 
station.'®^ 

Northumberland, whether it was that he sus- Thcrour.- 
pected the fidelity of some among his eollcagues, ^ 
or that he was unwilling to 'trust the success of 
his project to the dilatory forms of office, had 
prepared another paper, to which at the royal 
command four-and-twenty of the counsellors 
and legal advisers of the crown affixed their sig¬ 
natures. By it they pledged their oaths and 
honour to “ observe every article contained in 
“ his majesty’s own devise respecting the succes- 
“ sion, subscribed with his majesty’s hand in six 
“ several plaecs, and delivered to certain judges 
“ and other learned men that'^t might be written 
“ in full orderto maintain and defend it to the 
uttermost of their power during their lives; and, 
if any man should hereafter attempt to alter it, 
to repute him an enemy to the welfare of the 
kingdom, and to punish him according to his 
deserts.As soon as‘the official instrument 


See his Tetter to queen*Mary, in Stiype’s Cranraer, App. 169. 
The subscribers were Thomas, aichlishop of Canterbury; 
Thomas, bishop df Ely, diancillor; Winchester, jord treasurer; 
Northumberland, great master; Bedford, lord privy seal; John, 
duke of Suffolk; NoiNampton, lord high chamberlain; Shrews-, 
bury, loidAresident in the north; the ejirl ol*Huittmgdon; thcearl^ 
of Pembroke; Clinton, lord admiral; Dp-rcy, chamberlain of the 
household; lori Cobliam; Cheyne, tr^urft of the household; lo^l,. 
llicbT; Gate, vice-chamberlain; Petre,Cheek, and Cecil, principal 

secretaries; Montague, Baker, Oryffyn, Lutas, and Gosnold, See 
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CHAP, had been prepared, it was engrossed in parclr 
ment, carried to the chancery, and authenticated 
June 21 , with the greAt sea]. It then received the signa¬ 
tures of the lords of the .council, and of most 
of the judges, and of the law officers of the 
crown.”'* 

June 22 . Northumberland’s next object vrlfs to secm’c 
the person of the lady Mary. His sons had re¬ 
ceived licences to raise companies of horse: 
several petty fortifications on the sea coast and 
the banks of the Thames, had been dismantled, 
to provide, without exciting suspicion, a supply 
of powder and ammunition for the Tower: forty 


the instrument in Strype's Craniner, App. p. 103. Burnet, iii. 
Rec. 2<iT. 

We have three accounts of the transaction, one tiy sir Eilwai d 
Montague, another by Cranmer, and a third hy Cecil. It may 
perhaps detract sometliingfroin their credit, that tlicy are interested 
statements, drawn up by the writers for the purpose of c.xtenuating 
their own guilt in the estimation of queen Mary. Neither is tl 
easy to reconcile them with each other, or with known facts. Tims 
Cranmer says that both the king and liis council assured him that 
the judges had declared in favour of the legality of the measure 
(Strype’s Cran. App. 1C9): Montague, pn the contrary, tells us that 
he repeatedly, in his own 'name and that of his colleagues, pro¬ 
nounced it illegal in nresence qf tht whoJc coimsil, and conse¬ 
quently of the archbishop (Fuller,' 1. viti. p. 3). Cecil says that lie 
refused to stAscribe, when none of the others tefused : and that it 
be subscribed at last, it was not as an abettor of the measure, but 
merely as a witness to the king’s signatura,*(Stiype, ii. 480.) Yet 
in the instrumeat mdnticaied in the last note, his name oepurs in its 
proper place, not as a wjtness, but as one who takes ® oath, and 
^yomises on his honow to maintain it: and Crantjier in his state¬ 
ment takes credit to hiiaset for being the last who was petmiaded 
to subscribe. 
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additional warders were introduced into that for- CHAl’. 
tress ; the constable, sir John Gage, was super- >—^ 
seded in the command by Sir James Croft, a 
creature of the dukeand Croft, when all was 
ready, surrendered his charge to the lord Clin¬ 
ton, lord high admiral.’ At tlie same time a letter 
was written iiy t^ie council to the lady Mary, re- June so. 
quiring her by the king’s order to repair imme¬ 
diately to court. Had she reached London, her 
next removal would have been to a cell in the 
Tower ; but she received a friendly hint of her 
danger on the road; and hastened back to her 
residence in Kenninghall in the county of Nor- 
folk.'“ 

We are told that'at this period the care of the Thckuig 
king was intrusted to a fcmal6 empiric, whose 
charms or medicines, instead of alleviating, ag¬ 
gravated his sufferings ; and that his physicians, 
when they were recalled, pronounced him to be 
at the point of death.''*' The report originated 
probably with those, who afterwards accused 
Northumberland of having taken the life of his 
sovereign. HowevCr that may be, on the first 
of July the<duke pretend^ to entertain hopes of 
his recovery: on the sixth of the same month July 6 
the king expired in the evening. The event had 
long been expected by the nation, and the ven- 
geanee-q^ the council had alrea<5y fisited 4vith 
stripes and imprisonment-severSLoffenders, both 

Stiype, ii. 521, Hayward, 327.’ Hayward, ib. Haylui*139. 
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His iibili- It would be idk to delineate the character df 

tics 

a princcj who lived Hot -till his passions could 
develope themselves, qr his faculties acquire 
maturity. His education, like that of his two 
sisters, began at a very early In abilities 
he w'as equal, perhaps superior to most boys of 
his years; and his industry and improvement 
amply repaid the solicitude of his tutors. But 
the extravagant praises, which had been lavished 
on him by his panegyrists and admirers, may 
be received with some degree of caution. In 
the French and Latin letters, to which they ap¬ 
peal, it is difficult to separate the composition 
of the pupil fromVhe corrections of the master;'” 
and sinde, to raise his reputation, dcccptiop 
arc known to have been employed on some o|c- 
casions, it may be justifiable to suspect that thty 
were practised on others. The boy of tu'elve or 
fourteen years was accustomed to pronounce 
his opinion in the couhcil with all the gravity of 
a hoary statesman'. But he' had been previously 
informed of tl^e subjocts^to be discussed: his 

See several instances fronl the council book in Strype, ii. 4?;:. 
On the first of July they wrote to the forjign ambassadors, “ that 
“ his majesty was. alive whatsoever evTl men did write or spread 
“ abroad: and, as they trusted and wished, his ejtate dlid towanl- 
“ ness of recovery liis sickness should shortly appear to the 

“ comfort of all good niyh.” Strype, ii. 429 . *■ 

These letters jnay be sepn in Fuller, 1. vii. p. 423. flearnL’-- 
Titus Livius, 115, and Strype, ii. App. 162. 
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preceptors had supplied him with short iKites, EHAI’. 
ri'liieli he committed to memory: and while he 
delivered their sentiments as his own, the lords, 
whether they w'crc awarsor not of the artifice, 
admired and applauded^ the ^irccocious wisdom 
v.ith wdiich heaven had'gifted their sovcreigii.''''^ 

Edward s rdiiijj^us belief could not have been ms n ii- 
the result of his own judgment. He w'as com- 'V - 
pelled to take it on trust from those about him, ’ 
ho moulded his infant mind to their own plea¬ 
sure, and infused into it their own opinions or 
I'icjudices. From them he derived a strong 
sense ot piety, and a habit of daily devotion, a 
warm attachment to the new, and a violent anti¬ 
pathy to tlie ancient, doctrines. He believed it 
to be the first ol his duties to extirpate what he 
had been taught to deem, the idolatrous worship 
ol fiis fathers; and with his last bi'eath he wafted 
a prayer to heaven for the preservation of his 
suljjeets from the infection of “ papistry.”’"'^ 
r Cl, it may be a quc.stion w'hcther his early dcativ 
has not proved a benefit te the Church of Eng- 
Jiiiid, as it is at present established. His senti- 
iiicnts, like ihose of his instructors, were tinged 
"ith Calvinisin: attem^ls w'ere’made to per¬ 
suade him that episcopacy was an ,eJ?pensivo 
“lul unnecessary ii^titution; and the courtiers, 

^liose (^petite for church property'had been 
lietted rather than satisfied bjfcformer spolift- 

m —-- 

See Strjpe, ii, 101, 


Fox, ii, 130. 
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CHAP, tions, looked impatiently towards the entiru 
^—v—' suppression of the bishoprics and chapters.' 
Of the possessions belonging to these establish¬ 
ments, one lialf had already been seized by the 
royal favourites: in tl]c course of a few years 
their rapacity would have devoured the re¬ 
mainder."’^ ■ 


State of The governors and counsellors of the yomi? 
(luring his king werc so occupied with plans of personral 


aggrandizement, and the introduction of reli¬ 


gious reform, that they could pay but liple 
attention to the great objects of national poliity. 
Under their care or negligence England ilvas 
compelled to descend from the pre-emineace 
W'hich she previously held among the nations of 
Europe; and heY degradation was consummajtt d 

On this Riibject the reader will he amused with the ilLr- 
terested advice of Hohey. In a letter of the loth of Jani(iar,i, 
1540, he tells the protector, that the foreign protestants “ Lvr 
“good hopes, and pray earnestly iJierefore, that the king's ni:|ji"ii 
“ will apprint imto.the good bishops an honest and competent llnii^-, 
•'sufficient for their maintenance, taking from tliem the rest of thru 
•‘worldly possessions and digMlies,and thereby avoid the vain >li.ry 
“ that Icttellithem truly and sincerely to do their duty.” From tin 
Msbops he proceeds to the chapters. He had been told that 1500 
horsemen had mustered at Bsussels to meet the^prince of Spain 
“ 'j.hicb, ’ he adds, “ when I heard, remenihcriog what great ser- 
“ vice su^ a number of chrtstfn men wer4 able to do, special!) 
«ih oar cwhjtry, wherein is so much lack of good horsemen, i; 
“ caused lae to. declare, under your*||race’s correction, what I 
« thouj^.: jSniestly tp wish with all my heart that, standing wiib 
“ it>Ai®sty’)l,p!easiite and your prudence, all the prcbenih 

« widiin England r&e jonverted to tJte like use, for the delence 
“ of our country, and’tite maiuleoance of honest poor gcfJilemcn. 
Apud Strype, ii. 88: •»» See note.(A). 
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iit the conferences for the restoration of Doii- 
logiie, by the supercilious conduct of the French, 
and the tame acquiescence of tiie English min¬ 
isters. For the advaiftag^ of commerce, the 
exclusive privileges enjoyed l^y the corporation 
of the stilyard, were abolished,: and a little 
before the kin'f>death an expedition was fitted 
out to discover a north-east passage to the coast 
of India. The attempt failed: Willoughby, one 
of the leaders, perished with liis crew from the 
cold of the winter: but Chancellor, the survivor, 
discovered the port of Archangel, and laid the 
foundation of a lucrative trade with the northern 
provinces of llussia.J"^ 

Within the realm poverty ^nd discontent 
generally prevailed. The extension of enclo- 
I siires, and the new. practice of letting lands at 
I lack rents, had driven from theii' homes nqine- 
■ I'ou.s families, whose fathers had occupied the 
s>ainc farms for several generations: and the 
increasing multitudes of the poor began to 
rc‘sort to the more populods towns in search erf 
tliat relief, which had'becn forfnerly distrybuted 
at the gates df the monistecies.'®* ,Nor wele the 
national morals ijnproved, if we may judge freffn 
the portraits drawn by the most eminent*af the 

—— _ *M ___— 

Go(lwini» y)4,^ •** Thus Levsr esekims: "Dnwii- 

* ciful Lord! wbit a number of poor, feebU^bsIt, bliial, kme, 
'’itiily, jea, i»itbPidks vagabonds and di*,embling cailiffs tmxed 
among ibeni, lie and creep, be^g in thp miry streets of 
London and WeStmioster.' Strype, ii. 449. 
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CHAP, reformed preachers. They assert that the 
wj—/ sufferings of the indigent were vieAved witli 
indifference by'the hard-heartedness of the 
rich; thatj in the purSuit of gain the most bare¬ 
faced frauds were avojved and justified; that 
robbers and murderers escaped punishment by 
the partiality of juries, and jA>5*'corruption of 
judges; that church livings were given to la} - 
men, or converted to the use of the patrons; 
that marriages i\ cre repeatedly dissolved by 
private authority; and that the haunts of prosti¬ 
tution were multiplied beyond measure.'’'’ How 
far credit should be^ given to such representa¬ 
tions, may perhaps be doubtful. Declamation'- 
from the pulpit^are not the best historical evi¬ 
dence. Much in them must be attributed to 
the exaggeration of zeal: much to the affec¬ 
tation of eloqifencc. Still, when these deduc¬ 
tions have been made, when the invectives of 
Knox and Lever, of Gilpin and Latimer, have 
been reduced by the standard of reason and 
experience, enougli ^ill remain to justify the 
conclusion, that flie (Change of religious polity, 
by removing jnany of 'the formtr restraints 
upbn vice, and enervatm|' the gtuthority of the 

Ibepfiousnesp, t^d opened ■a^ider,scope to the 
of ^feiinal pM^^^ 

'*’**/■' ’ ^ > ‘ - * . — -- 

- TbewdurfB^'rfStii^lias oolieited sdvetal passagas^n these 

subjects froBi,tbe ioW pr»<iiws,,a59.43a-T4S9, 
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CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


T-f‘Pirr>rt 9 / fier. 
‘■'•NHnsV. I&W. 
1' 


M Rry. 


K\n(i of Trmct. 
Henry II. 


A'fryfi ofSpah. 
DiBrlesV. 
riiihp II. 


Popft. 

Ju!iiu III. .. liu. 
Mnrrflhis H, iju 
fauHV. 


UljjY JANE CRAY PROCLAIMED QUEEN —THE LADY MARY lA AC- 
K.YOWLEDCED—HER QUESTIONS TO THE EMPEROR CHARLES 
•pEXECUTlON OP NORTIIOMBERLAND—JHSCONDUCT OF COUR- 

IjBNEY-QUEEN SEEKS TO RESTORE THE ANCIENT SERVICE 

ELIZABETH CONFORMS—CRANMER OPPOSES—PARLIAMENT, 
—■INTRIGUES OF NOAILLES — INSURRECTION OF WYAT—• 

FAILURE AND PUNISHMENT OF THE CONSPIRATORS—F.LIZA' 

BETH AND COURTENEY IN DIHCRACB—TREATY OF. HARRIASE 
BETWEEN M.4BY AND PHILIP—RECONCILIATION WITH ROME. 

The declining health of ijdward had attraqfcd CHAP, 
the notice of iJie neighbouring courts 1 to the 
two rival sovereigns, Charles V. of Genhany, intrigues 
and Hepry II. of France, it d|fer€tl a new sub- miSs?" 
ject of political intri^e! 
heir to'the* sick king was !i4 sister Mary, a 
princess; whd, • wer sineei the' of ker 
father, had been guided by the advice, and 
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CHAP, under persecution had been protected by the 
'—^ remonstrances, of the emperor. Gratitude, a.s 
well as consanguinity, must attach her to the 
interests of her benefactor and relative: pro¬ 
bably she would, in the, event of her succession, 
throw the power of England into the scale 
against the pretensions of : it was even 

possible that partiality to the father might 
induce her to accept of the son for her husband. 
On these accounts, both princes looked forward 
with considerable solicitude to the approachiiji^f 
death of Edward, and the result of the pljoL 
contrived by the ambition of Northumberland, 
loss. Charles dispatched from Brussels, Montmo- 
Mamix, and Renard, as ambassadors ex¬ 
traordinary to Ithe English court. They came 
under the pretence of visiting the infirm mo¬ 
narch; but their real object was to watch the 
prOteedings of the council, to study the re¬ 
sources of the different parties, to make friends 
for thelddy'Mary, and, as far as prudence would 
Allow, to promote 'hex- succession to the throne.' 

Hie ^Sfitue 'reasorfs whiclf inducedthe emperor 
tb favbiir.’tii^ the king of Fbanfce to oppose, 
iotere^lt Mai*y. Aware etf the design of 
Ms rital, Uenry dispatched to London the 

chevalier de Gye, 
'tb th^' attempts of 

i'hitfc '^dw progress of 

' liiisaWsdlSBS^ tiiUeniSit Sf of the 

‘•mjMsndOrSmatd, iilhe Ubniyof BwafifOn, nua. iii.Tiil. 1. 




MARY. 


these ministers was anticipated by the industry tlHAP. 
and address of Noailles, the resident ambas- ^ J j 
sador, who, though he would, not tominit his 
sovereign by too explieit an avoAval of Ids senti¬ 
ments, readily offered to the council the aid of 
Franee, if foreigners Should'attempt to disturb 
the tranquilllty..^of the realm. The hint was 
sufficient. Northumberland saw that he had 
nothing to.fear, and every thing to hope, frQm 
the policy of the French monarch." 

It was on the evening of the sixth of July Prorccil- 
that Edward expired at Greenwich. To conceal 
the knoAvledge of bus death, the guards liad been 
doubled fti the palace, and all communication 
had been intercepfed between his chamber and 
the other apartments. Yet &iat very night, 

AV'hile the lords sat in deliberation, tlie secret 
was communicated to Mary by,a note from tire 
earl of Arundel, unfolding the design of the 
conspirators. She was then at Hoddesdon, in the 
neighbourhood of London, and, had she hesi¬ 
tated, would by the next momiqg have begn a 
prisoner in the Tower. Without losing a mo-* 
ment she rsounted her fon-se, and rode with tire 
servants of her household to Kennw^hah, in 
Norfolk.^ 

The 'Gouncii l^;fdce td|er ,iaiding^; and 
Clinto%-the lord a(kajy;»1, p^ssossfon |of the 
T ower, fwi^ ,the jtoyaJ i . 4 »umtkiiM! 


■* A«iba9Sjii.d?ltesSr'aEiSsBjDo8,il45*^JSS. . MWd. 58, 
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CHAP, of prisoners of state. The tlirec 

' J—i next days were employed in makin«f sucli pre¬ 
vious arrangements as were thought necessary 
for the success of the enterprise....While the 
death of Edward.was yet unknown, the officers 
of the guards and' of the household, the lord 
mayor, six aldermen, and twelv^the principal 
citizens, were summoned before the council. 
Alf these were informed of the recent settle¬ 
ment of the crown, and required to take an 
oath of allegiance to the new sovereign: the 
latter were dismissed with an injunction not td 
betray the secret, and to watch over the tranl 
quillity of idle city. On the fourth morning it 
was determinedf to publish the important intel¬ 
ligence; land the chief of the lords, attended by 
a numerous escort, rode to Sion house, to an¬ 
nounce, to the lady Jane her succession to the 
throne of her royal cousin, 

Ldyjane Jane has .been described, to us as a young 
woman of gentle mannens, and superior talents'^ 
adducted to the study of the scriptures and the 
classics, i.bnt londor, of dress than Suited the 
au?tqrp,lotions,of the reformed preachers. Of 
^•designs, of the duke’ of N(»thumberland in 
and;of J^ie'^ts; by;w^^ he had 
o^empd (the ^:j)licity of J^fihvard,. she knew 

nptbingr: jpfls^.had,«sh0 suffered the, dai4f and 
i^ysj:eriotigja^tiW,S;o,f,,the teh^s to make 

any impression,,onJer tmnd.b:^^^^ 

vacy haff induced td soUdt,. Mhafc in the un- 
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i:.: 

certain state of the king’s health was readily CIIAI*. 
granted, permission to leave London, and to . / 

spend a few days at Chelsea: •she was enjoying 
herself in this retirement,‘when she received by 
the lady Sidney, her hpsband’s sister, an order juiy 9, 
from the council to re'turn immediately to Sion 
house, and to u'gait there the commands of the 
king. She obeyed; and the next morning was July 10. 
visited by the duke of Northumberland, the 
marquess of Northampton, and the earls of 
Arundel, Huntingdon, and Pembroke. At first, 
the conversation turned on indifferent subjects, 
but there was in their manner an air of respect, 
which awakened some uneasiness in her mind, 
and seemed to explain the hiqls already given 
to her by her mother-in-law. Soon afterwards 
that lady entered, accompanied by the dutchess 
of Suffolk, and the marchioness of Northamp¬ 
ton: and the duke, addressing the lady Jane, 
informed her that the king her cousin was dead; 
that before he expired, he had prayed to God to 
preserve the realm from the infection of papistry, 
and the misrule of liis sisters Mary and Eliza¬ 
beth : that, 1)n account of their being bastards, 
and by act of ^parliament incapable of the «uc- 
ecssion, he had resolved to pass them b^, and to 
leave the crown J&the ; aOd that he 

liad thin^qre commalMied the couifcll to 'prb^' 
elaim her, t|>e lady Jiihe,- his laMil heir, atid' in 
default of her find her isSuV,iiher tw5'^ters 
Cathertheadd Maiy.At^these ^or^s t^e lords 
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CHAP, fell on their knees, declared that tliey took her 
«—^ for their sovereign, and swore that they were 
ready to shed tlieir blood in support of her 
right. The-reader Hiay” easily .conceive the 
agitation of spirits which a communication so 
important and unlocked for, was likely to create 
in a young woman of timid hajjite and delicate 
health. She trembled, uttered a shriek, and 
sunk to the ground. On her recovery she 
observed to those around her, that she seemed 
to herself a very unfit person to be a queen: 
but that, if the right were hers, she trusted God 
would give her strength to wield the sceptre to 
bis hanour%nd the benefit of the nation. 

i^ch is the account of this transaction given 
by Jane herself, in a letter from the Tower to 
queen Mary."* The feelings which she describes, 
are such as we .might expect; surprise at the 
annunciation, grief for the death of her royal 
cousin, and regret to quit a station in which she 
had been happy. But modern writers have 
attributed to her much, of which she seems to 
have been ignoraBt., The •'beautiful language 
which they put mtd Ijei’ 'mouth; her forcible 
yeasfHiing in fovour of the claim of Mary^ her 
philo^pMc contenipitoTtlie g)lfflaJour of royalty; 

T?’ r" ■ - 

,11 

- * irhl«il^ger^t|^f|m«tAihaye«beeii .tiie-eonrmi0nTeq<i^ from 
her on her commi^l^ tlie Tower! It bo@i presen'yd in an 
lulian tranilatioii by PoTlidi; froiii a copy unEngluh, in his 
Uintoria kcdeMattii^ ddh fih'otttiioii'itfiigbiHena, yobliflKd in 
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her refusal to accept a crown wliich was not lior CHAP, 
right; and her reluctant submission to the com- / 
mands of her parents, must bo considered as the 
fictions of historians, *wh», in their zeal to exalt 
the character of their heroine, seem to have for¬ 
gotten that she was only sixteen years (»f age. 

The followir.L'- day the yonng queen was con- I’rorlaini- 
ducted by water to the Tower, the usual rcsi- 
dence of our kings preparatory to their corona¬ 
tion : she made her entry in state. Her train 
was borne by her moth er, th e dutchess of Suffolk: 
the lord treasurer presented her with the crown; 
and her relations saluted her on their knees. 

On the same afternoon the heralds proclaimed 
the death of Edward and the styecession of Jane: 
and a printed instiument was circulated, to ac¬ 
quaint the people with the grounds of her claim. 

It alleged, T. That though the succession, by 
the 35th of Henry VIII. stood limited to the 
ladies Mary and Elizabeth, yet neither of them 
eouldtake any tiling under that act, because,!^ 
a previous statute of the'28th of the same reign, 
which stiK remainhd in force, btrtli' daughters 
had been pronounced lMtstards,,/mfl incapable of 
iuhesritis^ the ctwn : 2“. Tliat even, liai^hey 
been bom %i lawful wedlpek, they eoufii have no 
claim to the suoaesMon after B^ard, because 
beingHns .'sisters only by the half-blood, they 
could not inherit iffom him aeftording to the an¬ 
cient laws and customs of realm : 3“. That 
theiKt of their beingsihnle wrmen-nis^t to be 
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CHAP, a bar to their claim, as by their subsequent mar- 
>—riages they might place the sovereign power in 
the hands of a foreign despot, who would be able 
to subvert the liberties of the people, and to 
restore the jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome: 
4°. That these considerations had moved the 
late king to limit, by Ills will aiid-by deed, the 
inheritance of the crown to the daughters of the 
dutchess of Suffolk, as being nigh to him of blood, 
and “ naturally born within the realm 5°. And 
that therefore the lady Jane, the eldest daughter, 
had taken upon herself, as belonging to her of 
right, the government of the kingdoms of Eng¬ 
land and Iftland, and of all their dependencies.’’ 
To the argumei^s contained in this laboured 
proclamation the people listened in* ominous 
silence. They had so long considered Mary 
the presumptive"heir, that they did not com¬ 
prehend how her claim could be defeated by 
any pretensions of a daughter of the house of 
Suffolk. Not a single voice was heard in ap¬ 
probation : a vintner’s 4)oy had the temerity to 
express his dissent*, and thtf next day paid the 
foirfeit of his folly with the ‘loss of hiy ears. 

Letters be- Tbe following morning arrived at the Towe^- 
Mary and a ■messen^cT from Mary, the bearer of a letter, 
thecoun- in which,, assuming the style^id tone of their 

July It —--------L-*;- 

» Noailles, ii, 62. R/hiet, ii. rec, S39. Somers* Tracts, i. J 74 . 
The Ifctds of tbts instrumqrtare taken otrt of thewilPof Edirjyd VI. 
wluch is fublisbed it^Awwli’s Jtate Trials, i. 754. .lie words, 

« bora within the realm,” were added to mlude the Scottish line. 
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sovcreigTij she upbrEuded them with their neglect cil Ai'. 
to inform her of the death of her brother, hinted >—^ 
her loiowledge of their disloyal intention to op¬ 
pose her right, and commanded them, as they 
hoped for favour, to prpclaim her accession im¬ 
mediately in the metropolis, and as soon as 
possible, in all ^ther parts of the kingdom. 

This communication caused no change in 
their counsels, awakened no apprehension in 
their minds. Mary was a single and defenceless 
female, unpreptired to vindicate her right, with¬ 
out money, and without followers. ?Vuuy had 
taken every precaution to ensure success. The 
exercise of the royal authority was in their 
hands : the royal treasures wj^re at their dis¬ 
posal ; the guards had sworn obedience : a fleet 
of twenty armed vessels lay in the river ; and a 
body of troops had been assembled in the Isle 
of Wight, ready at any moment to execute 
their orders. Depending on their own resources, 
contrasted with the apparent helplessness of 
their adversary, they' affected to dread her flight 
more than her resistance, and returned an an¬ 
swer undci* the signatru'cs of Ae archbishop, July 12. 
the chancellor, and twenty-one counsellor^ rc- 
,j|uiring her to abandon her false claini, and to 
submit'aS'a duti&il subject to her lawful and 
undoubted sovereign." 

—---j— 

' iii. 1^!. Strype, iiL rec, 3. Thf emperor was equally per¬ 
suaded of her inability to conteni^with the qpuncil, and on the fsd 
ul June advised beritn offer tliem a pardon Jbr all pastollences, »nd 
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CHAP. In a few hours the illusion vanished. The 
'—mass of the people knew little of the lady Jane, 
but all had heard of the ambition of Northum- 
Mary. bcHand. His real object,‘it was said, was now 
unmasked. To deprive, the late king of his 
nearest relatives and protectors, he had per¬ 
suaded Somerset to take the life of the lord ad- 

r 

miral, and Edw'ard to take that of Somerset. 
The royal youth was the next victim. He had 
been removed by poison to make place for the 
lady Jane/ who, in her turn, would be compelled 
to yield the crown to Northumberland himself. 
These reports were circulated and believed, and 
the public voice, wherever it might be expresseC|l 


to consent, if they required it, tliat they should hold the same offices! 
under her, and that no change should be made in the cstaLlishnient 
of religion. Renard’s MSS. folio (i. But when he learned that bhe 
meant to fight ibr her right, he exhorted her to persevere ; puis-i 
qu’elle sy est mise si avant, qu’elle perde la cramle, evite de laj 
tionner a ceux qui sonCidc sou cote, et qu’elle passe tout outte. 
Ibid. foL S 3 . 

’ This opinion was so general, that the emperor, Aiig. 23, wrote 
to the queen that she ought to pul to death all the conspirators who 
had any hand in " the death” of thefJate king. Renard apud 
Griffet, xi. Renard's dispatches are in,threc volumes in the library 
at Besanpon; but the *inore intefesting of those respecting Mary 
were sdfected from the third volume and commi^nirated to Griffet/, 
the autho* orthe vahi^le notes to the beet edition of Daniel’s Hisf- 
tory of France. From them Griffet comptigd, in a J;reat measure, 
his " Nouveaux Edaircissemens sur I'lfi^toire de Marie Heine 
“ d’Angleterre,” iSmo. AoSst. et Paris, 1766, of wbiph an'English 
traiBlation was pidjlisbfe#under the title of “NewLights thrown 
“ upbn the Sistwyof lifcy,Qiteenof Eng]aiid,”»«o.1L(mdon^l771. 
'Tb# papers employed Jgf" Griffet were never rpphteed; but those 
wln^ remain bear abu^nt testioumy to bis accorsEy and fidelity. 

Jf: 



with impunity, was unanimous in favour of 
Mary. The very day on which the answer to 
her letter had been dispatched, brought the 
alarming intelligence that-^he was already joined 
by tire earls of Bath and Sussex,"' and by the 
eldest sons of the lords Wharton and Mordaunt; 
that the gentlemen of the neighbouring counties 
were hiistening to'lier aid with their tenants and 
dependants; and that in a short time a nume¬ 
rous and formidable army would be embattled 
under her banners. Nortlminberland saw the 
necessity of dispatch : but how could he venture 
to leave the capital, where his presence awed the 
disaffected, and secured the co-operation of his 
colleagues ? He proposed to give the command 
of the forces to the duke of Suffolk, wliosc affec¬ 
tion for his daughter was a pledge of his fidelity, 
and whose want of military experience might be 
supplied by the knowledge of Lis associates. 
But he could not deceive the secret partisans of 
Mary, who saw his perplexity, and to liberate 
themselves from his control, urged him to take 
the command upomhimself. • They praised his 
skill, bis valour and his good fortune; they ex¬ 
aggerated the insufficiency of Sufiblk, ani the 
c£onsequences to be apprehended from & defeat: 
and they prevaikii upon Jane, through anxiety 
-^- i --—- 

‘ Maiy granted tp the earl of Sussex a li^eixe to wear “ his cap, 
“ coif, or nigb^caf^ or tj<fO of. them liis pleasure, in the roy^ 
“ presence, or in the presence of any* dtlier person.’' Ort. o 
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CIIAl’. for her fathet, to unite with them in their en- 
. treaties to Northumberland, He gave a tardy 
luiy 13. and reluctant consent. When he took leave of 
his colleagues he exlysrtod them to fidelity with 
an earnestness, which betrayed his apprehen¬ 
sions : and, as he 'rode through the city at the 
head of the troops, he remarked, in a tone of 
despondency, to sir John G^es, “ The people 
“ crowd to look upon us: but not one exclaims- 
“ God speed ye.” '•* 

■idiey From the beginning the duke had mistrustei 
tht! fidelity of the citizens ; before his departun 
he requested the aid of the preachers, and cx; 
horted them to appeal from the pulpit to thi 
religious feelings of their hearers. By no ori. 
was the .task performed with greater zeal th j 
by-Ridley, bishop of London, who, on the ftitr 


July 16. loMng Sunday, .preached atlSt. Paul’s cross K 
fore the lord mayor, the aldermen, and a nun|,y 
rous assemblage of the people. He maintaincif 
that the daughters of Henry VIIL were, by tl, 
illegitimacy of their birth, excluded from tl^i 
succession. He contrasted«the opposite charali 


ters of the present conjpetitors, the* gentlenesSj 
the 4iiety, the orthodoxy of the one, with df 
haughtiiifess, ‘ the forei^i conneiaons, and til. 


popish creed of the other. ^ proof of Mary’s 
bigotry, hemarratbd a chivalrous but unsuccess¬ 
ful, attempt, whifAi he had made ’mthin the last 


“(GiHhvia, lOe." Stow, 6.1)ii 
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year, to withdraw her from the errors of popery CHAP, 
and in conclusion, he conjured the audience, as 
they prized the pure lij^lit of tjie goSpcl, to sup¬ 
port the cause of the Jady^ Jane, and to oppose 
the claim of her idolatrous rival. But the tor¬ 


rent of his eloquence w’^as poured in vain. Among 
his hearers there were many indifferent to cither 
form of worship. ‘ Of the rest, the protestants 
had not yet learned that religious belief could 
affect hereditary right; and the catholics were 
confirmed by the bishop’s arguments, in their ad¬ 
hesion to the interests of Mary." 

That princess, to open a communication with Htr suc- 
the emperor in Flanders, had unexpectedly left ^' 
Kenninghall; and,’ riding forty, miles without 
rest, had reached, on the same evening, the 
Icastle of Framlingham. There her hopes were July n- 
hourly cheered Avith the most gratifying intelli¬ 
gence, The earl of Essex, the lord Thomas 
Howard, the Jerninghams, Bedingfields, Sul- 
yards, Pastons, and most of the ■ neighbouring 
gentlemen, successively arrived, rvith their te¬ 
nants, to fight undsr her standard.'- Sir Ed- 
Avard Hastings, sir Edmund Pcckam, and sir 
Robert Drury, had levi’ed ten thousand mgn in 
the counties of Oxford, Buckingham, Bferks, and 


See note (B). , " (^ynr^ionatores, qiios bene 

inultos Lcndini constituit, nihil profecerunt: imo fie quiilein egre- 
giiis ille (loctrina viteque sanrtiUte vir njdiiEus episenpus aquis 
aiiribus amlilu* cst. Utinam vir optiqius hac in re lapsus non 
t'uissEt.* Godwin, 106. See Stow, li. Olf.’ Burnet, 238. Heylin, 
181. Ilollingshed, 1089. f See note (C). 


iroiT irTi 
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CHAP. 

II, 


Nortlunn- 
licrUiul 
aliirmud. 
July 17. 


Middlesex; and purposed to march from Dray¬ 
ton for Westminster and the palace: her more 
distant friends continued to send her presents of 
money, and offers of service: Henry Jerning- 
ham prevailed on a hostile squadron, of six sail, 
which had reached the harbour of Yarmouth, to 
acknowledge her authority: and a timely supply 
of arms and ammunition from the ships, relieved 
the more nrgent wants of her adherents. In a 
few days Mary was surrounded by more than 
thirty thousand men; all volunteers in her cause, 
who refused to receive pay, and served through 
the sole motive of loyalty.'^ 

In this emergency doubt and distrust seem to 
have unnerve 4 _ the mind of Northumberland, 
who had marched from Cambridge, in the direc¬ 
tion of Framlingham, accompanied by his soli 
the carl of Waiuvick, by the marquess of Nortlji- 
ampton, the earl of Huntingdon, and the Idrd 
Gray. With an army of eight thousand infant ry, 
and two thotisand cavalry, inferior, indeed, in 
number to his opponents, but infinitely supefior 
in military appointments'^ and discipline, he 
might, by a Ijiold and ifiimediatc 'attack, ha ve 
dispersed the tumultuous force of the royalis/ts; 
and ha\'e driven Mary across the sea, to 
court of her imperial^cousim ‘ But he saw, as he 

Noailles, ii. 94. (ySlic, howwer, gave orders lhat “ where the 
“ captains perceived any polilier wanting money, his captain should 
“ relieve him, but in Siifch sort, that it appeared not otherwise but 
“ to be of his own liberality.’' 'Journal of council in Haynes, lj7. 
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lo'S 

advanced, the enthusiasm of the people in her CHAP, 
cause : he heard that he had been proclaimed a 
rebel, and that a price had been fixed on his 
head:*’' and he feared'thai sir Edward Hastings 
would, in a few days, cut off_his communication 
with the capital. At bury his heart failed him. 

He ordered a retreat to Cambridge, and wrote 
to the council for rSk numerous and immediate 
reinforcement. The men perceived the irreso¬ 
lution of their leader: their ignorance of his 
motives, gave birth to the most disheartening 
reports: and their ranks were hourly thinned 
by desertion. 

In the council tjiere appeared no diminution The couu- 
of zeal, no want of unanimity. *It was resolved rhimr 
to send for a body of mercenaries, which had 

■' . ’ . . July 11.!. 

been raised in Picardy; to issue commissions 
for the levying of troops, in the vicinity of the 
metropolis; and to otfer eight crowns per 
month, besides provisions, to volunteers. But, 
as such tardy expedients did not meet the ur¬ 
gency of the case, the loi-fis proposed to separate, 
and hasten to the ahny, at tile head of their re¬ 
spective friends and dependant^ Thong'll Suf¬ 
folk had been, instructed to detain them wthin 
•lie walls of the Tower, he either saw not their 

-- ^ - 

" The reward to the^captor was an *statc in Isnd of the yearly 

value of looa/.’if he were a nolileman, of .^ 00 /. if a knight, of .oLO 
marks if a genileman, and 100/. if aygfiman. Ibid. 

“ So^ne of them may be seen in Sti^pe, iii. rec. p. 4,, in his 
Cranmer, App. 1C5, and in Ilearfte’s Syllogt, ep. 121. 


AI 1 
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CHAP, objectj or dared not oppose their pleasure. The 
'—^ next morning, the lord treasurer and lord privy 
July 19 . Shrewsbury, and Pem¬ 

broke, sir Thomas Chene^, and sir John IMason, 
left the fortress, and separated in different direc¬ 
tions, but with a previous understanding to meet 
again at Baynard’s castle.’“ There they were 
joined by the lord mayor, .;the reeorder, and a 
deputation of aldermen, who had been sum¬ 
moned by a trusty messenger ; and the discus¬ 
sion was opened by the earl of Anmdcl, who, in 
a set speech, declaimed against the ambition of 
Northumberland, and asserted the right of the 
two daughters of Henry VUI, The moment he 
liad finished, tj;e carl of Pembroke drew his 
sword, exclaiming, “ If the arguments of my 
lord of Arundel do not persuade you, this 
“ sword shall mdee Mary queen, or I will die in 
“ her quarrel.” He was answered with shouts 
of approbation. The whole body rode in pro¬ 
cession through the streets: at St. Paul’s cross 
they proclaimed Mai^', amidst acclamations 
which drowned the voice of the herald. Te 
Deum was sung in tlic cathedral: beer, wine, 
andtnoney, were dlstri|iuted amqngthe people: 
and the night was ushered in with bonfires, ill’.*. 


That very mornin^they signed a letter to lord Rich, thanking 
him for his services in favpur uf Jane. (Strype’SijCranmeri -App. 
164.) Did they not krfbw that he had already transferred'hhem to 
Mai^? Haynes, i, 9. 
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minations, and the accustomed demonstrations CHAP, 
of public joy. 

Wliile the carl of Arundel apd thC lord Paget Northum- 
carried the intelligence this revolution to 
Framlinghara, the carl of Pembroke, with his 
company of the guard, took possession of the 
Tower. The next morning, the lady Jane de- July 20 . 
parted to Sion houSc^ Her reign had lasted but 
nine days; and tliey had been days of anxiety 
and distress. She had suffered much from her 
own apprehensions of an unfortunate result, 
more from the displeasure of her husband, and 
the imperious humour of his mother.”^ The 
moment she was gone, the lords, without any 
distinction of party, united in seading an order 
to Northumberland to disband his forces, and to 
acknowledge Mary for his sovereign. But he 
had already taken the only part which prudence 
suggested. Sending for the vice-chancellor. 

Dr. Sands, who, on the preceding Sunday, had 
preached against the daughters of Henry, he 
proceeded to the market plage, where, with tears 
of grief running dow^n his checks, he proclaimed 

" Godwin, 107, lOU. Stow, Jj12. Kingis MSS. xvii. A. ix. 

Their letter to the i^ueen ia in Stripe's Craumcr, App. 106.• 

” The quarrel aroae from the ambition of Guilford. After a long 
ilf^ussion, Jane consented to give him the crown by act of parlia¬ 
ment: but when she was teft to herself, she repented of her facility, 
and infonfled hjni that she would make him a dulfe, but not king. 

In his anger he abstained from her comjhny and her bed, and 
threatened to g6 back to Sion house; tie dutchess chided and up- 
hraided^er; and she was so alarmed, thal she persuaded herself 
they had given her poison. See her letter in Polltni, 357. 
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gHAF. tlie lady Mary, and threw his cap into the air in 
token of joy. The ne.\t morning- he was ar- 
.luiy 22. j-ested on a Charge, of high treason, by the earl 
of Arundel, and was conducted, with several of 
his associates, to the Tower. It required a strong 
guard to protect tiic prisoners from the ven¬ 
geance of the populace.'-' 

Tlie qiiccn The lady Elizabeth had tpk'en no part in this 
enters iiic contest. To a messenger, indeed, from Nor- 

caiuLal. ’ 

thumberknd, who offered her a large sum of 
money, and a vain able grant of lands, as the 
price of her voluntary renunciation of all right 
to the succession, she replied, that she had no 
right to renounce, as long as her elder sister was 
living. But, i£^she did not join the lady Jane, 
she did nothing in aid of the lady Mary. Under 
the excuse of a real or feigned indisposition, she 
confined herself toiler chamber, that, whichever 
party proved victorious, she might claim the 
negative merit of non-resistance. Now, how¬ 
ever, the contest was at an end: the new queen 
approached her capital- and Elizabeth deemed 

” stow, C 12 . Goilwin, 109 The nimiber of prisoners for trial was 
twenty-seven—(he dujtes of Siiffelh ami Norlluiiiiberland ; the mar¬ 
quess j^f Northampton ; the earls of Huntingdon and Warwick; the 
lords Jlnhcrij Ilt-nry, Ambrose,'and GuilforJ Dudley; the lady 
Jane Dudley; the bishops of Canterbury, l.nndon, and Ely; 
lords Fcrrcrt, Chiilm, and Coldiaw; ti.'. judges Montague and 
Clwlinthy, and Khc cliancelhr of the uiigmrntations ; Andrew Dud¬ 
ley, John Gates, llenrj Gates, ThomaS Palmer, Hcmy Palmer, 
John Cheek, John York, knjghts; and Dr. Cocks. Hsynes, 192, 193. 
When this list was givenTo the queen, she struck out thd'names 
in italics, and reduced The numbbr from twenty-seven to eleven. 
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it prudent to'court the favour of the coiKiucror. 
At the head of. a hundred and fifty horse, .slic 
met her at Aldpatc, Tliey rode tog'cthcr in 
triumphal procession tljrough tlic streets, vhich 
were lined \viMi the different crafts in their gay¬ 
est attire. Every eye w-'as directed towards the 
royal sisters. Those who had seen Henry VUI. 
and Catharine, could discover little in the queen, 
to remind them of the\iijcstic port of her fiither, 
or of the beautiful features and graceful carriage 
of her mother. Her figure was short and small: 
the lines of care were dcejily impressed on her 
countenance; and her dark, jiicrciiig eyes struck 
with awe all those on whom thev were fixed. In 
personal appcarancS Elizabeth h^l the advan¬ 
tage, She was in the bloom of youth, about hillf 
the age of the (piecn. Without much preten¬ 
sion to beauty, she could boast of agreeable fea¬ 
tures, large blue eyes, a tall and portly figure, 
and of hands, the elegant symmetry of which 
she was proud to display on every occasion 


m 

“ They are thus dcscnhcil hy the Venetian ainhassailor, in lits 
official communication to tht .‘■enate. The queen is donna di sia- 
tura piccola, di porsona niagi ec delicata, dissiniile in tiittoal padre 
ct alia madre.. . ha gli occhi tatitovivi, cht iiiducano non solo 
rivcrciitia ma timor.s Elisabeth tv piu losto graziosa die liflia, di 
. ,wa^ia grande e ben formata, olivastra in coniplesione, belli occhi, 
c sopra tutto bclla raano,Jella quale nc fa professiune. The wrilcr 
was M. Gij). Michele, gp^ntissimo e virtuusiSsin^o gentilhuonio, 
(F,p. Poll, V. App. 349.) who, on his return to Venice, compiled aa 
account of England, by order of the senate. It was read in that 
assembly, May 13,1537. The MS. is’jn tJic Barberini library, 
N“. 1208; and a copy among th^Lansdowp MSS. DCCCXL, B, 
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JHAP. j\s they passed, their ears were stunned with the 

'—V—' acelamations of the people : when they entered 
the Tower, Ihey found kneeling' on the green, 
the state prisoners, thf dutchess of Somerset, the 
duke of Norfolk, the son of the late niarquess of 
Exeter, and Gardiner, tlie deprived bishop of 
Winchester. That prelate pronounced a short 
congratulatory address. Mary, affected unto 
tears, called them her pifsoners, bade them rise, 
and having kissed them, gave them their liberty. 
Tlie same day she ordered a dole to be dis¬ 
tributed, of eight pence, to every poor house¬ 
holder in the city. 

The new In tlic appointment of her official advisers, 
the new queCK was directed by necessity as 
much as choice. If the lords, Avho, escaping 
from the Tower, had proclaimed her in the city, 
expected to retain their former situations, the 
noblemen and gentlemen who had adhered to 
her fortunes, when every probability was against 
her, had still more powerful claims on her grati¬ 
tude. She sought to s&tisfy both classes, by ad¬ 
mitting them into her counsil: and to these she 
added a few others, chiedy Gardiner and Tun- 
tstal„the deprived bishops of Winchester and 
Durham,' who, under her father, liad been e m- 

ployed in offices of trust, aijd had discharged 
- 1 —!—,-^—L--- 

I'ul. 139. It is remarki-tle, that though Bohun says, "her skin 
“ was of ptire white,” anjl Nauntun, that her “ •oraplexion was 
" fair," yet Michele, wht) bften saw her, here asserts, thaPShe was 
olivastra di cuinplexiofie, of an oVive or dark comrle.xion. 
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them with fidelity and .success. The acknow- CHAP, 
ledi^ed abilities of the former soon raised him to > 
the post of prime minister. He first received Aug. 2. 
the custody of the seals^ and was soon after- 
ivards appointed chancellor.-' The next to him Sept. 31 . 
in ability and influence in tlie council, was the 
lord Paifet. 

Though the quccs\found herself unexpectedly Prodama- 
in debt from the polic^of Northumberland, who 
had kept the officers and servants of the crown 
three years in arrear of their salaries;-^ she 
issued two proclamations, which drew upon her 
the blessings of the whole nation. By the first Aug. 30. 
she restored a depreciated currency to its origi¬ 
nal value : ordered a new coina'7-e of sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns, angels and half-angels, of 
fine gold; and of silver groats, half-groats, and 
pennies of the standard purity; and charged the 
whole loss and expense to the treasury. By the 
other she remitted to her people, in gratitude for 
their attachment to her right, the subsidy of four 
shillings in the pound-cn land, and two shil¬ 
lings and eight penfje on goods, which had been 
granted to the crows by the late parliament.-^ 

" Noaillcs, ii. 1^3. Gardinct was peculiarly obtcxious to the 
ministers, from the uncourteous manner in which, on two 
occasions, he had exetWed the harsli and imperious mandates of 
his masltr, Henry VIlw Noailles complains, tint imprisonment 
had not tamed’him. Ibid. , 

=> NoaillES,rti. 32. His object had been to attach them to his 
cause,through the fear of losing their arrears. 

" Strype, hi. 8.10. St. 1. Mtfty, c. xviif The sovereign was to 
pass at thirty, the angel at ten shillings, Noailles, 141. 
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CHAP. At the same time she introduced, within the 
palace, an innovation highly gratifying to the 
younger branche.s of the nobility, though it fore¬ 
bode little good to the .reformed preachers. 
Under Edward, their fanaticism had given to the 
court a sombre and'funcreal appearance. That 
they might exclude from it the pomps of the 
devil, they had strictly forbid^’en all richness of 
apparel, and every fashiomible amusement. But 
Mary, who recollected with pleasure the splen¬ 
did gaieties of her father’s reign, appeared pub- 
Aiig.3. licly in jewels and coloured silks: the ladies, 
emancipated from restraint, copied her example: 
and the courtiers, encouraged by the approba¬ 
tion of their soYgreign, prcsun'ied to dress with a 
splendour that became their rank in the state.-'* 
A new impulse was thus communicated to all 
classes of persons : and eonsiderable sums were 
expended by the citizens, in public and private 
decorations, preparatory to the coronation. That 
Oct. 1. ceremony was performed after the ancient 
rite, by Gardiner, bishqp of Winchesterand 
was concluded in thp usual n^anner, with a mag- 

** Ellc a desja ost4 les superstilhn':,' qiii estoieciF par rydevant, 
que les fjmmes, ne portassent dorures ni habillemens de couleur, 
estant elle m&ime et beaucoup de si compagnie, parees de dorures, 
et habillees a la Franpoise de robes a grajidz inaDcbes. 
ii. 104. Elle est I'line^des dames du moaiM qui prend maiotenant 
aidtant de plaisii'-en babilleincns. 14C. ...es milloids ot jeunes 
Seigneurs portent ebauSsef aultant exquises, soil de ttioiles et drapz 
[I’or ct brodcries, que j’en aye ppu veoir en France netiailleurs, 211. 

*• It was done royally-, knd such a multitudciif people rtSarted 
‘ out of all parties of the realme to $c the same, that the like had 
' not been seen tofore.” Cont. of Fabian, 557. 
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nificent banquet in Westminster hall.-*’ The CHAP, 
same day a general pardon was proclaimed, with v— 
the exception, by name, of sixty individuals who 
had been committed to prison, or confined to 
their own houses, by order of council, for trea¬ 
sonable or seditious oficnce^ committed since 
the queen’s accession. 

But though Maiy,was now firmly seated qp 
the throne, she found'^erself without a friend, 
to whom she could open her mind with freedom 
and safety. Among the leading members of 
her council there was not one who had not, in 
the reigns of her father or her brother, pro¬ 
fessed himself her enemy; nor did she now 
dare to tmst them witli her confi^nce, till she 
had assured herself of their fidelity. In this 
distress she had recourse to the prince who had Tlie,f|uccii 
always proved himself her fricqd, and who, she [heei'n- 
persuaded lierself, could have no interest in 
deceiving her. She solicited the advice of the 
emperor on three very important questions: the 
punishment of those who had conspired to 
deprive her of thq, crown, > the choice of her 
future husband, and the restoration of the 
ancient worship. It was agreed between Jhem 
_ tha^be correspondence on these subjects should 

pass through the ^ands of the imperial arabas- 
- - J. -!—,- 

* Strype, iii. 36. Stow, 616. HoUing*. 1091. Id the churdi 
Elizabeth carried the crown. She whispered to Noailles, that it Was 
very heivy. * Be patient,” he replietf;-" it will seem lighter, 

“ when it is oo your own head.” 'Benard ajlud Griflbt, liii. 
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sador^ Simon de Renard; and that lie, to elude 
suspicion, should live in comparative privacy, 
and very seldom make his appearance at court. 

1“. To the first question Charles replied, that 
it was the common interest of sovereigns that 
rebellion should not go unpunished; but that 
she ought to blend mercy with justice; and, 
having inflicted speedy vcn.'^-elince on the chief 
of the conspirators, to gl’ant a free and unso¬ 
licited pardon to the remainder. In compliance 
with this advice, Mary selected out of the list 
of prisoners seven only for immediate trial; the 
duke of Northumberland, the contriver and 
executor of the plot; his son, the earl of War¬ 
wick; the mihquess of Northampton, sir John 
Gates, sir Henry Gates, sir Andrew Dudley, and 
sir Thomas Palmer, his principal counsellors 
and constant associates. It w'as in vain that thei 
imperial ministers urged her to include the lady 
Jane in the number. Whre she spared, the 
queen, they alleged, could never reign in secu¬ 
rity, The first faction ihat dared, would again 
set her up as a rival. Sfig had usurped the 
crown; and policy required that she should pay 
the forfeit of her presumption. But Mary un¬ 
dertook fier defence. She could hot, she said., 
find in her heart or in her coij^ience to put her 
tuifortunafe'Cousin to death. '"Jane was not so 
guilty as the einpCtor believed. She had not been 
the accomplice of.Northumberland, hut iKerely 
a puppet in his* hands; Neither was she Iris 
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daughter-in-law; for she had been validly con- CHAP, 
tracted to another person, before she was com- 
polled to marry Guilford Dudley. ’ As for the 
danger arising from hCr p^'etensions, it was but 
imaginary. Every requisite precaution might 
be taken, before she was restored to liberty.*^ 

For the trial of the three noblemen, the duke Tlicir 
of Norfolk had be&n appointed high steward. 

When they were brought before tlicir peers, Aug. ic. 
Northumberland submitted to the consideration 


of the court the following questions: Could that 
man be guilty of treason who had acted by the 
authority of the council, and under the warrant 
of the great seal; or could those jicjisons sit in 
judgment upon him who, during uie whole pro¬ 
ceeding, had been his advisers and accomplices ? 
It was replied, that the council and great seal 
of which he spoke, were not those of the sove¬ 
reign, but of an usurper; and that the lords to 
whom he alluded, were able in law to sit as 
judges, so long as there was no record of attain¬ 
der against them. In these answers he acqui¬ 
esced; pleaded guilty together with his compa¬ 
nions; and petitioned the queen^that she would 
commute his^ punishrqent into decajiitation; 
t hat, m ercy might be extended to his children 
who had acted iMider his direcjtion; that he 
might have; the aul of an able divim! to prepare 
himself foi^ death; and might be allowed to 

- - I - 


” Reiiard apii3 Griffct, xi. 
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CHAP, confer with tw'o lords of the council on certain 
secrets of state, M'hich had come to his know- 
ledge, while he was prime minister. To these 
requests Mary assented.^** 

And Of.the three lords, Northumberland alone, of 
the four commoners, wdio also pleaded guilty, 

Aug. 21. sir John Gates and sir Thomas Palmer were 
selected for execution. ^Tue morning before 
they suffered, they attended and communicated 
at a solemn mass in the Tower, in presence 
of several lords, and of the mayor and aider- 
men. On the scaffold a few w’ords passed be¬ 
tween Gates and the duke. Each charged the 
other ivith ^ origin of t|'c conspiracy; but 
tlie altercation ivas conducted with temper, and 
they ended by reciprocally asking forgiveness. 
Northumberland, stepping to the rail, addressed 
the spectators. He acknoivledgcd the justice of 
his punishment, but denied that he was the first 
projector of the treason. He called on them 
to witness that he was in charity with all man¬ 
kind; that he died in' the faith of his fathers, 

— _I_______ 

“ Stow, 6M. Howell’s State Trials, 7(35. .. I’ersors (in bis 
VVardword, p. 44.) hiforiiis \is, tliat in consequence of the last 
requeS;, Gi|^diner and another cq’insellor (the informer of Persons) 
visited him in the Tower. The duke earne.stly petitioned fo^^,, 
Gardiner gave him little hope, hut pronii^cd his services. Iteturn- 
ing to court, he^cnltcated the queen to s^^re the prisoner, and had 
in a manner obtained her consent; but the oppesite parl^ in the 
cabinet wrote to the emperoj, who by letter persuaded Mary “ that 
“ it was not safe for heg‘or the slate to pardon his life,[l From 
Renard’s dispatches have no,doubt that this account is substan¬ 
tially correct. 
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tlioug^li ambition had induced him to conform CHAP, 
in practice to a worship which he condemned in '—y—' 
his heart: and*that his last prayer was for the 
return of his conntrj'incn So the catholic church, 
from which he liad been instfumcntal in leading 
them astray. Gates and Palmer sutfered after 
the duke, each expressing similar sentiments, 
and soliciting the jk ayers of the beholders.^ 

2”. Under the reign of Edward, Mary had Queen 
spontaneously preferred a single life : but,from 
the moment of her accession to the throne, she -J- 
made no secret of her intention to marry. Of 
natives two only were proposed to her choice, 
both descended frqjn the house of ; Cardi¬ 
nal Pole, and Courteney, whoni'the queen had 
recently liberated from the Tower. The cardinal 
she respected for his talents and virtues, his ad¬ 
vocacy of her mother’s right, ^uid his sufferings 
in her cause. But his age and infirmities forbade 


” If we may believe Fox (ill. 13.) Nortlnimberlanil wa3 mdiiccd 
(□ make this profession nf his belie/, by n delusive promise of par¬ 
don. He himself a.sserts tlie contrary. “ I do protest t» yon, 
“ good people, earnestly, even from the bottom of my iicart, tliat 
tills, wliich I (lavc .‘•poken,''is of myself, 'jot being required nor 
moved thereto of any man, nor for any flattery, nor liopi^Gf life. 
‘ And I take witness of my lord of Worcester heref my ghoslly 
'“iWifi, that he found me in this mind and opinion, wlicn he 
eame to me.” Stow,!M5. Indeed, he wai^ known, in Edward’s 
reign, to have no other Teligion than interest, ant!? on one occasibn 
ipoke so contunicliously of the new service, that archbishop Crau- 
oicr in a motnent of zeal or passion,,challenged him to a duel. 
Ad due'flum provocaret. Parker, Ant. fiflt. 341. “ He oftiered to 
‘ combate with the duke.” Morrlce apud ^trype, 430. 
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CHAP, her to think of him for a husband.®'' Courteney 
'—. was young and handsome: his royal descent and 
unmerited miprisonmcnt (for hjp character was 
unknown) had mad(; him the favourite of the 
nation: and his mother,_the countess of Exeter, 
was the individual companion and bed-fellow of 
the queen. Mary at first betrayed a partiality 
for the young man : she ^Treated him earl of 
Devonshire : she sought^ by different artifices, 
to keep him near herself and his mother : and 
she made it her study to fashion his manners, 
which during his confinement in the Tower, had 
been entirely neglected. The courtiers confi¬ 
dently predicted their marriage ; and (lardincr 
promoted it'nitli all the influence of his station. 
But if Courteney had made any impression on 
the heart of the qncen, it was s})ccdily effaced by 
his misconduct. - Having once tasted of liberty, 
he resolved to enjoy it without restraint. He 
frequented the lowest society : he spent much 
of his time in the company of prostitutes; and 
he. indulged in gratifications disgraceful to his 
rank, and shocking to the piety and feelings of 
the queen. It was in vain that she commissioned 
a gaitlj^man of the coprt to guide his inexpe¬ 
rience; in vain that the French and Venetian 
ambassadors admonished Jii^n of the conse¬ 
quences of his folly : he scorned tjieir advice, 

“ Quant au Cardinal, ja ne scay pas qui parle q^re la loyne y cut 
oppininn; car il n’est ne d’ajje, ne de sancte cunveniuUs a c* 
qu’elle demanje, et qui luy est propre. Noailles, 207. 
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refused to spfeak to his monitor, and pursued his CH/\p. 
wild career, fill he had entirely forfeited the ^. 
esteem and favour of his sovereign.* In public 
she observed, that it was not for her honour to 
many a subject; but to her confidential friends 
she attributed the cause to the immorality of 
Courteney.^' 

The foreign princ<}s, mentioned by the lords Thccmpr. 
of the council, were th? king of Denmark, the Z 
prince of Spam, the infant of Portugal, the 
prince of Piedmont, and the son of the king of 
the Romans. Mary, who had already asked the 
advice of the emperor, waited with impatience 
% his answer. It was obviously theiptercst of 
Charles that she siTould prefer Philip^ 

His inveterate enemy, the king of France, was in 
possession of the young queen of Scots ; withhi 
Wo or three years that princess would be ihar- 
1 ed to the dauphin ; and in all probability the 
c :o\TO of Scotland would be united to that of 

i—;-—-^- 

t Noailles, ill, 112 . 147 . 313 . 2go. Ceste Royne est en mau- 
'iiijie Dppinion de luy, pour avoir entendn qu’il faiot Leaucoup de 
jciijnesses, et mesme d’alier sodvent avecques les femmes piiblicques. 
ct jle mauvaise viej'et suivre d’iiiltrss compaigijies sans reorder la. 

^ ^ravite et rang qu’il doibt tenir peur aspirer cn si haidt lieu 
Wa s il est si mal aysS a conduirc, «)u’il ne veult croire pdPsonne, eC 
iorrt:*«,aj)|„y qui a demeurc toute sa vie dans one tour, se voyant 
’nairttoiMt jouyr d’une gpde UI,?rie il ne se neult, saoullcr d«a , 
e Ices d ice|]e, n ayant aulfune craincte des chases qo’on luy mette 
'luvant les yeul*. Ibid. 2 i 0 ,'aso. I havetrauiribed these passagls; ' 
ccai'se Hume, account for the rejectioikof Courteney,iias given 
»t 5 a very uroraantic statement, for which Iie^uld have no ktter 
authority than his owflimflgiiiation.* “ 

Vot. VII. ai 
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CHAP. France. But if Charles liad hitherto envied the 

>_good fortune of Henry, accident-had now made 

liim att^ends j the queen pf England was a better 
match than the queen "of Scotland; and if he 
could persnade Mary to give her hand to Philip, 
that alliance would confer on him a proud supe¬ 
riority ovei: his rival. He was, however, careful 
not to coQirait himself by Aoo hasty an answer: 
but trusted for a while to the address and iii- 
Aug. u. fluence of Rehard. That ambassador was ad¬ 
monished to consider tliis as the most importajit 
but most dehcatc point in his mission : to bear 
in mind that tlie inclination of a w'oman vfe 
more lil^y to be inflamed than extinguished Ky 
oppositions‘to draw to light, by distant ques¬ 
tions and accidental remarks, the scci'et dispov- 
tions of the queen ; to throw' into his conversa¬ 
tion occasional hints of the advantages to bc 
derived from a foreign alliance ; and, above ail, 
to commit no act, to drop no word, from wdiich 
she migl)t infer that he was an enemy to her 
jjiarriage with Courteney.®^ Renard obeyed |his 
instructions: h^ watched with attention ;tlu' 
succ^issive steps by .which that Boblcman sunk 
Sept. 20. indihe royal pstimatioh; and soon announces to 
his sovemign that Courteney had no longer pnj 
hold pn, the f^nctipns of .idary.,, Char*^ now 
ordered him to inform the queen that he ap- 

----T-rt-. .I.. ' ’ ■ ' I' - —--^-■ 

^ Ciu-M die y awHHanUMtei eUe neSbyidt, sldfeest-du oaturti 
des aattci da"passer outre, et dvae lesentiroa u jamais dc 

ee que vous |ui en poutriez'BVoitdin ^Bensrd’ii iMSS. iii. Ril. sS. 
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proved of the reasons which had induced her to 
reject her young kinsman, and was sorry that 
the unambitious piety of cardinal Pole made him 
prefer the duties of a cler^man to the highest 
of worldly distinctions. Stijl perhaps she had 
no cause to regret the loss of either: a foreign 
prince would bring, as a husband, a firmer sup¬ 
port to her throne: and, were it that his age 
would allow him, he should himself aspire to 
the honour of her hand. He might, however, 
solicit in favour of others; nor could he olfer to 
her choice one more dear t (5 himself than his son, 
the prince of Spain. The advantages of such an 
junioii were evident,: but let her notJi< swayed 
W his authority: she had only to con.sult her 
pwn inclination and judgment, and to communi¬ 
cate the result to him without fear or reserve.*® 
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' It was soon discovered by the courtiers that Opposition 
Philip had been proposed to the queen, and had 
mot been rejected. The chancellor was the first 
to remonstrate with his sovereign. He observed 
tp her that her people would more readily sub¬ 
mit to the rule of a native than of a fordgner ; 
tliat the arrogance of the Spaniard^ had rendered 
them odious iij other nai|:ions, and wouljj never 
.be Jbi^n e by Englishmen; that Philip by bis 
haughty carriage alre^y ean^d the dislike 

” Nous ne wmdnons choisir aufre ^rtie «if ce monie que de nous 
sllifir nous intass aveceUe.—Mais au lien de i)OUi,Qe]ui saurioos 
niettrBeB^j»ntpenosinage,i]ttiiooiis sou pills oheri^wtK^pfOpre 
iils. RenanfsiMS&iiii fel.dS. . , 
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CHAP, of his own subjects; that such an alliance must 
be followed by perpetual war with tlue king of 
France, who would never consent that the Low 
Countries should anhexed to the English 
crown; and that the jpoarriage could not be 
validly celebrated withoht a dispensation from 
the pope, whose authority was not yet acknow¬ 
ledged in the kingdom. Qardiner, who spoke 
the sentiments of the majority of the council, 
was followed by others of his colleagues ; they 
were opposed by the duke of Norfolk, the carl of 
Arundel, and the lord Paget.®^ 

On no persons did this intelligcnee-make a 
deeper ^impression than on the French and 
Venetian ^bassadors, who deemed it their 
duty to throw every obstaele in the way of a 
marriage which would so greatly augment thb 
power of Spaint They secretly gave advice to 
Courteney ; they promised then influence to 
create a party in his favour ; and they laboured 
to obtain in the,ensuing parliament a declaration 
against the Spanish match.. Npailles went even 

' *■ --- ' P ' — 

Noailles, i. 214. Reliard’s MSS. iii. (bl. 48, Griffet, xvi. px. 
Most of ourhistoridns represeoj; Gardiner as the enemy of _Courte- 
aeyjand the devi^rof the Spanislr ina|ph, , Jtis, ^wever, evident, 
from the'^ispatches of both ainbassadors, ^at he was the friend of 
Cwirtehey, and the great opponent of ^emaitiage^ I«T3St'alsi> 
have bedn id un«]|^rBtDod at the time .^Tor Pdrstms, who never saw 
tlwse P^i/!.Evejt 7 ,cWld,^0|dnt^^^h,th4t st^te 

“ know^th- (jT DiSiy Iton, that B. Gardner was of the .contrary part 
“ or'fection^ihaf ftvouifel yourig Edwainl'Ci^iime^i'the earl of 
■ a DevohiKirefiuttdiif&tildMVi' tldhiiti;#1iutrr]rlhe qoEen.” Ward- 
wwd, 
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further. He intrigued with the discontented of CH^p 
every description: and though it was contrary 
to the instructions of his soverei^, he en¬ 
deavoured to propagate a nation, that the right¬ 
ful heir to the crown* was ^either Mary, nor 
Elizabeth, nor Jane, but the young queen of 
Scotland, Mary Stuart, daughter to the eldest 
sister of Henry VIII/’ 

3 °. That attachment to the ancient faith Orders re- 
which Alary had shewn during the 
her brother, had not been loosened by tlie late 
unsuoccssful attempt to identify the cause of 
rebellion noth that of the reformation. On her 
accession, she acquainted both the enjpCror and 
the king of France with her determination to 
restore the catholic worship. Henry applauded 
her zeal, and offered the aid of his forces, if it 


were necessary, towards the uceomplishment 
of the work; but Charles advised her to pro¬ 
ceed with ^temper and caution, and to abstain July 31 . 
from any public innovation till she had obtained 
tlie consent of her parliament. It was in coto- 
.plfanpe.,wit)i his ^i|li4h^t she buffered the axgh- Aug. a. 
Visliop to.Qfliaate acetir^g toThe established 
foirm at the f^eral of her brother in^W^st- 
oiinstej^ ab|b|y :,^)^.a 5oIemq,J^irg0 and high 

mass were ohaunti^. for him ^ aaihe tinno 
the bf ini.the jJesenco of 

the nqbility^ahd’ eburiiers^ ,tb 4h^ dumbbr'iif 

" NoaiDes, 145,157. 161.164.168, IM, Sll. S3t i* J 
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CHAP, three hundred persons.*® She issued no order 
for the public restoration of the ancient service: 
but she mamtained that she had a right to wor¬ 
ship God as she pleQ;5ed Within her own palace; 
and was highly flattered by the compliance of 
those who followed her ekample. The proceed¬ 
ings against the bishops, deprived in the last 
reign, were revised and reversed in a new court 
of delegates, held by the royal authority; and 
Gardiner, Bonner, Tunstal, Heath, and Day, 
recovered the possession of their respective 
churches. The real object df the queen could 
not* remain a secret; the reformed preachers 
from the^lpit alarmed the zeal of their hearers; 
and the cafflOlic clergy, trusting to the protec-^ 
tion of the sovereign, feai-ed not to transgress; 

Riots. the existing laws. A riot was occasioned by thd 
unauthorized celebration of mass in a church id 
the horse market. The council reprimanded 
and imprisoned the priest; and the queen Send- 

Aiig. 12 . ing for the lord mayor and aldermen, ordered 
them to put down all tumultuous assemblies, 
But the passiona of> the Reformers had beejn 
excited; and'theWI^ pext day the jieace of tlSe 
^metfiopolia waV infeiikipted bifs *afa(fther ebolli- 
^idh'tjf^efigioa^'ttnunosityi' '• ‘ Bouan®,' bne of the 

Griffet, xi, Imter aveczcle 

-rflim qu^iw’s Mwmiijoile a«c tou» sc ’tionlimnaBt 

aux <Biiu fridai dc fia pcr- 

BODirt qut voK C(»stre«k,coiMciehcet «yut aeuleftent is wssb a 
-pditeb (^pottunite 

de tawmtikr fwliSn&flt. Kdtaid's iu. &]. 34.v; i - 
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•’oyal chaplains, had been appointed to iircach CHAP, 
at St. Pair’s cross. In the course of his sermon v . 
he complained of the late innjpvations, and of Aug. 12. 
the illegal deprivation-of tbe'catholic prelates. 

“ Pull him down,” suddenly exclaimed a voice 
in the crowd. The- cry was ’echoed by several 
groups of women and children: and a dagger, 
thrown with considerable violence, struck one 
of the columns of the pulpit. Bourne, alarmed 
for his life, withdrew into St. Paul’s-church, 
under the protection of Bradford and Rogers, 
two reformed preachers. . * 

This outrage, evidently preconcertgd, iijjured 
the cause which it was designed to serve. It 
furnished Mary witlr a pretext to mroid, after 
|the example of theiwo last monarchs, preach¬ 
ing in public mthout licence. Tlie citizens Aug. m. 
were made responsible for thej^onduct of their 
children and servants: and the lord mayor was 
iold to resign the sword mto the hands jOf the 
TOvereign, if he were unable to maintain tbp 
1 We of the. city A proclamation- followed, Aug, la. 
iM whidr the queen declared that she could 
iKDt conceal: her reli^on^ which ^od th? 
v^rld kBj^w that -she hhd prof^sei l^r 
iD^fencyt but ahoi had no jnteRdo to'compel 
any one to erob«M;e it till farther orf|»' were 
taken hj^,cqmmofl/*coa?ent j 
strudly ferWe «Uir:pei:s<m» to 

— lau w i III II . 'nu i nij l' .f ipipi 

■*r Joifftwlef oewmftffl 

i. tea—iro.i,. 
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among the -people, or to ferment dissension by 

using the opprobrious terms of heretic or 
papist.?,; 

The reformers now fixed their hopes on the 
constancy of the lady Elizabeth, the presump¬ 
tive heir .to the throne." They already con¬ 
sidered her as the rival of the queen; and it 
was openly said that it would not be more diffi¬ 
cult to transfer the . sceptre to her hands than it 
had been to place it in those of Mary. On this 
account , it: had been proposed by some of the 
royal advisers^ as a measure of precaution, to 
put .Elizabeth under a temporary arrest: but 
Mary refug^ her assent, an^ rather sought to 
weaken her sister’s, interest with the reformers 
by withdrawing her from the^new to the ancient 
worship; For some time the princess resisted 
every attempt; but when she learned that her 
repugnance was thought to arise, not frem mo- 
tives^of: conscience, but from, the persuasions of 
the Tactious,, she solicited a private audience,! 
thrp.herself .on her knees,, .and 'excused her 
past ‘obatinheyj ;Off .the ground that.'she had. 
t pitctise^' any <^her than the > reformed 
uortiever: stuped the a^frles of 4 be 
if sliei.ivere funtjiahed 
ai^^ fry ^/insfructions of 
b«litf,roight,fiee her.'erfers^ and embrace 
ffathers^.' Ato f is, begins 
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ning', the reader will not be surprised to learn CHAP, 
that her‘conversion was effected in the short 
course of a week. Mary now»treatcd her with sept. s, 
extraordinaiy kindness’: ani Elizabeth, to prove 
her sincerity, not onljr.accoippanied her sister 
to mass, but opened a chapel in her own house, Dec. 2. 
and wrote to the emperor for leave to purchase 
in Flanders, a chalice, cross, and the ornaments 
usually employed in the celebration of the 
catholic worship.^® > 

But the protestant cause was consoled for the Cranmer’s 
defection of Elizabeth by the zeal of the arch- S."'"' 
^bishop.' Cranmer had hitherto experienced the 
lenity of the queen^ Though he ha/l/becn the 
jauthor of her mother’s divorce, and one of the 
last to abandon tlie conspiracy of Northumber¬ 
land, he had not been sent to the Tower, but 
received an order to confine himself to his 
palace at Lambeth. In this retirement he had 
leisure to mourn over the failure of his hopes, 
and to anticipate the abolition of that worship, 
which he had so earnestly laboured to establisL 
But to - add to. hist afflictiofi, intelligence Was 
brought hiirf thatthd c^holic service had been 
ijjerformed In, his chufph at Canterbujjyt that 
Strangers this innovation was supposed to 
have b^ made .by his order dr-with his con¬ 
sent;; aJbtd ,that;er report was circulated of.; 1 h& 


* Compare the (l&patebes of HjpiJle*, 141.160. with fto»e 
of UeDarij mGfiffet,si. xxiv. ' 
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CHAP. Cranmer hastened to refute these charges by a 
V—public denial: and in a declaration which, while 
its boldness Hoes honour to his courage, betrays 
by its asperity the Jjjitter'ness of his feelings, 
asserted that the mass was the device and inven¬ 
tion of the father of lies,' who was even then 
persecuting Christ, his holy word, and his 
church; that it was not he, the archbishop, but 
a false, ’ flattering, lying* and deceitful monk, 
who had restored the ancient worship at Can¬ 
terbury : that he had never offered to say mass 
before the queen, but was willing, with her per¬ 
mission, to shew that it contained many horrible 
blaspheming; and with the aid of Peter Martyr 
to ^prove, tlm the doctrine and worship esta- 
blishi^d utider Edward, was the same as had been 
believed and practised in the first ages of the 
Christian church.®, Of this intemperate declara- 
tbn several copies were dispersed, and publicly 
read to the peofde in the streets. The council 
Sept. 8, sent for the archbishop, and “ after « long and 
“ serious debate corambted him to the Tower, ! 
“as well for the; Ireason comtoitted by hiia 
“against the;queen’s highnessjias for the aggia- 
‘firatiag the same hk'^fence ^ 

‘f ai%oi^se^ti<^ bills,' and nioving turoulhsrto 
“ thfi’^sqm^tnesa of the 

Sept. 13, (kyhj^ftferiRirodBirilatiabr, ;<wo^ 
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also sent to the same prison for “ his seditious 
demeanour.” 

To Julius III. the Koman pontiff' the acces- The-pope 
sion of Mary had bden subject of triumph. 
Foreseeing the result, h,e imniediafely appointed 
cardinal Pole his legate to the queen, the em¬ 
peror and the king of France. But Pole hesi¬ 
tated to leave his retirement at Magguzzano, on 
the margin of the lake of GUarda, without more 
satisfactory information ; and Dandino the legate 
at Brussels, dispatched to England a gentleman 
of his suite, Gianfrancesco Commendone, cham¬ 
berlain to the pontiff". Commendone, came from 
j Gravelines to London in the charreter of a 
'stranger, whose uncle was lately dead, leavipg 
accounts of importance unsettled in England. 

For some days he wandered unknown through 
the streets, carefully noting .whatever he saw 
or heard: till chance brought him into the com¬ 
pany of an old acquaintance of the name of Lee, 
tlien a servant in tile royal household. Throogh 
him Commendone procured more than one in¬ 
terview \vith Mary*; and carried from her the 
|f^owing! message to thg ijiope and the cardinal: Aug. jj. 
that it was ter ,mo^ jmxious wish to see her 
[kingdom*'reconciled wkh the Iioly see f that for 
thi^ purpose ihd ipeant to procure thexepealxif 
itt laws ih^ndiitilg’ba the ^trine-sor tiisciplibe 
the eatitoli<^ ‘t!hunihl vtbathn the other band 


*' Joimo} oaiodl, Hajr&ei, L183,181. 
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she hoped to experience no obstacle on the part 
-- of the pontiff, or of her kinsman the papal repre¬ 
sentative : apd that for the success of the under¬ 
taking it would be nteessary to act with temper 
apd prudence; to respect the prejudices of her 
subjects; and most carefully to conceal the 
least trace of any correspondence between her 
and,the court of Rome.'*^ 

Such was the situation’of affairs, when Maiy 
met her, first parliament.'^ Both peers and com¬ 
moners,, according to the usage of ancient times, 
accorapaoieii their sovereign to a solemn mass 
of the Holy, Ghost; the chancellor in his speech 
to the ho^gs, the speaker in his address to the 
throne, celebrated'the piety, the clemency, and 
of their sovereign; and her 
ears,^were reputedly greeted with the loudest 
S?loyalty and attachment. , The two 
objects, whmh at this rnoipcnt she had principally 
at bpart, ,were to rm herself the staiii 

and to restore to' its', former 
a^cpndpncy the religion of lier ikthers.:'' To the 
.pe ,^Ptmted,no bf^lction'; tlie kcond 

: if I/,'-u }, —i—;—r-* 

'' 4^ “fgok’s If 111. 

Biiroet has fallen into two erroVs, re^fec't 

” ’ ,z! In CULiwiT,; was, 

r^frftpnUi 

BUcnri efnftnH to f - iV I I 


withdrew the didf and ihtroduceil anw tilL /ok7n,‘lf oh 
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was an Attempt of more diubtful result; not 
that her^ subjects, in general, were opposed to 
the ancient worship, but that they>expressed a 
strong antipathy to the papal jurisdiction. Tlic 
new service waSj indeedf every where esta¬ 
blished; but it had.been •embraced through 
compulsion rather than conviction. Men felt 
for it little of that attachment, with which spon¬ 
taneous proselytes are always inspired. Only 
four years had elapsed since its introduction; 
and their former habits, prepossessions, and opi¬ 
nions, pleaded in favour of a worship with which 
they had been familiarized from their infancy. 
But the supremacy of the pontiff appeared to 
them in a different light. Its exercise in Eng¬ 
land had been abolished for thirty years. The 
S'cxisting gqperation knew no more of the pope, 
his pretensions, or his authority, than they had 
learned from his adversaries. His usurpation 
and tyranny had been the favourite theme of the 
preachers, and the re-establishment of his juris¬ 
diction had always been ^described to them as the 
worst evil which could befal their country. In 
ad(jition it was said jnd believed, that the resto¬ 
ration of ecclesiastical ‘property was essentially 
connected \^ith the fccognition of Ae papal 
ButhcJrity. If the spoils of the church had been 
at fir§t confine^’to a few favourites and pur¬ 
chasers, they, were how become, by sales and 
bequests? divided and subdivided amon^ thou¬ 
sands; and almost evesy family df opulence in 
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CHAP, the kingdom, had ijeason to deprecate a measure 
V—> which, according to the general opinion, would 
induce the compulsive surrender of the whole, 
or of a part of its pq^sessfoiis. 

First ses- By the council it wag at first determined to 
attempt both objects by i most comprehensive 
bill, wliich should repeal at once all the acts 
that had been passed in the two last reigns, 
affecting either the marriage between tlje queen’s 
father and mother, or the exercise of religion as 
it stood in the first year of Henry VIII. By the 
Oct. 10 . peers no. objection was made; but during the 
progress of the bill through the upper house, it 
became the general subject of conversation, and 
was condemned as an insidious attempt to re¬ 
store the authority of the pope. The ministers 
felt alarm at the opposition which was already 
organized among the commons; and the queen, 
Oct. 21 . coming unexpectedly to the house of lords, gave 
the royal assent to three bills (the only bills 
which had been passed), and prorogued the parJ 
liament for the space of three days.^ 

Second In the succeeding session,,two new bills were 
=>es5ion. introduced, in the placed, of the former; one con- 

, . 4. 

** Htstoaftens have indulged in fanciful conjtc&iresioaccouatAr 
the of the session. The true reason may: he “casered in ' 

Mary's letter to cardinal Pole of 28th of Qptober. * Plus difScultatis 
fit circa auctonlifl^n/sedis apostolic* quant ter® religionis cuhom 
—siquidem tXHyitiarutnexi^Qiu^^ eonauhum vt 

omnia statute.'...ihiogaraUur....Cum vens iiac ^eliberatio se- 
cundo ordiai:ieamitiEcani>.*uinQtuisiat, Jtg|&a‘«]^ictog^s5t h*c 
proponi in gratiam ponaficis, to Qoioiiri, ir.'lltfi 
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firming maiiiage of Htmry and Catharine, CHAP, 
the other regulating the national worship. In . . 

tlie first all reference to the ^papal* dispensation 
rvas dexterously avoided.^ It stated that, after 
the queen’s father and mother had lived together 
in lawful matrimony for the sjHice of twenty 
years, unfounded seruples and projects of divorce 
had been suggested to the king by interested 
individuals, who, to accomplish their design, 
procured in their favour, the seals of foreign 
universities by bribery, of the national universi¬ 
ties by intrigues and threats and that Thomas, 
then newly made archbishop of Canterbury, 
most ungodlily, and against all rule^ of equity 
and conscience, to\)k upon himself to pronounce, 
in the absence of the queen, a judgment' of 
divorce, which was afterwards, on two occasions, 
confirmed by parliament; but that, as the said 
marriage was not prohibited by the law of God) 
it could not be dissolyed by any such authority: 
wherefore, it enacted that all statutes con:pnna- 
tory of the divorce, should be repealed, and the 
marriage between Henry apd Catharine should 
be adjudged to stah^ with God’s,law, and should 
be reputed of good effect and vMidity, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes v^hatsoever. Agiinst this 
bill, thtmgh it was equivalent to a statute of 
bastai;{iy in respgct of Elizabeth,xnpt a voice was 
raised in either hoose parMament" 

. . .•-------r"-;—'-'- 

“ Stri Mwj, sess. 2. c. 1.! Sine scrfipulo aut difikultate. Mary 
to Pole, Nov. 15tb. Quirini, iv, 142. 
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CHAP. The next motian was so fratned a;: to elude 
the objections of those who were hostile to the 
Hestora^ pretensions the^see of Rome. It had no refe- 
lion of the pence to the alienation of church property; it 
service, trenched not on the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the crown; it professed to have no otlrcr object 
than to restore religion to that state in which 
Edward found it on his accession, and to repeal 
nine acts passed through the influence of a fac¬ 
tion during his minority. The opposition was 
confined to the lower house, jn which, on the 
second reading, the debate continued two days. 
But though the friends of the new doctrines are 
said to have amounted to one third of the mem- 
“•Nav. 8. bers, the bill passed apparently without a di¬ 
vision.'*® By it was at once razed to the ground, 
that fabric which the ingenuity and perseverance 
of archbishop Cranmer had erected in the last 
reign; the reformed liturgy, which Edward’s 
parliament had attributed to the inspiration of 
the lloly Ghost, was now pronounced “ a new 
“ thing, imagined and devised by a few of sin- 
“ gular Opinionsthe acts establishing the first 
and second boqks of comino'h pray^pr, the new 
ordinal, and tlie administration of the sacrament 
in fip^^inds, that ’authbrizing the marriages of 
priests, apd, legitimating then; chilcfesfiy and 

ce^ui a ddfieure huicl jours'qi mArcilleuse 
disputes* a ii'-a passer oe bill, que la tierce panle de ceulx 

tiers estat ne soyent deiueorbz de coittiraire 
SiTi Yetthejouriwl8idaittiii& Joums, 

• » 1 . . U ' ... . f‘ • 
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those abolishing' certain festi'jals and fasts, vest- CHAP, 
ing in the king the appointment of bishops by > . 

letters patent, and rcgulating^lie exercise of the 
episcopal jurisdiction,' avc^ repealed; and in 
lieu thcrcofj it was enjoined that from the twen¬ 
tieth day of the next month ’should be revived 
and practised such forms of divine worship and 
administration of sacraments, as had been most 
commoidy used in England in the last year of 
Henry 

By other bills passed in this parliament, all Oihcr 
bonds, deeds, and writings, between individuals, 
bearing date during the short reign of the lady 
Jane, were made as good and effectual in law, 
as if the name of thc’rightfnl sovereign had been 
expressed: all treasons created since the 2oth 
of Edward III., Avith all new felonies and cases 
of piu'munire, introduced sipce the first of 
Henry VIH., Avere abolished ; but at the same 
time the statute of EdAvard VI. against riotous 
assemblies, Avas in part reAUA'cd, and extended 
to such mcctinijs as should have for their ob- 
jcet, to change, by force, the existing laAVs in 
matters of rcliffion. To these must be added 
several private bills, restoring in bloody those 
persons avIio had been deprived of their here¬ 
ditary ri^^by the jniquitous judgments passed 
in the pteceding Jcign,“ and one’^of severity, 

” 1 Mary, sew. 2. c. 2. Quod non siije conteiitione, disputa- 
ii jne acri «t summo labure fidclium factulft cst. Mary to Foie, 

'iuiriui, iv. 122 . Set note (D). 

A'OL. Vir. 
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CHAP, attainting tiie authcfrs and chief abettors of the 
V—V—' late conspiracy to (Exclude the queen from the 
SBCcession. “It w,^s, however, limited to the 
persons whose condemnation has been already 
mentioned, and to Thomas archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, Guilford Dudley, Jane Dudley his wife, 
and sir AmbroseDudley,who had been arraigned, 
and convicted on their own confessions during 
the sittmg of parliarnenti Mary had no inten¬ 
tion that they should suffer: but she hoped that 
the knowledge of their danger would secure the 
loyalty of their friends; and when she signed 
the pardon of Northampton and Gates, gave or¬ 
ders that the other prisoners should receive every 
indulgence compatible with their situation.® 
Parties rc- But that which, during the sitting of the par- 
liament, chiefly interested and agitated the pub- 
iiwria^'^e mind, was the project of marriage between 
Mary and Philip of Spain. The court was di¬ 
vided into two factions. At the head of the 
imperialists were the earl of Arundel, the lord* 
Paget, and Rochester comptroller of the house-!- 
hold, all three high in the favour of the queen:: 
they were still jopposeJ by Gardiner, the chan¬ 
cellor, ,yho, though he , received but little sup¬ 
port from the timidity of his colleagues in the 
council, in pubhc seconded by the voices ol 
the more cfenioreus, if not thfe more numerous, 
portion of the people. Protestants and catholics. 


** Sb 1 Mary, c. xvL JouiBBlvf cmincil, Archieologi% xniL 179. 
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postpoiiiti^ (heir religious animosities, joined in CHAP, 
reprobatipg a measure whifih would place a > . 

foreign and despotic prince ).on fhe English 
throne; and eagerly w’ishe^/fhe arrival of Pole, 
whom rumour described as an enemy to the 
Spanish match, and who was believed to pos¬ 
sess considerable influence over the royal mind.’® 

But their expectations were disappointed by the 
policy of their adversaries; who predicted to 
Mar^r that the presence of a papal legate would 
jirove the signal of a religious war; and at the 
same time alarmed the emperor with the notion 
that Pole was in reality a competitor Avith Philip 
for the hand of their sovereign.’’ The former 
wrote to the cardinal not to venture nearer thap 
Brussels: the latter commissioned Mendoza to 
stop him in the heart of Germany. At the in¬ 
stance of that messenger he jeturned to Dil- 
linghen.on the Danube; where he received an 
order from the pontiff to suspend the prosecu¬ 
tion of his journey, till he should receive further 
instructions.’' 

It was a more difficult task -to detect and de- intriptis 
feat the intrigues of Noaillgs, the French ambas- 
sador. That minister, i^ged by his antjpsthy 
to the Spanish cause, hesitated not to disobey 
the commands of hi? sovereign,’* and to abuse 

--,-- 

” Y est il plus'demancl§ queje n'eus'e jaraais pawe, Ic desimn* 
nininctenant tallies protesUnts que catbijiques. Noailles, «71. 

“ NoaillB, Griff'er, xviii. ** Pallavioino, il. 403. 

“ Je vouaprie, Mons.de Noailles,’camnieja je vous ay eseript, 

O 2 
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iafancy by .the jea'ousy of her father and bro¬ 
ther: she had restored him to the ‘ forfeited 
honours and property of his family; and ^ 
had constantly ti-dkted him with distinction 
above all the nobility ct her court. Inexpe- 
Tience may be pleaded in extenuation of his 
fault: but, if gratitude be a duty, he ought to 
have been the last person to engage in a con¬ 
spiracy against his benefactress. Yet he listened 
to those who called themselves his friends, and 
ui'ged him to the most criminal attempts. They 
proposed to commence with the murder of 
Arundel and Paget, the most powerful among 
the partisans of Philip. Perhaps, if they were 
romoved, fear or persuasion might induce Mary 
to accept the offer of Courteney. Should she 
remain obstinate, he might, in defiance of her 
authority, marry Elizabeth, and repair with her 
to Devonshire and Cornwall, w'here the inha¬ 
bitants were devoted to his family; and he 
'would find the duke of Suffolk, the earl of 
Pembroke, many other lords, and every naval 
«nd military adventurer ready to join his stand¬ 
ard.'’® But the, discipline of the Tower was not 
calcrfiii^cd to impart torthc mind that energy of 
character, that intrepidity in the hour .of 
which beem^s a conspiratw. Courteney had 
issued from bis prison timid and chutious: 
though his ambition miglit applaud j^e scheme 


" Keailles, ii, 34(>. iH. 
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of his friends, he had not ,|tlie courage to exc- CHAT, 
cute itand a new plan wL devised, tliat ho ■ r , 
should take tlie horses from ihe rdyal stables at Nov. it. 
Greenwich, as he wa^ in tjm habit of doing for 
his pleasure, should ride to an appointed place, 
embark in a vessel lying in’the river, and cross 
the sea to France: that the same night his 
adherents should assassinate Arundel and Paget, 
and hasten to Devonjshirc; and that the earl 


should rejoin them in that county as soon as 
circumstances might require.''^ But Noailles, 
aware that the flight of Courteney would com¬ 
promise his sovereign, opposed the project on 
the pretenee that the moment he left the shores 
of England, he might bid adieu to the English 
crown. Other plans were suggested and dis¬ 
cussed; but the timidity of the eafl checked 
the eagernesss of his advisers: he gladly took Nov. 24 . 
hold of some circumstances to conceive new 


expectations of the royal favour, and j)revailed 
on his friends to suspend their cfl'orts, till they 
were better apprized of the final determination 
of Mary.™ 

In the bcg'iimiug of l^ovcmber the queen had Queen :in- 
suffered mufh from a,malady to whic^^lie was addrL.'^ 
annually subject: after her recovery it was 


” Nnailles, ii. 258. "Id. 271. On 14^1,Noailles informs 
ins Court, thst though Elizabeth and Coui'tvney arc proper instru- 
meats to cause a rising, tirere is reasoti to suspect that nothing 
will be^doM,4)n account of Courtci/^'s timidity; who probably 
wiU-iet himself he taken before will act; comme font ordinatre- 
tnent les Anglois,^ ue acavent jamais /uyr lew inallieur, oy pre- 

1. _ ‘.k J . 11 . . t T.l 
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CHAP, believed that she Continued to feign iiidisposi- 
'—tion, for the purpose of postponing thp unplea¬ 
sant task iinjjoscd^pn her by the address of the 
commons. But iii\ few flays she sent for the 
Nov. 17. lower house: the speaker read the address; and 
when it was expected that the ehanccllor, ac¬ 
cording to custom, Avould answer in her name, 
she herself replied: that for their expressions 
of loyalty, and their deske that the issue of her 
body might succeed her on the throne, she sin¬ 
cerely thanked them: but in as much as they 
pretended to limit her in the choice of a hus¬ 
band, she thanked them not. The marriages of 
her predecessors had always been free; nor 
wpuld she surrender a privilege which they had 
enjoyed. If it was a subject that interested the 
commons, it was one that interested her still 
more; and she wpidd be careful in her choice, 
not only to provide for her own happiness, but, 
which was equally dear to her, for tlie happiness 
of her people. This answ'cr was highly ap¬ 
plauded by all present."* 

In the mean time Elizabeth remained at 
court, watehedj)y the iinperialistSi Wnd caressed 
by tli^-V opponents; oqe day terrified by the 
fear of a prison, and the next day flattered with^ 

- —H ___ 

j 

“ Noailles, 2C9. Criflet, xxviii. It his been gr.niintflessly sup¬ 
posed that the queen found liie commons refractory, and on that 
account oissulvtd the |)'j,flianicnt. In lier letter toh’olc, of Nov. 
15, Mary tells him that the session could not be prolonged, qiite 
latius prorogari non possunt; hut that she would call another par¬ 
liament in three months. F.ll Pnl iv 110 
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the prosjfcct of a crown. Nh pains were spared CHAP, 
to create.dissension betweenNthe royal sisters; ^ 
to awaken jealousy in the on^nlann and resent¬ 
ment in the other, 'ihit ■Clizabeth explained 
away the charges again.st lier^ and IMary, by her 
eonduct, belied the predictions other encinics."^ 

]f she detained her sister at court till the disso¬ 


lution of the parliament, she treated her with 
kindness and distinction ; and at her departure 
dismissed her with marks of all’cction, and a pre¬ 
sent of two sets of large and valuable jicarls.'’'' 

The emperor, at the suggestion of Paget, liiid 
written to six of the lords of the council, respect¬ 
ing the marriage of the (piecn : and Gardiner, 
convinced at length that to oppose n-as fruitless, 
consented to negoeiate the treaty on such terms 
as he deemed requisite to secure the rights and 
liberties of the nation. The counts of Kgniont 
and Lalain, the lord of Gonrrieres, and the sieur 
dc Nigiy, arrived as ambassadors extraordinary, 
and were admitted to an audience in presence 
of the whole court. A^'heii they oH'ered to Mary 
the prince of Spain fpr her hit.sband, she replied, 
that it bccaintmiot a female to si}*.‘ak in public 
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Elizabelli ’wa-s said tu have received nocturnal vigils from 
^’oailles, vri/.^l.'.slie convinced Mary to Ijc false. Nnailles, 309. 
On the other hand, she vvis told that Mary nic» ^t o declare her a 
bastard by’act ij parliament; and she was supposed to be in dis- 
;;race, because the queen soiiicltiiirs gave tin: precedence in com¬ 
pany to the ccflntess of Lennox and thc'^liitchess of Suffolk, the 
representatives of her aunts the ^cottish^and French queens. 
Noailles, 234. 273. “ Ihid. 309. 
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CHAP, on so delicate a ^bject as her own Itiarriage ; 
tibey Avere at libeiry to confer with her-ministers 
who would makeVnown her intentions.; hut this 
she would have thW to bear in mind (fixing at 
the same time her eyes on the ring on her finger) 
that her realm Avas her first husband, and that 
no consideration should induce her to violate 
that faith, Avhich she had pledged at the time of 
her coronation."^ 

The terms Avhich had been already discussed 
betAveeii the chancellor and the resident ambas¬ 
sador, Avere speedily settled; and it was stipu- 

Jati. 12 . fated that immediately on the marriage Philip 
and Mary should reciprocally assume the styles 
and titles of their respective dominions: that he 
should aid the queen in the government of tlie 
realm, saving its laivs, rights, privileges, and 
customs, and preserving to her the full and free 
disposal of all benefices, offices, lands, reve¬ 
nues, and fruits, which should not be granted to 
any but native subjects of tlie realm: that he 
should settle on her a jointure of 60,000 pounds, 
secured on landed property in JSpain and the 
Netherlands that the issue by"this marriage 
shoal!*; succeed according to Igw to England, 
and the territories belonging to the emperor ifi 
Burgundy and the Low Countries, an3 ( failing 
don CarloC the son of Philif), and,,the issue of 
don Carlos) to the kingdoms of Spain, Lom- 


Griffet, in. 
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hardy, and the two Sicilies^; and that Philip 
should promise upon oath to maintain all orders 
of men in their rights pd priMteges; to exclude 
all foreigners from office in his court; not to 
cany the queen abroad wiljiout her previous 
request, nor any of her children without the 
consent of the nobility; not to claim any right 
to tlie succession if he should survive his con¬ 
sort ; not to take front tlie kingdom ships, am¬ 
munition, or jewels belonging to the crown; 
and lastly, not to engage the nation in the war 
between his father and the French monarch, but 
to presence, as much as in him lay, the peace 
between England ayd Franco. V 
As soon as the treaty was signed, the chan¬ 
cellor explained the articles to the lord mayor 
and aldermen ; and displayed in an eloquent dis¬ 
course, tlie many and valuable benefits which he 
anticipated from an union between their sove¬ 
reign and a prince, the apparent heir to so many 
rich and powerful territories. The death of the 
queen without issue pre rented the accomplish¬ 
ment of liis predictions; but he deserves praise 
for the solicitude wi’th_ which b'* guarded the 
liberties of the nation against the possS&le at- 
Jiempts of ajoreign prince on the throne: and 
to his honour it may be remarked, that when 
Elizabefli tbouglft of marrying 'the duke of 
Aiqou, shg ordered her rainieters to take this 
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Jan. 11. 




“ Rym. XV. S7T-SB1. 
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CHAP, treaty ncgociatcdfby Gardiner, for the model of 
their own. 

The official ai'iWineiadon of the marriage pro¬ 
voked its opponents to speak and act with greater 
freedom. They eireidatcd the most incredible 
talcs, and employed every artifice to kindle and 
inflame the public discontent. One day it was 
reported that Edward -was still alive ; the next, 
that an army of 8()()t) iibiierialists was coming to 
take possession of the ports, the Tou'cr, and the 
fleet; the ])rivate eharaeter of Philip, and the 
national character of (he Spaniards, were loaded 
with tlu' imj)utation of every vice which could 
disgrace a ])rinoe or a people : of Mary herself 
it was said, that at her accession she had pro¬ 
mised to make no ehani>'c in religion, and to 
marry no htreigner; and that now, as she had 
broken her faith,* she had forfeited her right to 
the crown. Among the leading con.spirators 
some advised an immediate rising: the more 
prudent objected the severity of the weather, 
the impassable state of the roads, and the difli- 
culty of collecting their foUowers, or of acting in 

Jan. 15 . concert in the midst* of winter. They finally 
detc^*^iuncd to wait for-the ariivfd of Philip, wiio 
w^as expected in the sprilig; at the ^r^newvs ef 
his approachjo arm and oppose his landing; to 
marry Courteney to the lady Elizabeth • to place 
them under thc_ protection of thc^ natives of 
Devonshire, and to proclaim them Mng and 
queen of England. Of any previous afl'ection 
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l)ctwccn Ohc* parties there appears no evitlencc; CHAP, 
but Elizabeth had been taught tiiat this marriage 
was her only resource against |pic sftspicions of 
IMary and the malice of Phi'ip : and the disap¬ 
pointment of Courteney^induced him to consent 
to a measure which would bring the crown once 
more within his grasp. Noailles now llattcred 
himself that he should infallibly reap the fruit 
of his intrigues, if he catuld only keej) for a few 
days the Aveak and vacillating mind of the carl 
firm to his engagements.'"’ The representations 
of the ambassador so wrought on the king of 
France, that he authorized him to give the con¬ 
spirators hope of assistance, sent him the paltry Jjd. ai;. 
sum of 5000 crowns for the I'elief of the more 
needy, and ordered the governors of his ports, 
and the oflieers of his navy, to give them such 
aid and countenance, as migljt not be deemed 
an open infraction of the ])eace between the two 
countries."' 


“ Noailles, iii. 1C, 17,1'l!, 21, 23. daiiKi Plizalitlli rst on 

peyne d'estre dc si pres csrlaiiee; re rpii n'C't fiiict sans qnelqiie 
raison : car je voiis luiis a'ftciircr, .sire, qn'ullc de,sirc (urt de se 
inetlrc hors dc tiitcile; ct a cl^ f|iic.j'enleiids, ijUie ticndra tjuc au 
milord de Cuurlency qu’d ne l'epLnise,yt qii’clle lie le .suivt^lusques 
au pays de Dainpeiuer (Devon.sliire),... .ou its scroieiu pour avoir 

ane bonne par^^esle cuiironne_Mais Ic mallicur c.st tel qiic 

Ifdict dc Courteney est cn#ii grand craiuclc, qu'il n’ose tien entre- 
prendre. Jt ne vcois noyeii qui suit pour i’cii^^jschicr sinon k 
(aulle de cueiir. ’ ii. 310. , 

” Id. iii. 36, This was in consequent^ of a dispatch, in which 
Noailles informed him that it was ihc pAn of the conspirators to 
proclaim Courteney and Elizabeth f (ils dehberent d'eslevcr pour 
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CHAP. The council however ■ was not inattentive to 
IL , l 

the intrigxifia- of th s ambassador, or the designs 

t^heconspi- of the fectibus, .Paget had sent to ^monish 
rators. Elizabeth of her duty to the queen,®* and Gar¬ 
diner, in a private eoaference with Courteney, 
extracted the whole secret from his fears or 
Jan, 21 , simplicity.® The next day the conspirators 
learned that they had been betrayed : yet, sur¬ 
prised and unprepared as they were, they re¬ 
solved to bid defiance to the royal authority: 
and Thomas, brother to the duke of Suffolk, 
exclaimed, that he would put himself in the 
place of Courteney, and stake his head against 
the crown.'*’ They immediately departed, the 
dijke to arm his tenants in Warwickshire, sir 
James Croft to raise the borderers of Wales, 
and sir Thomas Wyat to put himself at the head 
of the discontented in Kent. Courteney re¬ 
mained near the queen, making a parade of his 


leurroy ctroyiie milord de Cburtency, et niaddine Elizabeth, iii.23;) 
and that they solicited for the purpose pecuniaij|pid from France. 
See the passage in tlie original, which is omiftEd in the printed 
copies, MSS. i. 273. 

“ It was occasioned by information given,by the officers of her 
household, that a ^ganger, calling Imnself a pastor of the French 
church,g^i^d, during the last monili, had several conferences with 
her. It was suspacted that he was an agent of tne disalfected; and 
a motioa was made, to conhne tlie princess for grfofjer security. Bub 
the queen would not listen to it, Gntfet,, xxv. 

Noaillea, iiii^« 43. , 

Qu’il est delibere de tenir son lieu, qu'il fault tfu'il soil niy ou 
pendu, Noailles, iii. 48. As late as January 26, Ngailles writes: 
tallies choscs, graces a Dieu, sont en hon cbeinkt*. et. bieutost 
j'espere quevous, sire, ca aurez d'auitras nauvelies, iii. 43. 
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loyalty, bjit'mistrusted and despised. It was CHAP, 
the wish of the conspirator^ that Elizabeth ^ 
should retire from the vicinity ftf the metropolis 
to Dunnington castle.’ A Wttcr to her, from 
Wyat, recommending an immediate removal, 
was intercepted by the* council; and Maiy sent Jan. ac. 
her an order to return to the court, under the 
pretence that, at Dunnington, she would be un¬ 
protected, and at the mercy of the insurgents. 

It was in vain that Croft, in person, urged the 
recommendation of Wyat. !Shc neither followed 
his advice, nor obeyed the order of the queen, 
but alleging indisposition, remained at Ashridge 
where, shutting herself up in her chamber, she 
f)rdered her servant^ to fortify the house, and 
called upon her friend.s to arm in hcr.dcfencc'.'' 


At the departure of the conspirators Elizatielh left her lesi- 
I'cnce for Ashridge, thirty miles fiirthcrolJ, Noaillcs, iii. 44 . Here 
Croft exhorted her to go on to Dunnington, Fox, in. 7!t4. Wyat's 
intercepted letter, to the same efl'ect, was acknowledged hy him at 
las trial, Howell's Slate Trials,' i. CCS. Mary’s letter, to recal her 
to London, is in S^ype, iii, 83. and llearnc, 134. That Elizabeth 
fortified her house at Ashndge, and assciiihled armed men, is stated 
by Noadles, .lanuary 26, on, coinme on diet, sc faict dc.sja assemblee 
de gens a sa devolioi^ii. 4-;*. and by Ilenard, in his letter to the 

emperor: Elizabeth iaisoit gen5 dc guerre-ejjp se fortlfie cn sa 

maisoD, ou elle est malade, Renar’d’s MSS. iii. fol. She 

' 'vas afterwards exainined respecting her reasons for wishing to go 
W Dunnington: ^g^first she afiocted not to know that she had such 
a house, or that she had eper spoken with any one on'thc subject: 
but when sg James Croft was produced before rJ*;) she said: “ I 
“ do remember that master Hobby and mint officers, and you, sir 
“ James, bad pch talk: but what is tha{ to the purpose, but that 
‘‘ I may goto miiie own houses at all thniS.V Sir James, after exx- 
pressing his sorrow to be a witness a^iost her, falling on his knBe% 
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CHAP. In calculatinfr the probability of snecc.ss, the 
conspirators had teen misled by the late revolu¬ 
tion. With ‘the cljception of the duke of Suffolk 
and his brothers, they reckoned amoni,'- them no 
individual of illustrious name or extensive in¬ 
fluence : but they had persuaded themselves, 
that the nation unanimously condemned the 
Spanish match, and that, as public o])inion had 
recently driven Jane, so it would now with equal 
facility, drive Mary from the throne. The ex¬ 
perience of a few days dispelled the illusion. 
T’. The men of Devonshire, on who.^^e attach¬ 
ment to the house of Courteney so much reli¬ 
ance had been placed, were the first to undeccivci 
them. Sir Peter Carew, with Gibbs, and Cham- 
pcriiham, the appointed leaders having waited in 
vain for the arrival of the recreant carl, assem¬ 
bled the citizens of Exeter, and proposed to 
them to sign an address to the queen. It stated 
that the object of the Spaniards, in coming to 
England, was to oppress the natives, to live at 
free quarters, and to violate the TOiiour of the 
females: that cvevy Englishman was ready to 

sacrifice his life before he wdulck&ubmit to such 

- 

I 

said, “ I take God to record, liefore all your honours, I do notknnw 
“ any thing of that crime that you have laid to iv-y r^arge." Fox, iiir 
7!)4. And yet, Noaillc5,in his dispatch Q^''.Tanuary 23, reckons him 
among the chiefcf-'les entrepreneurs," xdio were not dispirited, 
though their secret hadjicen betrayed. Noailles, iii.'si. The reader 
must excuse the length and frequency of these nofes. They are 
necessary to support a nirrativc, which might otherwi*; be attri¬ 
buted to the imaginatioa or thi'partiality of tlic writer. 
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tyranny : andf that they iiad, therefore, taken up CHAP, 
arms to resist the landing of foreigners, if ^ 
they should approach the western (?oast. But 
the people shewed no'disposition to comply; 
and, on the arrival of the earl of Bedford, a few 
ivere apprehended; the rest sought an asylum 
in France. 2'\ Though sir James Crbft reached 
his estates on the borders of Wales, he was 
closely followed, and, bi^forc he could raise his 
tenants, was made prisoner in his bed. 3“. The 
duke of Suffolk was equally unfortunate. Of 
ills disaffection no suspicion had been enter- 

I ained. Instead of suffering with Northumber- 
and on the scaffold, he had been permitted 
fter a detention of only three days in the Tower, 

|o retire to his own house: the clemency of flie 
queen had preserved him from the forfeitjarc of 
his property and honours : his ^utchess had been 
I eccived at court with a distinction which ex¬ 
cited the jealousy of Elizabeth: and Suffolk 
himself had g\yen to Mary repeated assurances 
of his attachment to her person, and of his ap¬ 
probation of her m^niage. But, under these 
appearances, hb'^concealeil far diffw^t senti- 
.inents. A precisian in’, point of reR^n, a 
d\^ciple of t he m ost stern and uncompromising 
among the feYormed teachers, he deemed it a 
duty to risk hjs life,'hnd the fortune rff his family, 
in the support of the ncAv doctrines. With his 
hrothere,«the Jords John and l''homas Gray, and 
fifty followers, he left SheiTe fof his estates ia 


vnr VTT 
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CHAP. Warwickshire. To mt, it seems-uncertain 
. . whether he mea’^jt, with the other conspirators, 

to set up the lady Elizabeth as the competitor 
of Mary, or to revive the claim of his daughter, 
the lady Jane.” In the towns through which 
he passed, he called on the inhabitants to rise, 
Jan 2 i. like their brethren in the south, and to arm in 
defence of their liberties, which had been be¬ 
trayed to the Spaniards. They listened with 
apathy to his eloquence, and refused the money 
which he scattered among them: the carl ol 
Huntingdon, once his fellow-prisoner in the 
Tower, pursued him, by command of the queen: 
and a trifling skirmish in the neighbourhood ol 
Coventry, convinced him that he was no match 
for the forces of his adversary. He bade his 
followers reserve themselves for a more favour¬ 
able opportunity; and trusted himself to the 
fidelity of a tenant, of the name of Underwoodj 
who, through the fear of punishment, or thg 
hope of reward, betrayed him to his pursuers. 
In less than a fortnight from his departure, he 
was an inmate of the Tow'er.” 

Wyatin It was jn^Kent, only; that'the insurrection 
assu{S.M a form.idable appearance, under the 
direction of sir Thomas^Wyat. ^f we may be- 

” The last is?Merted by Thuanus, toih. i. par,, ii. p. 449. Stow, 
6z2. Heylin, 165--20a. I am inclined to doubt it, because Noailles 
describes his bfoltter asa partisan of .the lady EMjbeth. Noailles, 
iii. 48. 

” Gxiff«, xMii, Lodge, i. V87, Stow, 618. IloUings. 1091 , 1095. 
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lieve his »wh assertion, he ought not to be 
charged w\th the origin of the conspiracy. It 
was formed without his knowledge’, and was 
first communicated to him by the earl of Devon¬ 
shire : but he engaged ip it with cheerfulness, 
under the persuasion that the man’iagc of the 
queen with Philip, would be followed by the 
death of the lady Elizabeth, and by the subver¬ 
sion of the national liber|:iei^ By the apostacy 
of Courteney, he became one of the principals in 
the insurrection; and while his associates, by 
their presumption and weakness, proved them¬ 
selves unequal to the attempt, he excited the ap¬ 
plause of his very adversaries, by the secrecy and 
address with which he organized the rising, ai^ 
by the spirit and perseverance with which ne 
conducted the enterprise.'^ The moment he 
drew the sword, fifteen hundred armed men as¬ 
sembled around him: while five thousand others 


CHAI*. 

II. 
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remained at their homes, ready, at the first toll 
of the alarum-bell, to crowd to his standard. 
He fixed his head quarters in the old and ruinous 


castle of Rochester^ .a squadron of five sail, in 
tha.Thames, unt/er hi^egret associate Winter, 
supplied him wjth cannoq and aminunl^Kte-: and 


bptteries we re el ected to command t-he passage 
of the bridge, and the opposite bank of the river. 
Yet forttme did not appear to favouV his first at- 
lempts. Sir Jbbert Southwell dispersed a party 
— — . — * -■ . .— V " • — 

’• Hpwell’s State Trials, i. Noailles^calls Wyat,iing gefjtilbomni# 
It plijs vaillant, et asseurf dc quoy J'sye jamai* ony parlar, iii. 59. 


O 
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CHAP, of insurgents under Knev^ct: the lord 
II ^ 

V—^ venny defeated a large reinforcemejit led by 

Isley, another of the conspirstors: and the 
citizens of Canterbury rejected his entreaties, 
and derided his threats. It required all his ad¬ 
dress to keep his followers together. Though 
he boasted of the succours which he daily ex¬ 
pected from France, though he circulated re¬ 
ports of successful risipgs in other parts of the 
country, the leading insurgents began to waver: 
many sent to the council offers to return to their 
duty, on condition of pardon: and there is reason 
to believe, that the main force under Wyat would 
have dissolved of itself, had it been suffered 
j:o remain a few days longer in a state of inac¬ 
tivity,'® 

Defeats But the dukc of Norfolk had already marched 
froRi London, ^yith a detachment of guards, 
under the command of sir Henry Jerningham, 
Jan. 26 . He was immediately followed by 500 Londoners, 
led by captain Bret, and was afterwards joined 
by the sheriff of Kent wdth the bands of the 
county. This force jvas far inferior in number 
to the enemv; and, what was oY more disastrous 
conseqtiehce, some of its leaders were in secret 
league with Wyat. The duke having in vain 
made an offer of pardon, qrdeTe^the bridge to 
Jan. 89. be forced. “The troops were already in motion, 
when Bret, who led the van, halted his column, 

__ » _j_^_ 

■* ’ • ■ ’ 

* Noailles, iii. 46„ 47. lodge, i. 187. Cont. of Fabian, 558 
Ilollings. 1093. 1095. 
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and raising hfs sword, exclaimed, “ Masters, we 
“ arc goin^ to fight in an unholy quarrel against 
“ our friends and countrymen, vlio stek only to 
“ preserve us from the'dominion of foreigners. 
“ \Vlierefore I think that no English heart should 
“ oppose them, and am resolved for my own 
“ part to shed ray blood in the cause of this 
“ worthy captain, master Wyat.” This address 
was seconded by Brian ^Fitzwilliam: shouts of 
“ a Wyat, aWyat,” burst from the ranks: and 
the Londoners, instead of advancing against the 
rebels, faced about to oppose the royalists. At 
that moment Wyat himself joined them at the 
head of his cavalry; and the duke, with his prin¬ 
cipal officers, apprelicnding a general defection 
fled towards Gravesend. Seven pieces of arfn- 
Icry fell into the hands of the insurgents: their 
ranks were recruited from the deserters; and 
the whole body, confident of victory, began their 
inarch in the direction of London.’® 

This unexpected result revealed to the queen 
the alarming secret that the conspiracy had 
pushed its branches into the very heart of the 
metropolis. L\4ry precaution was immediately 
taken for the security of the court, iStejrower 
^nd the city: the bridges for fifteen miles were 


CHAP. 

II. 


" NoailloB, the day befcre the event, informed his sovereign of 
the intended desertion of the officers of the Londoners. De ceux la 
mejme, selon^ue le briiicl en court, les principauU capitaines dcs 
pens de pidB se loumeront vers icelles, qiidhd ce vien^ra siu besoign. 
111. 41. 
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CHAP, broken down, and the bdats secure'd (in the op- 
posite bank of the river: the neighbouring peers 
received orders to raise their tenantry, and 
' hasten to the protection of the royal person; and 
a reward of 100/. per annum in land was offered 
for the apprehension of Wyat. That chieftain 
now reckoned fifteen thousand men under his 
standard. He had already reached Deptford ; 

J eb 1 . and a message from the/ministers, inquiring into 
the extent of his demands, betrayed their diffi¬ 
dence, and added to hi.s presumption. In the 
court and the council-room, nothing was to be 
heard but expressions of mistrust and apprehen¬ 
sion: some blamed the precipitancy of Gardiner 
iq^he change of religion; some the interested 
policy of the advisers of the Spanish match; and 
the imperial ambassadors, with the exception of 
Renard, fearing for their lives, escaped in some 
merchant vessels lying in the river.^’ Tlie queen 
alone appeared firm and collected; she betrayed 
no symptom of fear, no doubt of the result; she 
ordered her ministers to provide the means of 
defence, and undertook to fix^^bvher confidence 
and addr^g^the waverin]g loy^y of the Lon¬ 
doners^' llie lord mayor had .called an ex- 

^ Noailles, iii. 53. Griffet, xxx. iii. 

” So says Renard, ibid, and a writer among Poli epis. Tii, cate- 
ris tam repentino Uiopericuloperturbatisjlminioip^saraniiniefTacta 
ac debiliteta CB, sed ila,te gessisti, Stc. tom. v, App. 332. NoaiUes, 
on tliE contrary, says: me deliberay en cape de*-reoir de quel 
visaige die et p compmgliie y alloient, que je cognius estre aussy 
triste el desplorfee qu'ilt se peUR pentoti iii, Sl<: 
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traordinari/ meeting of the citizens; and, at CHAP, 
three in the afternoon, Mary, with the sceptre v . 
in her hand, and accompanied by hep ladies and 
officers of state, entered the Guildhall. She was Cmid- 
reeeived with every demonstration of respect; i tb. 
and in a firm and dignified tohe, complained of 
the disobedience and insolence of the men of 
Kent. At first the leaders had condemned her 
intended marriage with the prince of Spain: 
now they had betrayed their real desig®. They 
demanded the custody of her person, the ap¬ 
pointment of her council, and the command of 
the Tower. Their object was to obtain the ex¬ 
ercise of the royal authority, and tef abolish the 
national worship. Kut she was convinced that 
her people loved her too well, to surrender 
into the hands of rebels. “ As for this mar- 
“ riage,” she continued, “ ye shall understand 
“ that I enterprised not the doing thereof, with- 
“ out the advice of all our privy council: noram 
“ I, I assure vc, so bent to my own will, or so 
“ affectionate, that for my own pleasure I would 
“ choose where I lust, or ne.eds must have a 
“ husband. I Iidvc hkherto lived a maid; and 
“ doubt nothing, but with God’s graceUjMH able 
to live so still. Certainly, did I think that 
“ this marria^ we^e to the hurt of you my sub- 
“jects, or to tha impeachment * of ray royal 
“ estate, I would never consent'thereunto. And 
“ I promise you, on tlie word 'of a queen, thtd if 
“ it shall not appear to the lords and commons 
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CHAP. '< in parliament, to be (for the b'enipfit of the 
'—^ “ whole realm, I will never marry while I live. 
“ Wherefore sta,ncl fast ag'ainst these rebels, your 
“ enemies and mine; feaV them not, for I assure 
ye, I fear them nothing at all: and I will leave 
“ with you my lord Howard and my lord ad- 
“ miral, who will be assistant with the mayor for 
“ your defence.” With these words she de¬ 
parted; the hall rang vvith aeclamations ; and by 
the next^norning more than twenty thousand 
men had enrolled their names for the protection 
of the city.'® 

Progress That day Wyat entered Southwark. But his 
of Wjat. dwindled to seven thousand men, 

and were hourly diminishing. No succouns had 
arrived from France; no insurrection had burst 
forth in any other county; and the royal army 
w’as daily strengthened by reinforcements. The 
batteries erected on the walls of the Tower com¬ 
pelled him to leave Southwark i** but he had by 
this time arranged a plan with some of the re¬ 
formers in the city, to surprise Ludgate an houi 
before sunrise: and for that purpose directed his 
Feb. 6. march towgrds King^toiK TmTty feet of the 
bridgflnk^ been destroyed: but he swam across 

” Hollings. i096. Noailles, iii. 52. 6C. FflJlJ'iiw 25. She spok'e 
with so much ease,, that Fox adds, “ sh® seemed to have perfectly 
“ conned it without book.” Ibid. 

Here his foUowenhad pilled the house of Gardiner, and de¬ 
stroyed the books in his library, “ so that a man rrl^ht have gone 
“ up to the knees in the leaves of books, cut out and thrown under 
foot.” Stow, 619, ^ 
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the river, jpi'ocured a boat from the bank, and re¬ 
turning', lp,boured with a few associates at the 
repairs, while his men refreshed thtmselves in 
the town. At eleven’ at night the insurgents 
j)assed the bridge; at Brentford they drove in 
the advance post of the royalists ; but an hour 
was lost in' repairing the carriage of a cannon, 
and, as it became too late for Wyat to keep his 
appointment at Ludgatc^thc chief of his advisers 
abandoned him in despair. Among these were 
Poinet, the protestant bishop of Winchester, who 
now hastened to the continent; and sir George 
Harper, who rode to St. James’s, and announced 
the approach and expectations of Wyat. He 
arrived about two ‘hours after midnight: the 
palace was instantly filled with alarm: the bul^- 
ness of the attempt gave birth to reports of 
treason in the city and the court: and the minis¬ 
ters on their knees, particularly the chancellor, 
conjured the queen to provide for her own safety, 
by retiring into the Tower. But Mary scorned 
the timidity of her advisers; from the earl of 
Pembroke and lord Clinton i;he received assu¬ 
rances that theV would do their duty: and in 

return she announced h6r fixed detern^isMtion to 

% 

remain at her post, tn a f ouncil of war it was 
decided to ‘pla^ ^ strong force at Ludgatc, to 
permit the advance of Wyat, and then to press 
on him from every quarter, and to enclose him 
like a wil3 beast in the toils.**. 

" Griffet, Cum tui te hortando ef obsecrandu urgere nun 

desiiitereDtn ut in areem tc reciperei>, ne turn c^uidem ullius liinorU 
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CHAP. 

|[. 


lie is 
Jiiiicle pri- 
suner. 


At four in the morning, the drum be^ to arms; 
and in a few hours the royalists under Pembroke 
and Clinton; amounted to ten thousand infantry 
and fifteen liundred cavalry, The hill opposite 
St. James’s was occupied with a battery of can¬ 
non, and a strong squadron of horse: lower 
down, and nearer to Charing Cross, were posted 
two divisions of infantry; and several smaller 
parties were detached to different points in the 
vicinity. About nine, Wyat reached Hyde Park 
corner. Many of his followers had shrunk 
away in the darkness of the night; the rest 
were appalled at the sight of the formidable 
array before their eyes. But their leader saw 
that to recede must be his ruin : he still relied 
on^ie co-operation of the conspirators and 
reformers in the city: and after a short can¬ 
nonade, seizing a standard, rushed forward to 
charge the cavalry. They opened; allowed 
three or four hundred men to pass; and closing, 
cut off the communication between them and 
the main body. The insurgents, separated from 
their leader, did not long sustain the unequal 
contest: about one hundre^'w^ killed, great 
nurabeB»>£,‘ftiunded, and four hundred made pri¬ 
soners. Wyat paid po attention to the battle 


sigDum dedisd, Pol. ep. tom. v. A pp. 3^i. “ It, was‘more than 
“ marvel to see that da;f the invincible heart and constancy of the 
" queen.” Ilollings. 1098f Renard says that she sheSfed^ tel cueur 
qii’elle dit ne se vouloir retirer, si le comte de Pembroke et Clinton 
vouloient fairt leur devoir, et imminent envoya devers eux, qui 
la suppliarem nc boiigcr. Henard’s MSS. iii. 387; 
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which ra^pd’ behind his back. Intent on liis 
purpose, Ijc hastened through Piccadilly, in¬ 
sulted the gates of the palace, and proceeded 
towards the city. No" molestation was ottered 
by the armed bands stationed on each side of 
the street. At Ludgate he knocked, and de¬ 
manded admittance, “ for the queen had granted 
“ all his petitions.”—“Avaunt, traitor!” exclaim¬ 
ed from the gallery the lord William Howard, 
“ thou shalt have no entrance here.” Disap¬ 
pointed and confounded, he retraced his steps, 
till he came opposite the inn called the liel 
.Savage. There he halted a few minutes. To 
the spectators he seemed absorbed in thought; 
but he was quickly aroused by the shouts of thp 
combatants, and with forty companions Tibn- 
tinued to fight his way back, till he reached 
Temblc Bar. He found it occupied by a strong 
detachment of horse; whatever way he turned, 
fresh bodies of royalists poured upon him: and 
Norroy king at arms advancing, exhorted him 
to spare the blood of his friends, and to yield 
himself a prisoner. After a moments pause 
he threw away his sword^and surrendered to sir 
Maurice Berl^ly, who carried him hK^i^to the 
qourt, and thence to the Tower. There, in the 
course of a’fewhqurs, he was rejoined by the 
chief of’the. survWng conspirators. The nobi¬ 
lity and ^ntry crowded to St.* James’s to offer 
their congratulations to the queen; who thanked 
them in warm terms for Aeir loyalty and cou- 
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CHAP. 

II. 


Execution 
of Jane 
Gray and 
her hus¬ 
band, 


Feb. B. 


1 


rage. Two were excepted, Coiirt^ne^y and tin 
young earl of Worcester; who, oi;( the firsi 
advance of 'the enemy, through timidity or dis¬ 
affection, had turned the heads of their horses 
and fled,' exclaiming that all was lost.® 

At the termination of the former conspiracy, 
the queen had permitted but three persons to be 
put to death,—an instance of clemency, con¬ 
sidering all the circumstances, not perhaps to 
be paralleled in the history of those ages. But 
the policy of her conduct had been severely ar¬ 
raigned both by the emperor and some of her 
own counsellors. Impunity, they argued, would 
encourage the factious to a repetition of their 
offence ; men ought to be taught by the punish- 
m^ of the guilty, that if they presume to 
brave the authority of the sovereign, it must 
be at the peril of their lives and fortunes. Mary 
now began to admit the truth of these maxims: 
she condemned her former lenity as the cause 
of the recent insurrection; and while her mind 
was still agitated with the remembrance of her 
danger, was induced to sign, on the morrow of 
the actionat Temple, Bar, a^’arrant for the 
executifti^m “ Guilfori,! Dudley and his wife,” 
at the expiration of three days^. On the fatal 


” Stow, 6^0—682. Strype, iii. 89. Noailles, iii. 59. 64—69. 
Courtenay et le Compte d’Orcestre pour leur piemie're guerre se 
retirarent arriere contrli'Ia cour, sans coup Trapper, et.dirent que 
tout etoit perdu, que la vj/jtolre etoit aiix enemys... .11 (^Courtenayl 
nionlra cc qull avort dans le cueur, dont ladittfdame cst fort irriUc. 
Renard's MSS. iii, 289. 
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morning, ^permission was granted them to take CHAi*. 
a last farewell; but Jane refused the indulgence, 
saying, that in a few hours they shmdd meet in 
heaven. From the window of her cell she saw 
her husband led to execution, and beheld his 
bleeding corpse brought back to the chapel. 

He had been beheaded on Tower-hill, insight I’cb. u. 
of an immense multitude; .vZ/e, on accoupt of 
her royal descent, was spared the ignominy of 
a public execution. VVit^i a firm step and cheer¬ 
ful countenance she mounted the scaffold, which 
had been erected on the green within the Tower; 
acknowledged in a levy words to the spectators 
her crime in having consented to the treason of 
Northumberland, tfiough she was not one of die 
original conspirators; expressed her confidence 
of being saved through the sole merits of Christ; 
and having repeated a psalm with Feekenham, 
formerly abbot of Westminster, laid her head 
on the block. At one stroke it was severed 
from the body.“ Her life had before been 
spared as a pledge for the loyalty of the house 
of Suffolk. That^pledgc was indeed forfeited 
by the rebellion of the duke, but it would per¬ 
haps have bpen to the honour of ivlsiy if she 

•- 1 —:- 

"Foxiii. 29. Hulling. 1099. Noailles, iiL 125. Fux has piib- 
lished sevSral Iftters safd to be the productions of this unfortunate 
Isdy, They breathe a contempt of deaths sublime sentiments of 
piety, and a^rofound hatred of the ancient creed, expressed in the 
most bittu’ language against its professors. It is, however, difficult 
to believe them the compositions o? a young woman of seventeen. 
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had overlooked the provpcation, arid pfused to 
visit on the daughter the* guilt of |,he father. 
Her youth ought to have pleaded most power¬ 
fully in her fevour: and,' if it were feared that 
she would again be set up by the factious as a 
competitor with her sovereign, the danger might 
certainly have been removed by some expedient 
less pruel than the infliction of death. 

The chief of the conspirators had been con¬ 
veyed to the Tower, to kbide their trials; against 
the common men, who had been taken in the 
field, it was determined to proceed by martial 
law. About fifty of those who hajd deserted 
reb.u,i5. with Bret, were hanged in diflerent parts of the 
rimtropolis: half a dozen suflered in Kent; and 
the remainder, amounting to four hundred, were 
led to the palace with halters round their necks. 
Feb 20. Mary appeared at a balcony, pronounced their 
pardon, and bade tliem return in peace to their 
homes. 

Most of the prisoners in the Tower, on the 
expression of their sorrow, obtained their dis¬ 
charge. Of six who were brought to the bar, 
sir Nicholas Throckmorton'"alSne pleaded his 
cause Mjwif success. There can fie little doubt 

• t a 

that he was deeply engaged in the conspiracy j 
but he claimed the benefit of ^tEeTecent statute. 


“ Noailles and Renard, represent the sufferers to ore nume¬ 
rous ; but our own writers, who could not lie mistaken, agree in 
the number mentioned in the text. 
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abolishing all treasons, created since the reign 
of Edward III.; contended, against the decision 
of the judges, that words coul4 not constitute 
an overt act; and convinced the jury that no 
evidence had been adduced to shew that he had 
been an active accomplice of the rebels. He 
saved his life; but a verdict, returned in oppo¬ 
sition to the declared opinion jf the bench, was 
in those days a novelty, which drew the ven¬ 
geance of the court on' the jurors. All were 
committed. Some made their submission ; the 
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others were fined and discharged. “ 

Of tlie" five conspirators who had received I’lI). .’s. 
judgment, Croft obtained a pardon. 1“. The 
duke of Suffolk fell unpitied. His ingratitudp 
to the (jucen, his disregard of his daughter’s 
safety, and his meanness in seeking to purchase 
forgiveness by the accusation of others, had 
sharpened the public indignation against him. 

2°. He was followed to the block by his brother 
the lord Thomas Gray, a nobleman of equal am¬ 
bition and greater courage, whose inffuence over 
the duke was unbounded, and who was believed 
to have drawn iiira into this unfortunate enter- 
prise. 3^ William ITiomas had bcC??^private 
secretary to Edward Yl. Discontent and fana¬ 
ticism had urge^ him to the most daring 
attempts: he wa» convicted qf a design to mur¬ 
der the queen ; and, though he stabbed himself 


“ Hollings. 1120. State Trials,A. 86^900. 
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CHAP, in his prison, expired oji the scaffold. 4". To 
'—V—' these must be added the great supporter of the 
insurrection', sir,Thomas Wyat; but his wealc 
and wavering conduct iii the Tower provoked 
a suspicion that he had little claim to that 
firmness of mind for wliich he had before ob¬ 
tained credit. These executions have induced 
some writers to charge Mary with unnecessary 
cruelty; perhaps those who compare her with 
her contemporaries in' similar circumstances, 
will hesitate to subscribe to that opinion. If, 
on this occasion, sixty of the Insurgents were 
sacrificed to her justice or resentment, we shall 
find in the history of the next reign that, after a 
i;cbellion of a less formidable aspect, some hun¬ 
dreds of victims were required to appease the 
offended majesty of Elizabeth."® 

Arrest uf Both that princess and the earl of Devon- 
and crilr- US tlic rcadci* will recollect, had, some 
teney. weeks bcforc, been apprized of the design of 
the conspirators, and had given to it a tacit, if 
not a verbal assent. Of this it is probable that 
Mary knew nothing. But the refusal of the 
former to join her sister-during the insurrec¬ 
tion, aotti^e flight of thfe latter at the very com¬ 
mencement of the conflict, had awakened suspi¬ 
cion; and that suspicion wa^ converted almost 
into certainty “by tjiree intercepted (hspatches of 

__ ■« - - ■ . . X. 

“If we look at tlie conductor th^overnment after (he rebel¬ 
lions of 1T15 and 1745, we shall not find that the iiraise of sups- 
rior Jeniiy is due to moft inodfem times. 
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the Frei^h ambassadbr, written in the month of chap. 
JanuaryP Courteney was apprehended at the », 
house of the earl qf SufifolR, and committed 
to the Tower; and Hastings, Southwell, and 
Cornwallis, members of tha council, received a 
commission to repair to Ashridge, and conduct 
Elizabeth to the court. She received them in 
bed, complaining of a painful and djmgcrous 
malady; but two physicians having attested 
that she was able to travel, she reluctantly ac¬ 
companied them by short stages to London, 
and made her entrance, not as a prisoner, but 
in state, riding in a litter, and attended by two 
hundred gentlemeji in scarlet. She appeared 
pale and bloated, and reports were even.cirtTu- 
lated that she had been poisoned, and could not 
recover; but within a week she was well, and 
demanded an audience of 4he queen. An an¬ 
swer was returned, that she must first establish 
her innocence.®* 

By this time a considerable mass of presump- Evidenre 
tive evidence both against the princess and 
against Courtency’bad been collected from in¬ 
tercepted letters, and.from the depsrfjjjtions of 


•’ Gardiner, al thS-rtfly commencement of the insurrection had 
intercepted these dispalthes, dated on the 3Cth, 2Hth, and SUth 
of January. They weft written in cipher, the secret of which the 
ambassador flattered himself would not he discovered. Noailles, 
91. 133, J34v It appeals, however, from Henard’s letters to the 
emperor,'that Noailles was deceived. Renard's MSS, iii, 2BC. 
Griflet, xxxvii. 

“ Noailles, 88. lOO. Griffet, xxxvii. Fox, 798, Strype, iii. lio, 

VOL. VK. 
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theiHisoners in the Tower, The council was 
in possession of two notes sent byiWyat to 
Elizabeth: tlie fiist advising her to remove to 
Dunnington, the second informing her of his 
victorious entry intp Southwark; the three dis¬ 
patches of the French ambassador had been 
deciphered, and had disclosed the plans of the 
conspirators in her favour: and a most impor¬ 
tant letter, or copy of a letter, supposed to have 
been written by her to the king of France, had 
by some unknown means foimd its way into the 
hands of the queen. The duke of Suffolk de¬ 
clared that the object of the insurrection was 
the dethronement of Mary,, and the succession 
olf Elizabeth. William Thomas added, that it 
was resolved to put the queen immediately to 
death. Wyat acknowledged that he had written 
more than once te the princess: and, on his 
confrontation with Courteney, charged that 
nobleman with having first suggested the in¬ 
surrection, and with being as re^ a traitor as 
himself. Croft confessed that he had solicited 
Elizabeth to retire to Dunnington: lord Russel 
thgt he had privately cunveyed to her letters 
from Wyat: and another prisoner that bad been 
privy tp a correspondence balaeen Courteney 
and Carew, after the rising in Devonshire.®" 
Though both declared their mnocwice^ Gardi¬ 
ner maintained in.the council that th^,evidence 

■ - —.t — 

" Renard’s MSS. iU. dbl. aSC. Orlffet;, xxxTii. mix. S?. He is 
confirmed by noaillBS, tii, 111. aod by Foi, 7SI, See note 7i, 
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would justify their imprisonment in the Tower: CHAP, 
the queenVsked each lord in succession to take <—^ 
upon himself the custody of her sister in his 
own house and, when all had declined the 
dangerous arid ungracious ofl&ce, a warrant was 
made out for her committal. Elizabeth re¬ 
ceived the intelligence with terror; she insisted 
on seeing the queen; she maintained with oaths 
and curses that she bad never received any 
letter from Wyat, had never written to the king 
of France, nor ever consented to any device 
which might endanger the life or crown of her 
sovereign. But she was compelled to submit, 
and took possession,of her cell, under the con¬ 
viction, that in a few days she would have t(f 
suflfer the fate of her mother.** 

The emperor from Brussels, and the imperial Thty arc 

, 1 1 saved by 

faction in the council, strongly urged the expe- Gardiner.' 
diency of bringing her to trial and execution: 
she was saved by the firmness of one, who has 
been often, but falsely, described as thirsting for 
her blood. Gardiner, while he pleaded the cause 

I ' '. . i — ■ 

** “ To thi* pre»nthower,’’^hB B»ys, “ I protest afore Go4 (who 
“ shal juge my tructlie, whatsoever malice shal defter) that I 
“ never practised,^irciled, nor "consented to any thinge, that 
“might be prejttdiraal ‘J-^rouf pareon any way, or dangerous to 
“ the state by any ineM.-^s for the traitor Vfpt, he mi^t para- 
“ ventur wrk roe a lettaA but on roy futhe I never received any 
“ from him; MWf as for the copie of my leVar sent to the Freodi 
“ hinge, I p^y God confound me eterti^y, tf ever I sent bira 
“ word, mdSttge, token, or letter by any ihenes ;--«id to tiu» my 
“ troeth I tsU stand in to my dedse." Seve dD Phffipe, App. 

No.II. 
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CHAP, of Elizabeth and Courteney, acknowledg'ed that 
, both had been privy to the design of ftie rebels; 
that they would willingly have accepted the 
crown, had the insurrection proved successful 
and that they botl^ deserved punishment for the 
treason which they had cherished in their hearts: 
but he contended tliat they had not implicated 
themselves by any overt act; and that there 
was no sufficient evidence to include them within 
the letter of the law. His enemies grasped at 
the opportunity to ruin him in the estimation of 
May 17 . the queen. They objected that he still retained 
his former partiality for Courteney and his ad¬ 
herents: that he had secretly sent instructions 
to the earl to prepare him for examination : and 
that The had refused to hear witnesses, who would 
have clearly established the guilt, both of that 
nobleman and of Elizabeth. Though Mary Avas 
irritated against the tivo prisoners, she Avas 
May 18 , willing to listen to reason. Gardiner convinced 
her that he had been faithful in the discharge of 
his duty, and Avas correct in his exposition of the 
law : she compelled Paget,»'his chief adversary, 
to ask ly;n pardon: and the next day Elizabeth 
May 19. was rcTcascd from the Tower.®* ‘"The imperial 

——-- I IM 1 

•' Noailles had bmd of this division i{i the council. In his letter 
of the Iflth, he foretold the ruin of the chancellor; ickUiat of the 
19th, he was compellq] to relate his triumph, flut being in dis¬ 
grace with the queen an^ her ministers, he was unafcle to discover 
the cause of the quarrel, Nvhich he supposed to be respecting matters 
of religion. Noailles,dii. S10. 885. The real fact is related by 
Rcoard ia his dispatches, apud Gdfiet, il, all. xliii. 
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ambassador, in obedience to his instructions, CHap. 
then sug^sted that she might be sent to reside 
in the court at Brussels: btft his advice was 
over-ruleoi and the lord Williams of Tame, and 
sir Henry B^dingfieldi conducted her to the 
palace of Woodstock. A few days later Courtc- May’n. 
ney was transferred from the Tower to Fothcr- 
inghay castle.“ 


" When prisoners, to save their own lives, accuse others, tlieir 
depositions are not, separately, more worthy of credit than tlie con¬ 
trary assertions of the accused. On both sides there is the same 
motive I'or falsehood. But in the present case the charge against 
Elizabeth and Courteney is confirmed by several disiiatchcs of 
Noaillcs, written in the months of December and January, imme¬ 
diately preceding the rebellion. To his evidence, in his statements 
to his own sovereign, little objection can be made.—It has, indcelf, 
lii cn said that Wyat, at his death, declared botli theprisonefs inno¬ 
cent. But a little reflection will shew that nothing can he deduced 
from the words and conduct of Wyat. 1“. He visited Courteney, 
and remained with him half an hour in Jiis cell. If we believe the 
sheriff's, he asked Courteney’s pardon for having accused him ; if 
We believe lord Chaiidois, who was also present, he exliorted him 
to confess his offence. It is plain, that from such contradictory 
statements, nothing certain can he elicited. 2 ". It was rumoured, 
tlut on the scaffold, he pronounced both the prisoners innocent. 
This was reported by Noailles to his court; but two persons who 
had propagated the same s^ry in the city were put in the pillory, 
tui spreading false intelligenc?—His words are saitUf have been : 
“ where it is noised abroad that I should accuse the laay*Elizaheth, 
* “ and the lord Courteney, it is not so, good pcojile; for I assure 
'S'ou neither they, nor -"ajartther now yonder, in hold, was privy of 
“ my rising before I beam,' as I have declared no less to the 
“ queen’s c#uncil; and that is most true.” It may certainly be 
Ifue ; for he rose unexpectedly, six week's before the time origi¬ 
nally fixed ugpn. But Dr. Weston immediately said, “ mark this, 
>' my mastfts, that that which he hath sheWnto the council of them 
‘‘ in wrijtuigi is true.',’ Wyat made no reply. Was not this silence 
equivalent to an acknowledgments . See Stow, 
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Another subject of discussion was tte conduct 
relation to Noailtes, whose 
conduct to clandestine mtri^es wt|i the conspirators had 
uaiiics. been by them betrayed to the coun/L Renard 
maintained to the^queen, that, V fomenting a 
rebellion within the realm, he had forfeited the 
privilege of an ambassador; that he ought to be 
sent out of England, or put under'arrest, till the 
pleasure of his sovereign was known; and that 
the king of France should be informed, that if 
the culprit had been treated with so much lenity, 
it was not through any doubt of his guilt, but 
through respect for him whose representative he 
had been. But to the majority of the council 
this measure appeared too bold and hazardous. 
It might lead to a war, which it was their object 
to avoid: and they determined to connive at 
his past, and to wa,tch his subsequent conduct. 
Mary, however, who knew the secret enmity of 
the man, could ill dis^ise her feelings : and on 
more than one occasion answered liim with an 
asperity of language, of the real cause of which 
he appears not to have 'been aware.** The 
VenetijF-ambassador,, who had seconded the 
attempts of Noailles, was recalled'by the senate. • 

JofoNie • suspemW, for a fewweeks’ 

treaty uf the proccedmgs relative to th!? queen’s marriasre • 
marrmge. i,ut in theheginpbg of March the count Egmont 
returned from Mussels with the rati^cation of 


** Grifie^ anp. 
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the treaty on the part pf the emperor. On an chap. 
appointedWy the lords of the council accom- 
panied Mary to her private oratory; and the ' *** 
count wasVitroduced “by the lord admiral, and 
the earl of Ambroke; The queen, having knelt 
before the altar, said, that she took this solemn 
occasion to express her mind in their presence, 
and to call on God to witness the truth of her 
words. She had not determined to marry 
through dislike of celibaty, nor had she chosen 
the prince of Spain through respect of kindred. 

In the one and the other, her chief object had 
been to promote the honour of her crown, and 
to secure the tranquillity of her realm. To her 
people she had .pledged her faith on the day qt 
her coronation; it was her firm resolve to re¬ 
deem that pledge : nor would she ever permit 
affeqjion for her husband to seduce her from the 
performance of this, the first, the most sacred of 
her duties, After this address she exchanged 
the ratification of the treaty with the ambassa¬ 
dor : he espoused her in the name of the prince 
of Spain; and she put on her finger a valuable 
ring, sent by the emperor as a pres^ from his 
son.” 


. The parliament Jjad been summoned to meet Proceed- 
at Oxford, but wm transferred to Westminster, 
apparently at therequest of the citizens. The ^ 
cliief object of the queen w4s to silence the 


Gnfiet, mil. 
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CHAP, arguments of the insurgpts by the authority of 
the legislature. 1“. The cause of th^lady Jane 
had been espoused by many of the, reformed 
preachers. They had th^n no obje^fon to a fe¬ 
male sovereign. But the failure yT their hopes 
had removed the Veil from their nyes ; and the 
more violent had now discovered that the go¬ 
vernment of a woman was prohibited by the 
word of God. In the Old Testament it had been 
ordered to take the king from the midst of the 
“ brethren,” an expression which, they con¬ 
tended, must exclude all females; and in the 
New we are taught that the man is the head 
of the woman, whence they inferred, that no 
siv Oman ought to possess tlfe supreme authority 
overmen.''’ In confirmation of their doctrine 
they appealed to the statutes of the realm. 
What authority did they give to queen|? It 
was to kings, and'tb kings alone, that they as¬ 
signed the royal prerogatives, and the punish¬ 
ment of offences against the crown. In opposi¬ 
tion to this dangerous notion it was now de¬ 
clared, without a dissentient voice in either 
house, that by tlie ancient «law of the land, what¬ 
ever person, male or fejhale, is invjpsted with the 
kingly office, he or she. ought to possess and 
cxeiwise, in their full exteii|, all the pre-emi¬ 
nence, jurisdiction, and powers, b^lcsiging to 
the crown.®® 2“ To prove the policy of the in- 


" Stryp®, ui. 11. 


* St. 1 Maiy, sess, 3. c. 1, 
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tended marriage with fhilip against the reason- CHAP, 
ing of it4 adversariesj the members were rc- 
quested to east their eyes on the situation of 
the neighftauring nations. France and Scotland 
were the nacl|ral enemies of England. Hitherto 
tliey had been connected only by treaties; but 
now the young queen of Scotland was contracted 
to the dauphin of France. Where was England 
to find a counterpoise but in the marriage of the 
queen to Philip of Spain? Let the issue of Mary 
Stuart inherit the two croAvns of France and Scot¬ 
land. By this marriage, the issue of the English 
(juecn would inherit England with the Nether¬ 
lands; and that country, in the estimation of every 
reasonable man, would prove a more valuable' 
acquisition to the English crown, than SctTtland 
could ever prove to that of France.^'' But it was 
objected, would not this marriage place the liber¬ 
ties of the nation at the 'mercy of a foreign 
despot ? Undoubtedly not. Let them examine 
the articles of the treaty. They had been drawn 
after long and mature deliberation: they con¬ 
tained every sccuri]^ which the most ingenious 
could devise, or the most, timorous could desire : 
they excludfifl all foreigners from ^ce ; they 
placed the honour,Jhe franchises, and the rights 
of the narives b^ond danger or controversy. 
Satisfied by, this reasoning, both houses unani¬ 
mously concurred in an act,’ confinning the 
treaty d^marriage, and declaring that the queen, 

” See ft state paper in Nodlles, ill. 109.118. Also bis account 
Gardiner’s speech, iii. 152. 
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CHAP, after its solemnization, sl;iould continue to enjoy 
'—^ and exercise tlie sovereignty as sole qijfeen, with¬ 
out any right or claim to be ^ven untfe Philip as 
tenant by courtesy, or by any oth^manner.®® 
Mays. Mary having thus obtained her chi^ object, dis¬ 
solved the parliament in person, mth an address, 
which was repeatedly intermpted by the accla¬ 
mations of the audience. Both lords and com¬ 
mons assured her that the prince of Spain, on his 
arrival, would receive ‘a most hearty welcome 
from a dutiful and affectionate people.®® 

Arrival of Still the king of France indulged a hope that 
Piiilip. some favourable incident might occur to inter¬ 
rupt the marriage. He not only opened an 
^ksylum for the English rebels, Avho had fled from 
justice, but encouraged them to fit out vessels 
for the purpose of cruising against the subjects 
of Charles: and he ordered his ambassador in 
England to persist in his intrigues, and to keep 
alive, by his promises, the hopes of the fac¬ 
tious.'** That minister had several warm alter- 


’* St. 1 Mary, sess. 3. c. S. Accordjcg to Noailles, Gardiner, in 
his speech, had suggested tliat as the queen and her sister Eliaabcth 
only remai»eS'ui' the descendants of Heniy VHI., Mary like her 
father, Ought to have the power bf regulating tife suoiiession after 
her death. Noailles, iii. 153. If k \j|^, the subject was naf 
followed up. There is no mention of my such motion in the 
journals. ' ' \ ^ 

” Griffet, xlvir. Que me met en enfierooonfiillenchquevotrevenue 
pat deca sera seure et iygreablo. Mary to Philip, A]^. *4th, apud 
Heame, sylloge, ep, 156." - . 'vj 

One of their cantrivahiSM disdit« to be toaifioned. The 
most extraordinary sfliinds were heard to iisae frOBi ft wall in 
Aldersgatc Street, intenaU^ with words of ohtoure roeanins, 
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cations with Mary. Ha complained, in a haughty 
tone, that..his dispatches had been intercepted : 
she, thatmer rebellious subjects were counte¬ 
nanced ami protected by his master. He, to 
intimidate, iWted that At the death of Edward 
all the treaties between the two crowns had 
expired; she, for the same purpose, required an 
explanation of his meaning, that she'might take 
measures for her own security. In the mean 
time he saw the preparations for the marriage 
proceeding with activity; and, to console his 
chagrin, employed his time in collecting un^ 
founded tales for the information of his sove¬ 
reign, exaggerating^the discontent of the nation, 
and describing, with a sarcastic smile, the impi^^ 
tience of the old woman longing for the pre¬ 
sence of her young husband.*'" To his son’ow, 
that husband in a short ti^ arrived. He had 


CHAP. 

II. 


July 18 . 


■which were immediately interpreted to the crowd by persons in the 
secret. The voice was believed to be super-human, the voice of the 
Holy Ghost warning a wicked and incredulous generation. It in¬ 
veighed against the marriage of the queen, and the impiety of the 
mass; and threatened the.^itizens with war,famine,pestilence,and 
earthquakes. Multitudes assembled daily to listen, to the spirit, till 
workmen, by order of the magistrates, began to d^B&^'l^sh the wall: 
when Elizabeth Wrofts, a young woman of eighteen, crept out of,her 
Aiding place, and fconfes^^ that she had been hired and instructed 
to act her part by a person of the name of Drakes. She was put on 
the pillory^ Hollings.'^lT. Strype, iii. 99.'136. Stow. 624. 

Noailles, hi. 195, 211. 240. 251. The blunders of thU min¬ 
ister are often amusing. On two occasions* he informs liis court that 
the queers going to reside at York, Because York is situated in 
the nejghbowbwd pf Biistol, whetf the prince of Spain intends to 
land. Uk95i. 
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CHAP, sailed Corunna, and in four days came 
'— J—J within sight of Southampton, escorjfcd by the 
combined ffeets-of England, the Ngiherlands, 
July 19 . and Spain. The next morning the^rds of the 
council, with a numerous retinuey<proceeded to 
the fleet, and Philip, accompanied by the dukes 
of Alva and Medina Celi, the admiral of Castile, 
and don Rny Gomez, his governor, entered the 
royal yacht, where he was received by the duke 
of Norfolk and the earls of Arundel, Shrews¬ 
bury, and Derby. He had already sworn to the 
articles of the marriage treaty, in presence of 
the lords Bedford and Fitzwatcr, the English 

ambassadors: he now took an oath before the 
* • * 

Oouned, to observe the laws, customs, and liber¬ 
ties of the realm. The moment he set his foot 
on the beach, he was invested with the order of 
the garter, and a royal salute was fited by the 
batteries and the ships in the harbour. The 
queen had sent him a Spanish genet, richly 
caparisoned ; and as he rode first to the church, 
and thence to his lodging, the people crowded 
around him to see the husband of their sovereign. 
His yout^jtlie grace of hi^'person,’”^ the plea- 
su|;e displayed in his countenance, tharmed the 
spectators; they saluted hinuBiith cries of ‘‘ Goth 
save your, gi:aceand he, turning on either 


'** He is SB well propc^fioned of bodi/ arme, le^ge^nd every 
“flthcrc limine to the same, as nature cannot worke a more parfect 
" paterne.” Elder apud Andre^rs, i, 20. 
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side, expressed his thankfulness for their con- CHAP, 
gratulations. Before he dismissed the English 
lords, he Addressed th^in in a Batin’speech. It 
was not, he\aid, want of men or of money, that 
had drawn hi^from his. own gountry. But God 
had called him to marry their virtuous sovereign, 
and he was comi to live among them, not as a 
foreigner, but as a native Englishman. He re¬ 
ceived with pleasure their assurances of faith 
and loyalty; and promised, in return, that they 
should always find him a grateful, affable, and 
affectionate prince. Then turning to the Spanish 
lords, he expressed a wish that, while they re¬ 
mained in England, .they would conform to the 
customs of England ; and, to give the example,^ 
drank farewell to the company in a tankard of 
ale, a beverage, which he then tasted for the 
first time. 


Philip, before he left Southampton, ordered Marriage 
his fleet to sail to Flanders, and sent the queen aid Maly, 
a present of jewels, valued at one hundred 
thousand crowns. On the festival of St. James, July 25. 
the patron saint of S^ain, the marriage was cele¬ 
brated in the cathedral,church at JEnchester, 
before crowds of noblemen collected from every 
pkrt of Christendoiv*^ and with a magnificence 


which has seldom^een surpassed.. Immediately 
before the ceVemony, Figueroa, an imperial coun¬ 
sellor, gpesented to Gardiner, the officiating 


NoailUs, iii, 28*. Contin. of Fabian, 581. PoUini, 363. 
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CHAP, prelate, t\Fo instrument, from which he said it 
would appear that his sovereign, thiiddng it be¬ 
neath the dfgnity of so great a queen to marry 
one who was not a king, had resignyU to his son 
the crown of Napjes with the di^hy of Milan. 
The bishop, before he proceeded to the mar¬ 
riage ceremony, read aloud tHese cessions and 
the articles of the treaty. After the mass, the 
king and queen left the church, under a canopy, 
walking hand in hand, Mary on the right and 
Philip on the left, with two naked swords borne 
before them. They dined in public, in the epis¬ 
copal palace; and several days were devoted to 
feasting and rejoicings.'”^ From Winchester the 
'loyal pair proceeded, by slow journies, to Wind¬ 
sor and the metropolis. The city had been 
beautified at considerable expense, and the most 
splendid pageants had been devised to welcome 
their arrival. If external appearances could be 
taken for proofs of internal feeling, the king and 
queen might justly flatter themselves that they 
reigned in the hearts and affections of their 


subjects. (T 

Re union The fagjity with whicji Mary had effected her 
Rome marriage, shewed how'much the failure of the 
insurrection had added tc^-the powder of her 


No one but the bi|hop dined at the same taBle with the king 
and queen. Qn- one side was placed a cupboard, containing for 
shew, 96 large vases of 'gold and silver. As soon asMinner was 
over, the tables were repovedj and the rest of the daj' was spent 
in daiicing. Fullini, 373. 
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j^overnment; and shn immediately resolved to chap. 
attempt thf^: which she had long considered an 
indispensable duty^ the restorsEtion ’ of the re¬ 
ligious poli^ of the kingdom to that state in 
which it exisft^d at the time of her birth. The 
reader will recollect that in her first parliament 
she had prudently confined her efforts to the 
public re-cstablishment of the ancient form of 
worship. The statute was carried into execu¬ 
tion on the appointed, day, almost without oppo¬ 
sition : the married clergy, according to the 
provisions of the canon law, were removed from 
their benefices; and Gardiner, with the secret 
approbation of the pontiff, had consecrated 
catholic prelates to supersede the few protestant^ 
bishops, who remained in possession of 'their 
sces.'“ Thus one half of the measure had been 
already accomplished: the otljcr, the recognition 
t)f the papal supremaqy, a more hazardous task, 
was intrusted to the care and dexterity of the 


The canon law had been restored to its former authority by 
tlie repeal of the nine statute^^. The clergymen who were removed 
might, by conforming, recovef their benefices.—If we may judge 
of other dioceses from that of Canterbury, the nwlcjc of married 
■was to that of unmarried clergymen as one to five. Harmer, 133. 

They were seven; Holgate of York, Taylor of Lincoln, 
Hooper of Worcester, Harley of Hereford, Ferrar of St. David’s, 
hush of Bristol, and Birtl^' Chester. Some of diem had married; 
some had been consecrated accord'ing to the new ordinal, which 
Was held to be insufficient; and all had acc^ted their bishoprics to 
hold them CKfthe pleasure of the crown, w}th the clause, quamdin 
bene se gesserint. On one, or other, or all of these grounds, they 
Were deprived. Rym, xv. 370, 371.' 
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CHAP, chancellor. There were two classes of men, 
from whom he had to fear opposition; those 
who felt coliscidhtious oly ections to tLe authority 
of the pontiff, and those who wei^hostile to it 
from motives of interest. The ^mer were not 
formidable either by their number or their in¬ 
fluence : for the frequent changes of religious 
belief had generated in the higher classes an in¬ 
difference to religious truth. Their former no¬ 
tions had been unsettled; and no others had been 
firmly planted in their place. Unable or unwil¬ 
ling to compare the conflicting arguments of 
polemics, they floated on a sea of uncertainty, 
ready at all times to attaqh themselves to any 
form of religion which suited their convenience 
or interest.’“^ But the second class comprised 
almost every opulent family in the kingdom. 
They had all sharerl, the plunder of the church: 
they would never consent to the restoration of that 
jurisdiction which might call in question their 
right to their present possessions. Hence Gar¬ 
diner saw, that it was necessary, in the first place, 
to free them from apprehension, and, for that 
' - 

This is the character of the English gentry and nohility at this 
period, as it is drawn by Renard, Noiilles, and the Venetian am¬ 
bassador, in their dispatches. The lattw represents them as with¬ 
out any other religion than interest, Sd ready at the call of the 
sovereign to embrace..Judaism or Mohamraedanism, 11 medesinio 
fariano della Macoraetaqa, ove della Juda;a, purcheU re mostrassi 
di credere e volere cosi,‘e accoinmodariansi a tultc, ma a quella 
pin facilmente della quale ae sperassero over maggior licentia e 
liberta di vivere o vero qualche utilti MSS. Barber. 1208, 
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purpose, -to procure frojn the pontiff a bull con- CHAP, 
firming all past alienation of the property of the > . 

church. 

This, suliject had from the commencement .Assurance 
been urged bn the consideration of the court of 
Rome. At firH Pole,'the legate^ had been au¬ 
thorized “ to' treat, compound, and dispense*” 
with the holders of ecclesiastical property, as to 
the rents and profits which they had hitherto re¬ 
ceived: afterwards, this" power was extended 
from rents and profits, to lands, tenements, and 
tithes. But Gardiner vvas not satisfied.'"® He Junes?, 
knew it to be the opinion of Pole that all the 
property belonging to the parochial livings ought 
to be restwred: and* he feared that the words' 
to treat, compopnd, and dispense,” might fur¬ 
nish the cardinal ,with a pretext to call indi¬ 
viduals before his tribunal. Tlie imperial court 
entered into the views of tlie English minister 
it was determined to detain the cardinal in 
Flandersand Manriquez was ordered to ex¬ 
plain the diflSculty to the pontiff’ in the name of 
Philip and Mary. J^ulius, having consulted his 
canonists and divines, assured the envoy that 
^ the wishes gf the king\and que^shbuW be 

^ " I • I. 

Burnet, iii. rec. 322. * 

The cardinal had allowed to go to Brussels, and thence 
to Paris, to ®er the papal mediation in tlie tvar between the em¬ 
peror and the king of France. While he ifas there, a letter was 
Witten to by some one in his suite,jli.ssuading her frpni the- 
marriage with Philip. Charles attributed it to the cardinal, and- 
•from' that moment treated him with nf gleet? 

vo0hi."'“ " ' 
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^Hap. gratified; and shortlyfafterTrards signed a bull, 
etnpow^iiig the legate to give, .alienate, and 
transfer to the j)fesetii;,li^os^dssoi's all property 
moveable or immoveablej which had been torn 
from the church during the reignsof Henry VIII. 
and Edward f^I.™ ' ' 

Mecunn; The parliament had been cbnvoked for the 
ment!^ middle of November. ’ Mary ho longer regarded 
the murmurs of the discontented: she was as¬ 
sured of the concurrence of the peers: and, tc 
lessen the diunce of opposition in the com¬ 
mons, had ordered the Sheriffs to recommend to 
the electors those candidates, who were’ dis¬ 
tinguished by their attachment to the ancient 
Nov. 1 . faith.’’* The procession was opened by the 
commoners; the peers and.prelates followed: 
and next came Philip and Mary, in robes of 
purple, the king.,on horseback, attended by the 
lords of his household, thi queen in a litter, fol¬ 
lowed by theladies of her establishment. The 
clrancellor, having taken his place in front of the 
throne, addressed th<? two houses. The queen’s 

^ .j, —■ 

Tbeie is Kilter &»i» rardind Merone t« P«1 e, infonBinghim 
'tiiiitialPw4)?))aQ'btea'Coo9ulQ!(l, were of <D(nnion thatiurJiU par- 
‘rtietilar caso4^oali<9)ation.wa&iawful, and hoj>iog,that there woul^ 
aowJjeaa eiod-of his Bcritples: in Igi sara cessa^ 40 tto In scnjpuli) 
Chr>#TCVft';*( Q»irini, iv. lTOi The clause “ to,- geve,. diene, anil 
transfer,fitted been devised by Gardiner, as,thg,;most likely lu 
'ttan^iOm tba present possessors, aa4 secoiotheia against sub- 
M^pi^chdau. Bdhvicine,ii.,44t; . 

* It ares ctHtomiBy for the ministdi* J»‘8e»d.-*^,indlw:tiioj)s. 
Hares diraem Edward** USS. & md also in 

£lial>etii’s,%rypesLss. chatadoaPstpeoiSS. 
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first parliamentj he saidj ba.d re-established the CHAP, 
ancient worship, her second had confirmed the ^^1-/ 
articles of ,,^er marriage; and their Majesties 
expected’ that the thirdj in pre^ference to every 
other pbjept, would accomplish,the re-union of 
the realm with the universal chureB As a pre¬ 
liminary step, a bill was introduced to repeal 
the attainder of cardinal Pole. It was passed 
with the greatest expedition, and the next day n^v. 22. 
the king and queen attended in person to give 
it the royal assent.*'^ 

The lord Paget, and sir Edward Hastings, Arrival of 
with sir William Cecil, and a numerous train of 
gentlemen, had already reached Brusselsto con¬ 
duct the legate to Eng'lanS."* At Dover he was 
received by the lord Montague aiid the bishop 
of Ely: -and, as he^advanced, his retinue was 
swelled by the accession of the country gentle¬ 
men, till it amounted to eighteen hundred horse. 

He entered his barge at Gravesend, where he 
was presented, by the earl of Shrewsbury and the 


Journals of Lords, 467. Commons, 37, SB. Ep. Poli,'iv. 
App, 289. Strype,iil. 15j. | 

Pole, ignoraht of IUb prSceedf/Jgs at Rome, had written a 
most urgent ktter to Philip; who'seat RenardUmplain the ob¬ 
jections to his adimssioa as legate without soificieat povrers. Bole 
rq>Ked, that' hi addition to bi| former powers, be had another bull 
from the pope, promising, m verbo ponttficity lo ratify whatever 
concessions' he might th^k propor w make, ’Benard tementhd 
that Rib wgp net pre^tsl; known.; Imm^iately oa 
of Renard, Pole was desired' to ] 
cino, fl’.^4ll‘,*?*;ie^Stro Poir, 
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CHAP, bishop of Durham, with a copy of the act re- 
pealing^his attainder; and fixing his cross, the 
emblem of his'dignity, in the prow, lip proceeded 
by water to Westminster. The chancellor re- 
Nov. li. ceived him on his landing, the king at the gate 
of the palace, and the queen aft the head of the 
staircase. After a short conversation he retired 
to the archiepiscppal palace at Lambeth, which 
had been prepared for his residence.'*^ 

In consequence of a royal message, the lords 
Nov. 28 . and commons repaired to the court: and, after 
a few words from the chanoellor, Pole, in a long 
harangue, returned them thanks for the act 
which they had passed in his favour, exhorted 
them to repeal, in like manner, all the statutes 
enacted in derogation of the papal authority; 
and assured them of every facility on His part to 
effect the re-union of the church of England with 
that of Rome."* The chancellor, having first 
taken the orders of the king and quegn, replied, 


Strype, iii. ISf. Ep. Poli, v. App, 291.307. 310. A writ, 
BUtUoriang bim to exercise; his poweM, had hepn signed on the 
lOth-of Nov. t Strype, ibid. , , 

^ Byrndlitilis us,' that tlje queen was so much affected, tliat 
phe^iUistodc htr emehoB' foe the “ qukkebih^ of a child in licr 
V helly.'f* • ii. 292. jThe feet too)c'pIace. fdur days before. She sent 
lord Montajgue to inform the legate, che ipfino allura ella non ha- 
vea'voluta^cdDfesW'e'apertameQte'd^ser gravida: mache nclls 
ghiflife ddbhatSi^K.d'httveaJienmd muover l^creiTtura del ventre, 
e pero non lo ppteva pid oegare- On the 27th, it wa^ publicly 
annouuoedby a circu^ from the council. Fox, ii^^B. NoailH 
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that the two houses woulgi deliberate apart, and CHAP, 
signify their determination on the following 
morning. 

The motion for the re-union vras carried al¬ 
most by acclamation. Iii ,the lords every voice 
ras raised in its ^favourin the, commons, out 
of three hundred memberSj two only demurred, 
and these desisted from their opposition the next 
day." It was determined to present a petition 
in the name of both houses to the lung and 
queen, stating, that they looked back with sor¬ 
row and regret on the defection of the realm 
from the communion of the apostolic seethat 
they were ready ta repeal, as far as in them lay, 
every statute, which h^ either caused or sup¬ 
ported that defection: and that they hop^d, 
through the mediation of their majesties, to be 
absolved from all ecelesiastical censures, and to 
be received into the bosom of the universal * 
church. 


On the following day, the feast of St. Andrew, His pro- 
the queen took her seat on the throne,, The '£." 30 . 
king was placed 'on hp left ^ hand, the kgate> * 

' hut at greatgr^ dj^tpce, ,, 9 U,Jier |i^ 
c lancelior.; re^ the.petitioV.to. their majesties.: 
tuey. spoke''to'tbS*eaMib8l:»iald he, after a 
yeech- of some ^ratrnn, 
presen{*^#odj,tlmSho^ jarad'lthe. jdq-. 


Oih " (Strype,' iii. 804) haT'fefused 'to 

er grounded his, objection on the oa»b of supremacy 
“ taken. Ep. Poli, t. App. Sii. ' ’ 
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mimous thereof, froiTi all heresy and schism, 
“ and all judgments, censures, and jjenalties for 
“ that cause infcurre^ ij and restored them to the 
“ communion of holy church jn the name of the 
“ Father, Son, ,and Holy Ghost’' “ Amen,” 
resounSed from eyety part of the hall: and the 
members, rising from their knees, followed the 
king and qu^en into the chapel, where Te Deum 
was chaunted in thanksgiving for the event.”' 
Thg next Sunday the'legate, at the invitation of 
the citizens, made his public entry into the me¬ 
tropolis; and Gardiner preached at St. Paul’s 
cross, the celebrated sermon, in which he 
lamented in bitter terms his conduct under 
Henry VIIL ; and exhorfed ail,’who had fallen 
through his means, or in his company, to rise 
with him, and seek the unity of the catliolic 
chunch.”* . 

To proceed with this great work*, the two 
houses, and the conyocatiph ( Simultaneously 
pres^eigited sepai^e, petitions to ,,.th 
-Tbfd;, from the lords nod commons, requested 

-S18. f For,* 91.. iJcffljiiaij of -Com- 
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iwrmon^ is «ohc«d Fox, iii. ,92. translation 

oTit'jnay'W kl). Foil, Ifibfer isserls' 

rebtia&afia i336;'«ita*aine*sertous 

15«, he and Knyr^t, wdng tire J^ntjat Raus'w’’’ 

to,«4idp*wrot!y(%,.jnedWon of the fk ttatpnrpose. 

Tb^^«*,/)^0W'd’f.aiwo«6red,«ndJ3ard^ a^sed of hold- 
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their majesties to obtain from the legate, all 
those dispensations and'indulgences, which the 
innovations 'made during the schism had ren¬ 
dered necessary, and particularly such as might 
secure the property of the church to the present 
possessors witbput scrpple ol conscience, or 
impeachment from the ecclesiastical courts. 
The other, from the clergy, stated'their resigna¬ 
tion of all ,right to those possessions Of which 
tlie church had been deprived • and their readi¬ 
ness to acquiesce in every arrangement to be 
made by the legate. His decree was soon after¬ 
wards published: I'.That all cathedral churches, 
hospitals,and schools founded during the schism, 
should be preserved;. 2”. That all persons, who 
had contracted marriage W’ithin the prohibited 
degrees without dispensation, should remain 
married; 3^. That all judicial processes made 
before the ordinaries, or in ^)peal before dele¬ 
gates, should be. held valid; and 4". That the 
possessors of church property should hot, cither 
now or hereafter, be molested,'under pretence 
of ahy canons of councils, decrees of piofjcs, or 
censures of the; chorfch; for which purpose, in 
virtue of the authority vested in bp took 
■from aU spfrtta4 courts;*and judges the cog¬ 
nisance ofma:&ter8j and if^onounced, be* 
iorehandi ! ell ,suich eud judgments in- 

valid.ii^- ^ ^ 
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Ib the mean time a j^intcommittee of lords 
and coitimons had be«h actively:'employed in 
framirigainost important and fcomprehensive bill, 
vvhich deserves tte attentiiwi of .the leader, from 
the aceviraey with whicbijt distinguishes bet'veen 
the civil and eceksiafetieai gurigdrctioBS, and the 
care with which it guards against gjiy/encroach- 
ment oii'-the part.'df>tthbiatter, uJt first repeals 
several Statutes by natae, andthen, in general, 
all clauses, -sentonees, wad ariaeles da every other 
act iof parliament madcisince the »20th of Henry 
VIH. against' the supreme -authoidty of ; the 
pope^ holiness'Ofi see apostolic.*^-'-Itnext re- 

;churcii;prqpBrty ,to Bs^iil^r uses.,, pwiyt„iU. Bee,3. This bull 
did not regard lire IkVe "prdceedirigi in England ; for, egli dichiara 
de patllrte di quMle abe'nfazionft,' fitte- Sehza le dovute 

solenHiti(j^Bec4lje^,sIsrU(rta,,«.;J9Ti;;'Eut,,tij; preveot.dpubts on 
the subjecVFqle ebuined from Iiim a bull,' expressly, qxoepting 
itfi'ii chuiti/brdperlj' kn iEn^fand from tfi6 bfii^ation or the second 
■Jodill, qtiia iujflilc^ffi'boiik'Mftlfeiaitidi'sHr ejgk'bafldtitstisfeVbca- 
tjope ^opqi^|ioB ^xfipiunUfjTj jej). tr.- 4®, 15S& jand 

also,^ “ coqfirmpjtg Ins (doings rq^eetjng a8Sur|Me,of,ab{^y . 

“ ■ 'i^otirtiaVnf* tofliBitnis, iii ^t'waj read' to^fiolh bouses' at 

ibe 'openii 4 i,<>f‘t*diSinebt ’bn'Oie eaddf’Ootbller,*.-'Besides'this, 
th8<!iri!ip^5*tait)ed;lr{up. Puiq /a' jdfidqra^pri^tii. eju(i buljie, 

■^ua boinorura ( ' 
iniWitiiti'^iri 


bksU^UcqruntaJijenatiilfle^^indu^r, et epofit- 
(iqiw iftaj&laiiJilji vcsirisVcinisl.'^i" e*p. bs. 


ep. 

Abiions of fhe 

W'% »)irfchimed 

<to.exorcise OTll^b Uie realm. Eroet tlih act, aiKl the statutes 

kiV |U^ef 'Ws^iickiid#I£ii|^'td'i!t^ 

witfims^wsame. ,,*5 him 

. 

i”- it® dis- 


4re4ft'Mr< 

4 fipuldfi^ti<n 
^ more 
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cites the two petitions,, and the dispensation of CHAP, 
the legate^ and enacts, that every article in that 
dispensation shall be repated good and effectual 
in law, -and.maybe alleged, ai^ pleaded in all 
courts spiritual and terdpbral. ; E then proceeds 
to state .that, though‘the legate hatJi by his de¬ 
cree taken aWay all rtiatter iof impeachment, 
trouble, or'ddnger to theholdem of church pro- 
perty; yet,because the title of lands and heredita¬ 
ments in this realm is ^bunded on the laws and 
customs of the same, and to be tried and judged 
in no other courts than those of their'majisties; 
it is therefore, enacted, by authority of parlia¬ 
ment, that all such possessors of churcji pro¬ 
perty shall hold tht same in mariner and form 
as they .would have, done, had thisi. act-never 
been made ; and,"that any person who shall mo¬ 
lest sucl^ ppsseasors.by pji'pcess o^t of any eccle¬ 
siastical, court, .eitlierwiffin pr vwithout the 


realm, shall incur the penalty of pnemunire. 
Next jt; .p)i’ 9 yi,des, that a]fl papal* j),uil8,"iiisperisa- 
tions^, and privileges, not; containing matter 


prejudicial to the royal authority, dr to the laws 
of tfie r^Tm, may boput ip execiutiori, used, and 

alleged ia^ll courts whatsoeverfl^d efmcludes 
Vy declaring^ that nothing'm, this adt shall be 
explained! to any or prerogative 

helongiag to; tlli crowDj ia the’ 20th year (rf 
Henry Vlil.’ : th^t'tEe’'jmpe shall ha^' and efii- 

pensed in tlie canoriwi, inipeSfii’ents of ^ He 

received snirlh^ conrts! 
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^haP- joy, without diminution; or enlargement, tbe 
w-v—^ same aatbority and jurisdictidn, which he might 
then ha>^ • laAvfuUy exercised j., and,' that the 
jurisdicjtion of tlie bishops ishall: be restored 
to that state, in which it existed at the same 
period. lo ithe lords, the. bill wa^iread, jthrice 
in two day^ in the,commons,-itwas passedafter 
a sharp debate on, the thirdreading,’®’ -Thus was 
re-established, In England, .the whole system-lof 
religious polity, which bad prevailed for so piEpiy 
centmies b^oie Henry VIII. j;'-; . , 


Intrigues 
«f the • 
French 
ainbassa- 
lior. 


The S'reneh ambassador had persuaded him¬ 
self, that the great object ■ of the emperor was 
to employ the jesourqes of England, against his 
adverstoy the king .pf France j and,,. , that , the 
fondaegfs of: Mavy for (her husband, would in¬ 
duce .her to .gratify sfll his wishes, let them be 
eyer so ilfegal or unjust ‘Ou. tHsraceonut, he 
cemtifaued to. intrigl^ with the factious; he 
warrwd soon become 

apiovittie ^undhP' the ‘ da^potis Jgpyerfimeiiit of 
fipil^H jbeiOxhorted ttwni/to be to 

opposp! fevaiy; ipeasam; 



tte‘k>tl g? fe.lit a^peaiB, ,thaVthiS.siijwtyf di«timon 
Aesnfcrt^oeol' ^ bHl'/tw «int<)£JtS| pnnIisioBs 
Jn theJo^, 

don,^K^w^i|^Ia^)t^$',^.CP^tno9t adted Wfd ptipwhHttjapect- 
ing I»i|^W W^pfii^lervjgiven to the 
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preserve, at every personal risk, their liberties Ciwr. 
for .their children, and thfe- 'tuccession to the 
crown for ih^ triiA bar. In BlNdispatches to his 
court, he described tlih disbdhtbnt Of the nation 
asVbuhd up to the‘hi^hyt pitch; the embers 
of revolt, ho' saiil, wdre sM aM^e ;^m a few 
months, perhaps a few weeks,fbe flame would 
burst forth with redoubled violetieei’® Bilthe 
mistook his wishes for realities; his information 
frequently proved 'erroneous V arid his predic¬ 
tions were belied by the everrl:. In the present 
parliament, he assured' his ^ sovereign; that; in 
pursuance of the emperor s plan; the^ queen 
would ask for’ a niatriiiioni'al crown for Iter hus¬ 
band ; would' place the whole power of the exe¬ 
cutive goverhinent in his - hands; and* would 
seek to have hiiri'declared presutoptive heir to 
the croivh. "VVh'A proj ect§ she might havoform- 
ed, we;knbw not: btit it Nt^bld be l-asb to judge 
of her intehtiohs from the hialicibuS t^^ 
of Noailles; and the fact is; thatao atteb mea¬ 
sures ks he describes, were* ever ppbposefii f'Thk 
tvVO’ bous^i* however, ■ joined*' 

Philip^ that, ‘‘ if h should happen fo the 
other^i^l^ than well,'in tlje tiiihk 
« Upnnfhifflself thVgott^tnent 

« of flm realm^ing t^hflhority of her m^es- 
“ ty!,8 iasui?, w^Sst^ihle* 0^^ 


(( 


■V7 
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nified his assent; and an act passed, intrusting 
to hkn the government, till the childj^ if ja*fe- 
male, were fifteeh;^if a male, eighteen years old; 
making^ it high ta'eason to Wagine or compass 
his death, or attempt.to 'r,etoove him iirom‘the 
said govertunent andi gijarflian^hip; and bind¬ 
ing him,4he! execution ofihis ’office, to all 
the oonditibhs and restrictions Jwhieli were con¬ 
tained in the!original treaty {rf marriage.'^ 

The dissolution of the parliament was followed 
by an unexpected act of grace, t The lord chan¬ 
cellor; aCeompaniedi by several'members of the 
council, proceeded to the Towerj called before 
him the state prisoner, still confined on account 
of the attempts of Norriiumb&rland and Wyat, 
and InfOTiMd^thein^ that the king and ^ueen had; 
at the. ititereession^of the emperor, granted them 

:■ o 

1’afid 2 Phai iffl’d tery,4-10. Aii 
iimi8ud*«s(m»datw;wi»iiiBda^ the dnspcf the, aessiojK. fit 
cifi|Wi«af;^f|br ,bp|h houies.^ at Christina? over.4e 
holidays? 4**; ipemher? hw' sent ftr their .ser^nts and 
horie^i^Wiif difeit' ftthiilW ilnriSigtHi Wcess. Bdl bn-tlie*!42<5 df 
I>ec,(Oi(leT»;jWW iseiifd;j giatf Imde ndr; wminAjs, should 

two houses <c(ipli. 

miedtoS!^ but pir.j^phers of thejower ahsepfed t|)e[hselves in 
opbl^itltif'die i^'edmoiahd.' A Wltf6>th'e'nu»>i,kment>rtf 


*i>j<^‘«omtri8«<t A WRIbrth'fe'p^ishment^^^^ 

sue* hargejli^asshouWpegleg^jhSf.^pliy, passed tius, 

comn^-tofetlm;^y:ftw it W beei^rad tjipe.in.the 
]ord3, pc.parQ^«K t^dissolved,' 'Griffithij; liowever/tHeiattoi'- 
, ney-g4«?»l,5nbte«I?4i*^^ ih t^e Icaig’s beiili. •Six iub- 

8fe>way. 





efrdMfedi. 
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their liberty. The same favour was also extended CHAP, 
to Elizabeth and Courteney, The earl, having 
paid his respects to Philip and Mary, received a 
permission, equivalent to a command, to travel 
for his improvement;;and,; having remained for 
some time in the hnperial court at Brussels, 
proceeded , to Italy, with recommendatpfy let¬ 
ters from Philip to the princess of that country. 

At his departure from England, Elizabeth re¬ 
appeared at court. By the king arid queen she 
was treated with kindness and distinction; and, 
after a visit of some months, returned to her 
own house in the country.'^* 

In consequence of the act restoring the exer- Embassy 
cise of the paptfl authority in England, the 
viscount Montague, the bishop oi Ely/ and sir 
Edward Came, had been appointed ambassadors 
to the Roman see. But they had not proceeded Teb. la. 
far on their journey wheW Julius died. , In the March 23 . 
preceding conclave the cardinal Farnese had 
employed his influence to raise Pqle to the 
papacy: he had even obtained one evening the 
requisite number of votes: but the English car¬ 
dinal, irresolute aif>d unambitious, bade hini wait 
till the following moriiing, aiJfl''dh that morning 
, another, candfdate was proposed and chosen. On 

the' present vac^ilcy Falrnese espOused again the 

'.*■ " ' * _ : - 

.. ■ 

TJie canducli of Bedingfield,: Rlb»teth’a38%”. «t Wood- 
stock, ha^bcwo vi^ioa^ed from; the fla9der,ofE<J%^.Wh»dPa> 
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CHAP, ioterests:. erf his frigid: hje; proctir^d. fiBin. - the 
I^EiMhkbglettosiafeww ofFoleraadhas.- 
t^Msd ssrfh - these “dooiiinfinti'iifQna A’wgoon to 
April 9 . Rome. his nrriful^iSS the vesy ojpeHiug 

<rftfce,eonchive, Gefwiwfdis liowiiraously elected, 
af»rekte whose/ aekiwwl^ed medt j awakened 
the iiiostiflirfteringjespectatitHttS.^ Btltsthe; new 
pmtaff,, who had taken thenan^e (rfiMoficellus.IL 
April 30. died withkone-aiid-tw^ty dayaj; and the friends 
of PoleJaboureda third fimato.hooodrhitn with^ 

thetiara.'Philip land Mary and .Gardiner, em¬ 
ployed letters and messengers; .the Pr^eh kin^ 
though:it 'was*iaspected that he secretly pee 
hisanterest to. the cardinal of,Ferrara, promised 
his best seryicea; and Fame^, / Without waiting 
for new. Credentials,,exhibited the letters, which 
he had brought to.tibe last eonclave. ; Bat tte 
carSnalsvflS well In the imperial aain the Freneh 
tnterestvnefiBeds their voices ', .the former heliev- 
iogtfromupast.eveDts thatwPole was .in secret an 
object ef-suspicion to their sovereign, the latter 
alk^ngiitibat, they could notr vpte, without new 
instroctibhs in^hisrfavour. * H^d he been present, 
he^i%ht;h»ve^>fe^ reqpyte m^^y of 

Mayas, sdiffiageski Cara^a wfeS cho^, 
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Hemy mid Edward, injis^ht create some difficulty: CHAl’. 
and had therefore requested that Ireland miglit 
be declared a kingdom beforfe the arrival of the 
ambassadors.But tbe deatih of Julius, suc¬ 
ceeded bf that Maroelhjs, had prevented 
those pontiffs from complying with his advice: 
and the first act of the new pope, after his coro- June 7 . 
natiofi, was fo puWish a bull, by wbicli, at the 
petition of Philip and Mary, he.raised the lord- 
ship of Ireland to the dignity of a kingdom.'^* 

Till this had been done, the ambassadors waited 
without the city.* three days later they were 
publicly introduced. They acknowledged the June 10 . 
pontiff as head'of the universal church, pre¬ 
sented to hidi a (?opy of the act by which his 
authority had been re-established, and solicited 
him to ratify the absolution pronounced by tbe 
legate, and to confirm the bishoprics erected 
during the schism. Paur received them with 
kindness and granted their requests. Lord Mon- 

Poll Ep. 1 . V. ip. 5 . Seeiht hullin Dsovius, 

pOl i’and theexlract from Act, Consistarial- 
intej Eflli 136. ItIjas sealed with lead; biit^ole was care¬ 
ful lo prncutB a secW copy seJletl witt^^'-^. ' 42.' Such 

waS'the chitem.' Thus the'hungivlng to Henry'Vflll; the title of 
DfifepdetpftJje Eaflh, haj ligolij'KWi tp.it) the ^tives of 

Ireland -had maintpjppd that ih^ kings of England originally held 
Ireland by ttie’dori^i-^ of A4riii!ii I'V^^ and ilafl'iiist it by their de- 
fectionTfoAi-thP calnmnio'h' idf'.ihldnie,' the scaundl' flelieered ‘the 

deray^iUhotdd Iw thetm^ry, aCter coyi^ had 

cl^hie^ tnrobthikit lhifkin^Il Satmt'rroni 
cotocil-hi^AidMnd. XTiii. 133.* 
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CHAP, taj^ue and tibe bishop df Ely wth the usual pre- 
dismissed t Carne remained as resi- 
asi^op.'®^ 


"f jbe ambassadors had acted under the authority originally 
given to them : but after'thfe!‘dep«rai«^0;f lsrd Montague other 
credentials arrived, by which they were deputed ambassadors to 
the new pope. The bishop and Came, in consequence, went 
through the former ceremonial a second time, but in a private con- 
Nstoryj nn June 2Ii ■' Sed l*anre Ittift king antf qtfeen^ Pdi 

ep; Vi 436^-^139. 'A very errott^us statement of the whole tntns- 
actioQ has been copied from Fra Paote by most of ourhistorianif: 
the. altoe is taken ftom the or%iaai documents ftiruKhediS^ 
Pole’^'Jettersi 
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CHAP. III. 


rnnsEcUTioN op the reformers— supPEniNcs of ridley 

AND LATIMER—RECANTATION'S AND DEATH OF CRANMER— 

I 

DURATION AND SEVERITY OF THE PERSECUTION—DEPAR¬ 
TURE OP PHILIP—DEATH OF GARDINER—SURRENDER BY 
THE CROWN OF TENTHS AND FIRST FRUITS—TREASONABLE 
ATTEMPTS—WAR WITH FRANCE AND SCOTLAND—VICTORY 
AT ST. QUINTIN—LOSS OF CALAIS—DEATH AND CHARACTER 
OF THE OUEEN. 


It was the lot of Mary to live in an age of re¬ 
ligious intoleranccj when to punish the profes¬ 
sors of erroneous doctrine was inculcated as a 
duty, no less by those who rejected, than by 
those Avho asserted, the papal authority.' It 
might perhaps have been expected that the re¬ 
formers, from their sutterings under Henjj VIII. 
Would have learned th respect the rights of con¬ 
science. Experienjifc proved the^^nitrary; They 
‘had no somer obtained the ascendency during 
the short reign of Ed\>ard, than they displayed 
the same ptrsecutihg spirit which they had for- 


CHAP. 

111 . 


' This is equally true of the foreign religibnists. See Calvin, de 
S'ipplicio Serveti, Beza de Ifareticis a «ivili magistratu puniendis, 
3 Qd Meiancthon, is locij coiOi c. tuxii. tie wdesia. 

voi. VII, s 
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merly condemned, buriRng the anabaptist, and 
preparing to burn the catholic at the stake, for 
no other drimb than adherence to religious 
opinion. The former, by the existing law, was 
already liable to t|ie penalty of death: the latter 
enjoyed a precarious respite, bdbause his belief 
had not yet been pronounced heretical by any 
acknowledged authority. But the zeal of arch¬ 
bishop Cranmer observed and supplied this,de¬ 
ficiency : and in the code of ecclesiastical disci¬ 
pline which he compiled for the government of 
the reformed church, he was careful to class the 
distinguishing doctrines of the ancient worship 
with those more recently promulgated by Mun- 
cer and Socinus. By the hew canon of the law 
metropolitan, to believe in transubstantiation, 
to admit the papal supremacy, and to deny jus¬ 
tification by faith,.only, were severally made 
heresy: and it was ordained that individuals 
accused of holding heretical opinions should be 
arraigned before the spiritual courts; should be 
excommunicated’ on conviction; and after a 
respite>jf sixteen days shopld, if they continued 
obstinate, b^i(lelivcred to tl^ civil magistrate, 
to suffer the punishment provided bj law. For-j 
tunately for the profes^ys of the ancient faftli, 
Edward died«before this cod(i had obtained the 
sanction of the legislature: by the accession of 
Mary the power of the sword passed from the 
hands of one religious party to those of the 
other; and within a short time Cranmer and his 
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associates perished in the flames which they had CHAP, 
prepared to kindle for the destruction of their 
opponents.^ 

With whom the persecution under Mary ori- Or's'" of 

• 1 ■ * f • tf'o perse- 

ffinatcd, IS a matter ot .Uncertainty. Jjy the re- cuiion. 
formed writers the infamy of the. measure is 
usually allotted to Gardirler, more, as far as I 
can judge, from conjecture and prejudice, than 
from real information. Thu charge is not sup¬ 
ported by any authentic document: it is weak¬ 
ened by the general tenor of the chancellor’s 
conduct.’ All that we know with certainty is, 
that after the queen’s marriage this question 


> If the reader be inclined to dispute the accuracy uf thi^ state- 
nii'iit, let him consult the work in question (Reformatio legtim ec- 
I'lcsiasticarum) under the title delltercsibus, c. 1.7. IB. 21, and the 
title dc Jndiciis contra hrer. c. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

^ The only instance in which Gardhter was known to take any 
part in the persecution, will be mentioned later: and then be acted 
in virtue of his office as chancellor. When at a later period sir 
I'nincis Hastings applied to him the epithet “ bloody,” Persons 
indignantly answered: “ V^erely I beleeve that if a man should ask 
“ any good-natured protestant that lived in queen Maries tyme, 
“ and hatli both wit to judge and indiflerency to speal^he truthe 
“ without passion, he wil CMlesse that no one great man in that 
“ sovernment was furth^ off' from blood <jloodinei?k, or from 
( “ ciueltie and«\'enge,jhanbishop tJardiner, who was known to be 
“ lie most tender-harted and rijyld man in that behalf; in so much 
“ that it was sometymes, and by some great personages, objected 
“ to him for po small fJult, to be ever full of compassion in the 
" office and charge'that he bare: yea, to hiqi especially it was im- 
“ puted, that none of the greatest and mostjttiowcn protestantesin 
“ queen Maries reigne, were ever called 'to accompt, or put to 
" trouble for religioA.” Ward-worde, p. 43. , See also Fuller, 1. viii. 
P. 17. 
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was frequently debated by the lords of the coun¬ 
cil : and that their final resolution was not com- 
municated to her before the beginning' of No- 
•vember. Mary returned the following answer 
in writing: “ Touching ‘the punishment of hcre- 
“ ties we thinketh it ought to fie done without 
“ rashness, not leaving in the mean time to do 
“ justice to such as, by learning, would seem to 
“ deceive the simple: and the rest so to be used, 
“ that the people might well perceive them not 
“ to be condetilned without just occasion : by 
“ which they shall both understand the truth, 

and beware not to do the like. And especially 
“ within London, I would Tvish none to be burnt 
“ without some of the council’s presence, and 
“ both there and every where good sermons at 
“ the same time,”'* 

Though it had been held in the last reign that 
by the common law of the land heresy was a 
crime punishable wth death, it was deemed ad¬ 
visable to revive the statutes which had formerly 
been enacted to suppress the doctrines of the 
lollards!*' An act for this.purpose was brought 
into the cominsjns in the beginning of the next 

year: every voice was* in its favour? and in the 

• 

~ P ^ 

* The date of tijis paper, which disproves the pretended dispute 
between Gardiner and Pole in llume, c. xxxvii., is aiident from ib 
mentioning those who»“ have to talk with my lord cardinal at hi-> 
" first coming." It isin Collier, ii. 371. Of course Pole had nut 
yet arrived to hold the language attributed to him by the historian. 

. ‘ See this history, vol, iv^p. 441. vol. v. p, 0,7. St, 1 and 2 of 
Philip and Mary, l. 
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course of four days it h^d passed the two houses. CHAP 
The refortped preachers were alarmed, The 
most eminent among ^hem had long since been 
committed to prison, some as the accomplices 
of Northumberland, or Suffolk, or Wyat; others 
for having preSumcd to preach without licence; 
and several on charges of.disorderly or seditious 
conduct. To ward off the impending danger, 
they composed and forwarded petitions, includ¬ 
ing a confession of their faith, both to the king 
and queen, and to the lords and commons as¬ 
sembled in parliament. In these instruments 
they declare, that the canonical books of the 
Old, and all the b^oks of the New Testament, 
are the true word of God; that the catholic 
church ought to be heard, as being the spouse 
of Christ; and that those who refuse to hear her 
“ obeying the word of hg; husband,” arc here¬ 
tics and schismatics. They profess to believe 
all the articles of doctrine “ set forth in the 
“ symbols of the councils of Nice, of Constanti- 
nople, of Ephesus, of Chalccdon, and of the 
“ first and fourth o/] Toledo; and in ilte creeds 
“ of the apostlesyof Atlranasia'v of Irejiseus, of 
“ TertuHten, and of D'dmasus: so that whoso- 
ever doth not believe generally and particularly 
“ the doctrine of those symbols,-they hold him 
“ to err from the truth.” Tliqy reject free-will, 
merits, works of supererogation, confession and 
satisfaction, the invocation of the saints, and the 
use in the liturgy of an unknown tongue. They 
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admit two sacraments, baptism, and the Lord’s 
supper; but disallow transubstantiation, com¬ 
munion under one kind, the sacrifice of the mass, 
and the inhibition of marriage to the clergy. 
They offer to prove the truth of their belief by 
public disputation; and are willing to submit to 
the worst of punishments, if they do not shew 
that the doctrine of the church, the homilies, 
and the service set forth by king Edward, are 
most agreeable to the articles of Christian faith. 
Lastly, they warn all men against sedition and 
rebellion, and exhort them to obey the queen in 
all matters, which are not contrary to the obedi¬ 
ence due to God, and to sufler patiently as the 
will and pleasure of the higher powers shall 
adjudge.' 

While the ministers in prison sought to mol¬ 
lify their sovereign by this dutiful address, their 
brethren at liberty provoked chastisement, by 
the intemperance of their zeal. On the eve of 
Dec. 31. the new year, Ross, a celebrated preacher, col¬ 
lected a congregation towards midnight; ad- 
ministeKd the communion and openly prayed 
that God would either conW::t the heart of the 


queen, 


or 


1555. 
J.in. 1C. 


takiTli^er out'of this jvorlib-' He was 
surprised in the fact, and ^Imprisoned with Ids' 
disciples; and the parliament hastened to make 
it treason to have prayed since the' commence¬ 
ment of the session, or to pray hereafter, for the 




Strype, iii, rec. 42, 


Fox, iii. 97. 
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queen’s death. It was, however, provided that CHAP, 
all, who had been already committed for this ' 
offence, might recover their liberty, by making 
an humble protestation of sorrow, and a promise 
of amendment.^ 

The new year had opcnccl to the reformed The Hrit, 
preachers with a lowering aspect: before the 
close of the month, the storm burst on their 
heads. On the twenty-second of .January, the .Im. 'n. 
chancellor called before him the chief of the 
prisoners, apprized them of the statutes enacted 
in the last parliament, .and put them in mind 
of the jiunislimcnt which awaited their disobe¬ 
dience. In a few days the court was opened. Jan. 2 g. 
Gardiner presided'as chancellor, and was at¬ 
tended by thirteen other bishops, and a 'crowd 
of lords and knights. Six prisoners were called 
before them: of whom one pretended to recant; 
another petitioned for time ; and the other four, 

Hooper, the deprived bishop of Glocester; Ro¬ 
gers, a prebendary of St. Paul’s; Saunders, rec¬ 
tor of Allhallows, in London; and Taylor, rec¬ 
tor of Hadley, in .Suffolk, replied, their 
consciences forbad^e them to subscribe to the 
doctrineiirow established by few; and that the 
works of Gardiner hjmself, had taught them to 
reject the authority of the bishop.of Rome. A 
delay of twenty-four hours was offered them; 
on their second refusal, they .were excommuni- J^m. 


’ 1 and 2 Phil, and Mary, c. 9 . 
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I 

CHAP. cated: and excommunication was followed by 
III. . ' . 

'—V —• the delivery of the prisoners to the civil power. 

reb.4. Rogers was thefirst victim. He perished at 

Feb. 8. the stake in Smithfield; Saunders underwent a 

Feb. 0 . similar fate at Coyentrjv Hooper at Glocester, 

and Taylor at Hadley. ' An efjual Constancy 

was displayed by all: fuad, though pardon was 

offered them to the last moment, they scorned 

to purchase the continuance of life by feigning 

an assent to doctrines, which they did not 

believe. They were the protomartyrs of the 

refonned church of England. 

To give solemnity to these, the first prosecu¬ 
tions under the revived statutes, they had been 
conducted before the lord cnancellor. But whe¬ 
ther it was, that Gardiner disapproved of the 
measure, or that he was called away by more 
important duties, he never afterwards took his 
seat on the bench ; but transferred the ungra¬ 
cious office, in the metropolis, to Bonner, bishop 
of London. That prelate, accompanied by the 
lord mayor and sheriffs, and several members 
Fob. 9. of the »ajincil, cxcommunicjjated six other pri¬ 
soners, and delivered them'tc the oivil power. 
Sermon of But the iicxt day, Alphonso di C^istro,-^ Spanish 
friar!^friar, and confessor to Pliijip, preached befoit? 
Feb. 10 . court: and to the astonishment of his hearers, 

condemned these proceedings in the most point¬ 
ed manner. He pronounced them contrary, not 
only to the text, but to the spirit of the gospel: 
it was not by severity, ‘but by mildness, that men 
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A^erc to be brought int;o the fold of Chri^st : and 
it was the, duty of the bishops, not to seek the '— J—j 
death, but to instruct the ignorance of their 
misguided brethren. Men were at a loss to ac¬ 
count for this discourse, whether it were the 
spontaneous effort of the friar, or had been sug¬ 
gested to him by the policy of Philip, or by the 
humanity of the cardinal, or by the repugnance 
of the bishops. It made, however, a deep im¬ 
pression ; the execution of the prisoners was 
suspended : the question was again debated in 
the conned: and five weeks clasped before the 
advocates of severity could obtain permission to Mardi ic, 
rekindle the fires of teiinithficld.’ 

It is not improbable, that the revival of the The 
persecution was provoked by the excesses which 
were, at this time, committed by the fanaticism 
of some among the gospeJ,lcrs,‘' and by the de¬ 
tection of a new conspiracy, which had been or¬ 
ganized in the counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk. As soon as the ringleaders were March lo, 
arrested, and committced to the Tower, the 
magistrates receive^ instructions to Wifetth over March sc 
the public peace ii| their Tcspcctive districts ; to 
apprehend’ the propagateft’s of seditious reports, 
the preachers of errilneous doctrine, the pro¬ 
curers of secret meetings, and tlu/se'vagabonds, 

■'vho had nd visible means of, subsistence; to 
try, by virtue of a commission of oyer and ter- 

' Shype, iii, 209, ? See e.iamples in Strype, 210. 212. 
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CHAP, miner, the prisoners charged with murder, 
febny, and other civil offences; and with res¬ 
pect to thos6 accused of l^eresy, to reform tliciii 
by admonitions, but if they continued obstinate, 
to send them before the ordinary, that “ they 
“ might, by charitable instruction, be removed 
“ from their naughty opinions, or be ordered 
“ according to the laws provided in that be- 
“ half.” In obedience to this circular, several 
of the preachers, with the most zealous of their 
disciples, were ap])rehended, and transmitted to 
the bishops, who, in general, declined the odious 
task of proceeding against them, on some oc¬ 
casions refusing, under different pretexts, to 
receive the prisoners, on others, suffering the 
charge to lie unheard, until it Avas forgotten. 
This reluctance of the prelates was remarked by 
the lord treasurer, the marquess of .Winchester, 

May IS. who complained to the council, and procured a 

May 24 . reprimand to be sent to Bonner, stating that the 
Icin g and queen marvelled at his want of zeal 

'* Strypa^i. 213. 214. Burnet, ii. rec. 283. Burnet tells us, 
ii. 347. and Hume gravely repeals ibd informatiun, c. xxxvii. that 
this was aif attempt tt^rntroduce the Spafysh inquisition. The dif¬ 
ference was immense. The mdgistrates w^e herev>.mmanded to j 
send spiritual offenders before the oixlinary: it was the leading fu¬ 
ture in the inquisition, tlijit it took (lie cognizance of spiritual of¬ 
fences from tlie ordinary. In eftect, the Inquisition was not intro¬ 
duced into England before the reign of Elijabtftb, when the high 
commission court was established on similar principles, and, m 
a short time, obtained ahd exercised thg same powers as the Spa¬ 
nish inquisition. See those powers in Eymer, xvi. 291— 297 . 54ti 
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and diligence, and reqifiring him to proceed ac- CHAP, 
cording to, law, for the advancement of God’s >— 
glory, and the better preservation of the peace 
of the realm." The prelates no longer hesitated: 
of the prisoners sent before them by the magis- 
ti'ates, many rtcanted, but many also refused 
to listen to their exhortations, and defied their 
authority. Conviction followed conviction ; and 
the fate of one victim served only to encourage 
others to imitate his constancy. To describe 
the sufferings of each individual would fatigue 
the patience, and torture the feelings of the 


Fox, hi, 20B. Strype, hi. 217. Uiirnct, h. rcc. 235. From 
this reprimand, I hive brA inclined to doubt, whether Boniiur 
really deserved all the odhim which ha.s been heaped upon him. 
■It certainly fell to his lot, as bi.Uiop of London, to condemn a 
yreat number of the gospellers ; but I can luid no proof 
that he wias a persecutor from choice, or went in search of vic¬ 
tims. They were sent to him by tl.’o council, or by commission¬ 
ers appointed by the council. I’ox. iii. 203. 210. 223. 317. 328. SM. 
322.333. ObO. 723. Strype, ifi. 230, 240 : and as the law stood, 
he could not refuse to proceed, luul deliver them over to the civil 
power. He was, howcTcr, careful in the proceedings to exact from 
the prisoners, and to put on record, the name.s of the persons hy 
whom, and a statement of the reasons fur which, tj,'''-jihad been 
Sent before liim, Fox, iii/511. 593, Several of the letters from 
tlie council, shew that I'e stood in need ol^', stimulus to goad him 
to the executecn of thi./uiiwelcomfeoffice; and lie complained much 
iWt he was compelled to try prisoners, who were not of his owm 
ihuccso. “ I am,” said he to Philpot, “ right sorry lor your trouble: 
“ neither would I you^hould think that 1 am the cause thereof. 
“ I marvel that dther men will trouble me with their matters, but 
“ I must be obedient to my betters. AniJ I fear men speak of me 
otherwise tlian I deserve.” Fox, iii. 432. Of the council, the 
most active in these prosecutions, either frpm clioipe, or from duty, 
''’as the marquess of Winchester. See Fox, iii, 203. 30B. slT. 
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CHAP, reader; I shall therefore content myself with lay- 
'—^ ing before them the last moments of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer, the most distinguished 
among the English reformers. During the pre¬ 
ceding reign, theyi had ebneurred in sending the 
anabaptists to the stake; in the present they 
were compelled to sufl'er the same punishment, 
which they had so recently inflicted. 

The history of the archbishop has been suffl- 
ciently detailed in the preceding pages. Ridley 
was born at Wilmontswick in Tynedale, had 
studied at Cambridge, Paris, and Louvain, and 
1529. on his return to England, obtained preferment 
in the church by the favour pf Cranmer. During 
the rpign of Henry he imitated his patron, by 
conforming to the theological caprice of the 
monarch; but on the accession of Edward he 
openly avowed his sentiments, and gave his va¬ 
luable aid to the metropolitan. His services 
1547. •were rewarded with the bishopric of Rochester, 
and, on the deprivation of Bonner, with that of 
1550. London. In learning he was acknowledged su¬ 
perior the other reformji^d prelates; and his 
refusal to avails himself of '^c permission to 
marry, though he condemned not thetharriages; 
of others, added to his reputation. Unfortu¬ 
nately his zeai for the new doctrines led him to 
support the treasonable projects of Nortiiuni- 
berland; and his telebtated sermons against the 
claims of Mary and Elizabeth, furnished suffi¬ 
cient ground for his committal to the Tower. 
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There he had the \veij,laiess to betray his con- CHAP, 
science by, conforming to the ancient worship : ^ 

but his apostacy was, severely lashed by the 
pen of Bradford ; and Ridley, by his speedy 
repentance and subsequent resolution, consoled 
and edified his*afflicted brethren.'" 

Latimer, at the commencement of his career, OfLati- 
displayed little of that strength of mind, or that 
stubbornness of qj)ifiion, which we expect to 
find in the man, who aspires to the palm of 
martyrdom. He first attracted notice by the 
violence of his declamations against Mclahe- 
thon and the German reformers: then pro¬ 
fessed himself their disciple and advocate; and 
ended by publicly renouncing their doctrine, at 
the command of Cardinal Wolsey. Two years 
had not elapsed, before he was accused of re- 
asserting what he had abjiycd. The archbishop 
excommunicated him for contumacy; and a 
tardy and reluctant abjuration saved him from issi. 
the stake. Again he relapsed; but appealed 
from the bishops to the king. Henry rejected 1532. 
the appeal; and Latimer on his knees aeknow- 
ledged his error, fji’avcd pardon of the convoca¬ 
tion, and pror/ised aihendment.'" He had, 
■^wever, powerful ffiends at court. Butts the 
king’s ph^’sicianyf Cromwell the wicar general, 
luid Anne Bbleyn the queen consort. By the 

" " He never after polluted himself with that filthy dregs of 
“ anti^ihristian service.” Fox, iii. 856. ‘ 

1 ’ Fox, iii, 379, 303 . Wilk. cone, iii, 748 , 749 . 
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last he was retained as chaplain. Henry heard 
'— J—j him preach; and, delighted with the coarseness 
of his invectives against the papal authority, 
1535. gave him the bishoprie of Worcester. In this 
situation he was c/iutious not to offend by too 
open an avowal of his opinions : but the debate 
1539. on the six articles, put his orthodoxy to the 
test; and with Cranmer he ventured to oppose 
the doctrine, but had not tiie, good fortune with 
Cranmer to lull the suspieion of the royal theo¬ 
logian. He forfeited his bishopric; was con¬ 
fined in the Tower; and notwithstanding his 
submission to the superior judgment of Henry, 
was suttered to languish in prison, till the death 
of the king, and the accession of Edward, rc- 
stored him to liberty, and recalled him to court. 
As preacher to the infant monarch, he lashed 
with apjiarent indifference the vices of all classe. 
of men; inveighed with intrepidity against tin. 
abuses which already disfigured the new church 
and painted in the most hideous, or most ludi¬ 
crous colours the practices of the ancient wor¬ 
ship. His eloquence was bold and vehement, 
but poured forth in coarse gid sarcastic lan¬ 
guage, and seasoned with quai.;t conedts, low 
jests and buffoonery. Suc^i, however, as it waSj 
it gratified the taste of his hearers; and the 
very boys in the streets, as he proceeded to 
preach, would folbw at his heels, exclaiming, 
“ have at them, lather Latimer, have at them.” 
But it was his misfortune, as it was that of 
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Ridley, to abandon, on sonie occasions, theolo- CHAP, 
gical for political subjects. During the reign 
of Edward, he treated in the pulpit the delicate 
((uestion of the succession : and pronounced it 
better tliat God should take away the ladies 
Mary and Elkabeth,' than that by marrying 
ioreign princes, they shopld endanger the exist¬ 
ence of the reformed church. The same zeal 
I'a’obably urged him^to similar imprudence in 
the beginning of Mary’S reign, when he was 
imprisoned, by order of the council, on a charge 
of sedition.’■* 

From the Tower Cranmer, Ridley, and Lati- i^ispnta- 
nier, alter the insurrection ol Viyat, were con- oximii. 
ducted to Oxford, and ordered to confer on con- 
ti'ovcrted points with the deputies of the convo¬ 
cation and of the two universities. Tlic dispu- 
!.ttion ivas held in public on three successive April 11 , 
lays. Cranmer was severely pressed with pas- 
ages from the fathers; Ridley maintained his 
'■inner reputation: and Latimer excused him¬ 
self on the plea of old age, of disuse of the 
i aitin tongue, and of weakness of megioiry. In 
conclusion, Wesh^d'the‘moderator decided in 
lavoiir oihis owi/church; and die hall resounded 
•^th cries of “ vincit tcritasbut the prisoners 
wrote in their qjvii vindication to the queen, 
iiiaintainihg diat they had been silenced by the 
noise, not by the arguments of their oppo- 


1' Strype, lii. 131. fox. iii, 385, 
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nents.'^ Two days later they were again called 
'—before Weston; and on their refusal to conform 
April 20. established churt;h, were pronounced 

obstinate heretics. From that moment they 
lived in daily expectation of the fate which 
1555 . awaited them: but eighteen '-months were 
Sept. 12. guflgj-ejj jq elapse before Brooks, bishop of 
Glocester, as papal sub-delegate, and Martin 
and Story as royal eomniissioncrs, arrived at 
Oxford, and summoned the arelibishop before 
them. The provisions of the canon law were 
scrupulously observed; Cranmer underwent two 
Sept. 1C. examinations; and was then served, as a matter 
of form, with a citation to answer before the 
pontiff in the course of eigfity days. He owed 
this distinction to his dignity of archbishop, and 
to his ordination, which had been performed ac¬ 
cording to the ancient pontifical: his compa- 
Sept. 30. nions having yopeared twice before the bishops 
of Lincoln, Glocester, and Bristol, as commis¬ 
sioners of the legate, and t\Vicc refused to re¬ 
nounce their opinions, were degraded from the 
Oct. ij priesthood, and delivered to the secular power. 
It was in vain that Soto, aiy eminent Spanish 

-^^^- 

Granmer, in his letter to tlie cfluncil, says: “ I never kneiw - 

“ nor heard of a more confused disputation in all my life. Tor 
“ albeit there was one appoynted to dispute agaynste fiie, yet every 
“ man spake hys myndp, and brought forth \vh^ hym liked witli- 
“ out order, and such haiSt was made, that no answer could be suf- 
“ fered to be given.” Letters of Martyrs in Eman. Coll. Nn. CO- 
let. 3. This is an exact rounbrrpart to the complaints of the callio- 
lics respecting similar disputations in the time of Edward. 
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divine, laboured to shal^e their resolution. Lati- CHAP, 
racr refuse,d to see him: Ridley was not con- 
vinced by his reasoning. At the stake, to E^mllinn 
shorten their suiferings, bags of gunpowder and 
were suspended from • their, necks. Latimer 
expired almost* the moment that the fire wa.s 
kindled: but Ridley was .doomed to suffer the 
most excruciating torments. To hasten his 
death, his brotherjfi-law had almost covered 
him with faggots : tlio weight checked the pro¬ 
gress of the flames, and the lower extremities of 
tlie victim were consumed, w’hilc the more vital 
parts remained untouched. One of the by- 
stander.s, hearing him repeatedly exclaim, that 
" he could not bum,” opened the pile : and an 
explosion of gunpowder almost immediately ex¬ 
tinguished his life. It is said that the s])ectators 
were reconciled to these horrors, by the know¬ 
ledge that every attempt had been previou-sly 
made to save the victims from the stake; the 
constancy with which they suffered, consoled 
the sorrow and animated the zeal of their dis¬ 
ciples. 

From the windwv of his cell the archbishop Rrcania- 
had sfifiji his tw^ friends? led to execution. At 

sight his resolution began to waver: and he 
let fall some hints of a willingncs.^ to relent, and 

Alter ne Icqui quidem cum eu vol(iit;>cuni ;iltcro cst locutiis, 

■‘>ed nihil profecit. Pule to Philip, v. 47.,' 

” De illis supplicium est suinptuin, non illibentcr, ut hnint, 

J-peciante populo, cum cognituin f'uAset hihil esse prstermisniin, 
quud ad eorum salutem pertineret. Ibid, 

VOL. VII. T 
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CHAP, of a desife to confer with ^he legate.'® But in a 
^short time he recovered the tranquillity of his 
mind, and addressed, in defence of his doctrine, 
a long letter to tlie queen ; which at her request 
Not. 6. was answei’cd hy cardinal Pole.'® At Rome, on 
the expiration of the eighty days, the royal proc¬ 
tors demanded judgment: and Paul, in a private 
consistory, jnonounccd the usual sentence. ■“ 
Dec. 4. The intelligence of this pWeeding awakened 
the terrors of the archbishop. He had not the 
fortitude to look death in the face. To save his 
life he feigned himself a convert to the esta¬ 
blished creed ; openly condemned his past de¬ 
linquency ; and, stifling the^remorse of his con¬ 
science, in seven successive instniments abjured 
the faith which he had taught, and approved of 
that which he had opposed. He first presented 
his submission to thg,council: and as that sub¬ 
mission w^as expressed in ambiguous language, 
replaced it by another in more ample form. 
When the bishops of London and Ely arrived 
to perform the ceremony of his degradation, he 
appealed from the judgmci^ of the pope to a 
general council: but beforevthe prelates left 
Feb. 16. Oxford, he sent them two otheif papers v by the 

f 

" Is non ita se pertinacem ostendit, ai^qiie sc rupere mecum 
loqui. Ibid. Magnam spem initio dederat, eiqii^ venram Polus ab 
ipsa regina impetraverat Dudith, inter ep. Poli, i. 143. 

The letter and answ>er may be seen in Fox, iii. 5G3. Strype’s 
Cranraer, App. 206. Le Grand, i. 289. 

* Ex actis consistor. apud Quirini, v. 140. Fox, iii. 836. Much 
confusion has arisen from erroneops dales in Fox, iii. 544. 
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first of which he submijtted to ail the statutes of 
the realm,* respecting the supremacy and other >— 
subjects ; promised to’live in quietness and obe¬ 
dience to the royal authority; and submitted 
his book on the sacrament to the judgment of 
the church and of the next general council: in 
the second he professed tb believe on all points, 
and particularly respecting the sacraments, as 
the catholic churck-dhen ,did believe, and always 
had believed from the beginning.'-' To Ridley 
and Latimer life had been offered, on condition 
that they should recant: but when the question 
was put, whether the same favour might be 
granted to Cranmcr*it was decided by the coun¬ 
cil in the negative. His political offences, jt was 
said, might be overlooked; but he had been the 
cause of the schism in the reign of Henry, and 
the author of the change of-religion in the reign 
of Edward ; and such offences required that lie 
should suffer “ for ensample’s sake.’’" Tlic 
writ was directed to the mayor or bailiffs of Ox¬ 
ford : the day of his execution was fixed: j-ct he Teb, ‘ h . 
cherished a hope of],‘pardon ; and in d fifth re¬ 
cantation, as full and explicit as the most zealous 
ofjikratfversarie^ could wish, declared that he 
was not actuated by Fear or favour, but that he 
abjured tjic errofteous doctrines which he had 
formerly maintained, for the 'discharge of his 


• ■ 

” The subniii)siOD9 are in Strype, iii. 233,234; the appeal in Tax, 
550. “ Strype's Cranraer, 335. 
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CHAP, own conscience, and th^ instruction of others.-^ 

V_Tills paper was, accompanied with a letter to 

cardinal Pole, in which die begged a respite 
during a few days, that he might have leisure to 
give to the world a mor^convincing proof of his 
repentance, and might do away. Before his death, 
the scandal given by his past conduct.-^ His 
prayer ivas cheerfully granted by the queen; 

Mirch 18, and Cranmer in a sixth conies^^ion acknowledged, 
that he had been a greater persecutor of the 
church than Paul, and wished that like Paul he 
might be able to make amends. He could not 
rebuild what he had destroyed: but as the 
penitent thief on the cross,^by the testimony of 
his lips, obtained mercy, so he (Cranmer) trusted 
that by this offering of his lips, he should move 
the clemency of the Almighty. He was un¬ 
worthy of favour: and worthy not only of tem¬ 
poral but of eternal punishment. He had of¬ 
fended against king Henry and queen Catharine: 
he was the cause and author of the divorce, and, 


Thi?recr.ntation is in Fox, iii. 55!?. 
s* II envoya prier M. le cardinal PotiK de differer pour fiuelques 
jours son execution, esperaut que dicu 1 iie'pireroit ccjjcndant: do 
quoieeste royne et susdit CardinjI furcilL fort ayscs,'e’siu,. 3 t!S, 
que par I'cxemple de sa repentance,piiblique la religion en sen” 
plusfortilieeencc.royaulme: ayant depfiis faict une iwifesiioii 
publicquc et amende honorable ct volontairey Ndiiilles, v. 319- 
There is an entry in the council book of Mar. 13, ordering the 
printers Rydalland Coftianil, to give up the printed copies of Cran- 
mer’s recantation to be burned. Burnet, iii. 249. Perhaps it was 
incorrectly printed; pel’hapf they waited for that which he said 
God would inspire him ty make. 
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in consequence, also of the evil's which resulted CHAP, 
from it. He had b]asj')hcmcd against the sacra- 
mcnt, had sinned against heaVcii/ and had de¬ 
prived men of the benefits to be derived from 
the eucharist. In conclusion he conjured the 
pope to forgive his oft’ences against the apostolic 
see, the king and queen, to pardon his trans¬ 
gressions against them, the wliole realm, the 
universal church, te^takc pity of his wretched 
soul, and God to look on* him with mercy at the 
liour of his death."’ lie had nndoubtedly flat¬ 
tered himself that this humble tone, these ex¬ 
pressions of remorse, these cries for mercy, 
would move the heart of the queen. She, in¬ 
deed, little suspecting the dissimulation which 
liad dictated them, rejoiced at the conversion of 
the sinner: but she had also persuaded her¬ 
self, or been persuaded b^' others, that public 
justice would not allow her fo save him from the 
imnishment to which he had been condemned. 

At length the fatal morning arrived; at anniseitcu- 
earlyhour, Gareina, a Sjumish friar, who liadMaichii. 
IVcipicntly vi.sited the prisoner since his con¬ 
demnation, came.»^iot to aimounce a pardon, 
hut t ^ co mfort a^d prepare him for the last trial. 
^^Iilx'rtaining no suspicion of hi.s .sincerity, Gar- 
ciua submitted po his con-sideration a paper, 
which he'ad\'fsed him to read at the stake, as a 
public testimonv of his repgntance. It con- 


• • 

“ See it in Strype, ui, Wj, 
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sisted of five parts: a request that the specta- 
tors would pray with him'; a form of prayer for 
himself; an exhortation to others to lead a vir¬ 
tuous life; a declaration of the queen’s right to 
the crown; and a confession of faith, with a re¬ 
tractation of the doctrine in his hook on the eu- 
charist. Cranmer having dissembled so long, re¬ 
solved to carry on the deception. He transcribed 
and signed the paper: andlgiving one copy to 
the Spaniard, retained the other for his own use. 
But when the friar was gone, he appears to have 
made a second copy, in which, entirely omitting 
the fourth article, the assertion of the queens 
right, he substituted in lieu of the confession 
contained in the fifth, a disftvowal of the six re¬ 
tractations, M-hich he had already made."" Of 
bis motives we can judge only from his conduct. 
Probably he now considered himself doubly 
armed. If a pardoii were announced, he might 
talce the benefit of it, and read the original 
paper: if not, by reading the copy, he would 


Conijarc Fox, iii. 55!), with Strype, lii. 23C. To extenuate the 
fall of Cranmtft, lus friend!, liaxc said fiiat he was seduced to inalie 
these recantations by the artful f/romisc.s‘of persons sent from tlir 
court for that purpose. 'But this pretcncevjs refuted Jiv,his last 
si»eech. He there makes no .such .apology lor himself, but Ofc'at':.,, 
that his confessions proceeded from Iris wish to save his life. “ I 
“ renounce and reftise them, as things written with my hand, con- 
“ trary to the truth which I thought in my heih-t: and written fur 
“ fear of death, and to sSve my life, if it might be.’' Strype, id. 237. 
These last words would hot have been employed, if any promise of 
mercy had been made ; indeed, it is evident from Noailles (note 21)1 
that he did not openly ask for it, though he hoped to obtain it. 
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disappoint the expectations of his adversaries, CHAP, 
and repair the scandal \vhich he had given to his 
brethren. At the appointed houa the proces¬ 
sion set forward; and, on account of tlic rain, 
halted at the church .of St. Mary, where the 
sermon was pi'cached by Dr. Cole. Cranmer 
stood on a platform opposite the pulpit, appear¬ 
ing, as a spectator writes, “ the very image of 
“sorrow.” His fap..Nvas bathed in tears: his 
eyes were somctihics raised to heaven, some¬ 
times fixed through sliamc on the earth. At the 
conclusion of the sermon he began to read his 
paper, and was heard with profound silence, till 
he came to the fifth article. Jlut wlicn he re¬ 
called all his former recantations, rejected the 
]iapal authority, and confirmed the doctrine con¬ 
tained in his boolc, he was interrupted by the 
murmurs and agitation ol the audience. The 
lord Williams called to Tfiim to “ remember 
“ himself, and play the Christian.” “ I do," 
replied Cranmer; “ it is now too late to dis- 
“ semble. 1 must now speak the truth.” As soon 
as order could be restored; he was conducted to 
the stake, declaring that he had never changed 
Ills ^lief: that|liis recantations had been wrung 
’fforn him by the hope of life; and that, “as his 
“ hand had offe/ideS by writing .contrary to his 
“heart,’it fdiould be the first to receive its 
“ punishment.” When the hre was kindled, to 
the surprise of the spectators, he thrust his hand 
into the flame, exclaiming’ “ this hath olfended,” 
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CHAP. His sufferings 'were short; the flames rapidly 
^^ ascended above his heail; and he expired in ii 
few moments. The catholics consoled their di.s- 

I 

appointment by invectives against his insincerity 
and falsehood; the pvotcstants defended his 
memory by maintaining 'that his constancy at 
the stake had atoned for his apostacy in the 
in’ison.*' 

Coniiurt Historians are dividedVwith respect to the 
part which Pole acted during these horrors. 
Most are willing to acquit him entirely; a few, 
judging from the influence which he was sup¬ 
posed to possess, have allotted to him a con¬ 
siderable share of the blame. In a confidential 
letter to the cardinal of Augsburgh he has un¬ 
folded to us his oAvn sentiments without reserve. 
He will not, he says, deny that there may be 
men, so addicted to the most pernicious errors 
themselves, and so apt to seduce others, that 
they may justly be put to death : for the same 
purpose as we amputate a limb to preserve the 
whole body. But'tliis is an extreme case: and, 
even ivlicn it happens, every gentler remedy 
should be applied before siich punishment is in¬ 
flicted. In general lenity is t(^ be preferred to 
severity: and the bishops'should remember tBfr' 
they are fatheys as well as judges, and ought to 
shew the tenderness of parents, e?en when they 
are compelled to jounish. This has always been 


Sbc a most iuter5Sti,ng ntrrative by an eye-witness, in Slryi't:’^ 
Cranmpr, m, 
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his opinion : it was that of his' colleagues who CHAP, 
presided \yith him at^thc council of Trent, and ^ 
also of the prelates i^ho composed that assem¬ 
bly.^® His conduct in England was conform¬ 
able to these professions. On the deprivation of 
Cranmer he was appointed archbishop: and his 
consecration took place, on the day after the 
death of his predecessor.’® From that moment 
the persecution ceaj^d in the diocese of Canter¬ 
bury. Pole found sufficitnt exercise for his zeal 
in reforming the clergy, repairing the churehes, 
and re-establishing the ancient discipline. Ilis 
severity was exercised against the dead rather 
than the living: and his delegates, when they 
visited the universities in his name, ordered the 
bones of Biiccr and Fagius, two foreign divines, 
who had taught the new doctrines at Cambridge, 
to be taken uj) and burnt. But his moderation 
displeased the more zealous': they called in ques¬ 
tion his orthodoxy: and, in the last year of his 
life (perha])s to refute the calumny) he issued a Muidi sb. 
commission for the prosecution of heretics w’ithin 
his diocese. Five. persons were coiKhmmcd : .lug 7. 
four months aftcr<<rards.they suffered, but at a Nov. lu. 
timej!,'il?.en the cjTirdinal lay on his death-bed, and 
*lvas probably ignorailt of their fate.®® 

■“ Pol. epfiv. Jili. 

^ It has been s^nl that Pole hastened tljc death of Lraiiiiier, tliat 
he might get possession of tlie archhishowic. But the hie of Crau- 
mcr, after his dcpiivatiun, rould lie no obstacle, llie fact is, that 
Pole procured several respites lor Caannisr, and thus prolonged lus 
life. Noailles, V. dip. Dudith, inter cp. Poll, i, 411. 

” Wilk, Con, iv. 1 T 3 , ITl. I'oi, 111 . fjO, 
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CHAP. It had at first been hoped that a few of these 
barbarous exhibitions w6uld silence the voices 
preachers; and check the diffusion of their 
tesiants. doctiines. In general they produced conformity 
to the established worship: but they also en¬ 
couraged hj^pocrisy and perjury, It cannot be 
doubted that among the higher classes there 
were some who retained an attachment to the 
doctrines which they profh^cd under Edward, 
and to which they afterwards returned under 
Elizabeth. Yet it will be useless to seek among 
the names of the sufferers for a single individual 
of rank, opulence, or importance.^' All of this 
description embraced, or pretended to embrace, 
the ancient creed: the victims of persecution, 
who dared to avow their real sentiments, were 
found only in the lower walks of life. Of the 
reformed clergy a few suffered: some, who were 
already in prison, and'somc whose zeal prompted 
them to brave the authority of the law. Others, 
who aspired not to the crown of martyrdom, 
preferred to seek an asylum in foreign climes. 
The l^utheran protestants refused to receive 

Perhaps I should except sir John (^eke, preceptor to the late 
king, and to many of the nohilhy. Yetl^uspect that,Jn^s incar¬ 
ceration was for some other cause than religion, as he was apfSV>»." 
hended and brought from the Low Countries in company witli sir 
Peter Carew. IloWcver, Feckenliam, deaili'of St. Paul’s, prevailrd 
on him to conform: and, to shew his sincerity,^c persuaded, after 
several discussions, twei^y-eight other prisoners to follow his ex¬ 
ample, and sat on the hehch at the trial of some others. He died 
the next year, if we may heljevc the reformed writers, of remor.sr 
for his apostaey. See Strype, iii. 315. Rec, 186—169, and a lettei 
from Friuli inter ep. Poli, v. 346. 
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tliem, because they were heretic^, rejecting the CHAP, 
corporeal presence in the sacrament but they 
met with a’ cordial welcome from .the disciples 
of Calvin and Zwinglius, and obtained permis¬ 
sion to open churches in Strasburgh, Frankfort, 

Basle, Geneva, .Arau, and Zurich. Soon, how¬ 
ever, the demon of discord interrupted the har¬ 
mony of the exiles. Each followed his ow 
judgment; some retained with pertinacity the 
book of common prayer,.and the articles of re¬ 
ligion published under EdAvard: others, deriving 
new lights from the society of foreign reli¬ 
gionists, demanded a form of service less de¬ 
filed with superstition; and, rvith this vicAV, 
adopted in their fuH extent the rigid princi¬ 
ples of the Genevan theology. Dissension, re¬ 
proaches, and schisms, divided the petty churches 
abroad, and from them extended to the reformed 
ministers at home. The Very prisons became 
theatres of controversy : force was occasionally 
reqxiired to restrain the passions of the contend¬ 
ing parties ; and the men who lived in the daily 
expectation of being summoned to the stake for 
their denial of fhe^ ancient creed, found leisure 
to condemn and^ revile c;ach other for diffQrence 
'-'■-.fop'fhfon rcspcbting.the use of habits and cere¬ 
monies, and the abstfnsc mysteries of gwace and 
predcstinatioa.“ 


A^ociferantcni martyves Aiiglicos csJi; maiiyrcs diabuii. Rle- 
•wicthon apud Ileylin, 2i0. I’el. ^lj^rly^J ibid. 

" Phoenix, ii. 44. 
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CHAP. The persecution continued till the death of 

«_Mary. Sometimes milfler counsels seemed to 

prevail; and ofi one oeeasion all the prisoners 
ferers. were discharged on the easy condition of taking 
an oath to be true to Gpd and the quecn."^ But 
these intervals were short; and, after some 
suspense, the spirit of intolerance was sure to 
resume the ascendency. Then new commissions 
were issued by the crowi;/'’ The magistrates 
were careful to fulfil their instructions : and the 
council urged the bishops “ to reclaim the pri- 
“ soners, or to deal with them according to law.” 
The reformed -wi'itcrs have described, in glowing 
colours, the sutferings, and sought to multiply 
the number of the victims^ while the catholics 
have maintained that the reader should distrust 
the exaggerations of men heated with enthu¬ 


siasm and exasperated by op])rcssion : and that 
from the catalogue 6i’the martyrs should be ex¬ 
punged the names of all who were condemned 
as felons or traitors, or who died peaceably in 
their beds, or who survived the publication of 
their martyrdom, or who would for their hetero¬ 
doxy have been sent to tlig stake by the re¬ 
formed prelates themsplves, liad they been in 
possession of the power."’. Yet chese decIucItDiM, 
will take but little from thfc infamy of the meii- 


Strype, iii. 3or. Fox, lii, CBO. 

“ See similar commistions under Edward, Ttymcr, xv, 181— 
IBS. 250—252. Many were p,lso issuetl under Elizabeth, 
i"’ Sep the second part of note (E). 
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sure. After every allt^vvance It will be found CiHAp. 
that, in the^pacc of four years, q,lmost two hun- 
dred persons perished in the flames'for religious 
opinion; a number at the contemplation ofwliich 
the mind is stmek with liorcor, and learns to 
bless the legislation of a more tolerant age, in 
which dissent from cstablkhcd forms, though in 
some countries still punished noth civil disabili¬ 
ties, is nowdicrc liabk^ to the penalties of death. 

If any thing could be urged in extenuation of 

1 1 ■ ■ 11 tion given 

these cruelties, it nrust have been the provo- to Mury. 
cation given by the reformers. The succession 
of a catholic sovereign had deprived them of 
office and power; l|ad suppressed the English 

service, the idol of their afl'cetions; and had 

« 

reestablished the ancient worship, which they 
deemed antichristian and idolatrous. Disap¬ 
pointment embittered theiy zeal; and enthu¬ 
siasm sanctified their intemperance. They heap¬ 
ed on the queen, her bishops, and her religion, 
every indecent and irritating epithet which lan¬ 
guage could supply. Her clergy could not 
exercise their functions without danger t<5 their 
lives; a dagger wa'? throtvn at one priest in the 
discharged at another ; and 
several wounds were inflicted on a third, rvhilc 
he administei^d the communion in liis church. 

The chief supporters of the trcijson of Northum- 
herland, the most active among the adherents of 
Wyat, professed the refowne^ creed: an im- 
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CHAP, postor was suborned to personate Edward VI./^ a 
pretended spirit published denunciations against 
the queen, from a hole in'a wall: some congre¬ 
gations prayed for her death: tracts filled with 
libellous and treasonable matter were trans¬ 
mitted from the exiles in Germanyand suc¬ 
cessive insurrections were planned by the fugi¬ 
tives in France. It is uotvimprobable that such 
excesses w'ould have considerable influence with 
statesmen, who might deem it expedient to sup¬ 
press sedition by prosecution for heresy; but I 
am inclined to believe that the queen herself 
was not actuated so much by motives of policy, 
as of conscience; that she had imbibed the same 
intolerant opinion, which Cranmer and Ridley 
laboured to instil into the young mind of Ed¬ 
ward : “ that, as Moses ordered blasphemers to 
‘‘ be put to death, sp. it w'as the duty of a chris- 
“ tian prince, and more so of one, who bore the 
“ title of defender of the faith, to eradicate the 
“ cockle from the field of God’s church, to cut 
“ out the gangrene, that it might not spread to 
“ the sounder parts.”In; this principle both 

^ His name was Petherstone.' For tlie fi'tst ofl’ence pui)~ 

llclywhipt; for the repetition of it wa3 executed as a traitor. Sto^r 
C26. 628. Noaillcs says falsely, thafSie was torn to pieces by four 
horses, as traitors svhrc sometimes in Frande. v^318. ^ 

” If scurrility and calumny form the merit of a libel, it will be 
difficultto find any thingVo rival these publications. Th&readerwdl 
meet with some samples in Strype, iii. 251, 252.328. .388.410. 4 C 0 . 

” Thus Edward was made Jo say: Etsi regibus quidein omnibus 
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parties seem to have agreed: the only difPerence CHAP, 
between thpm, regarded its application, as often 
as it affected themselves. 

But it is now time to turn from these cruel- 
tics to the affairs of state. TJie French ambas- t ™e'.'r 
sador, when he congratulated Philip on the mar- 

. Ill ”^1 1 ^ and Spam, 

nage, bad been ordered .to express an ardent 
wish for the continuation of the amity between 
England and Franc*; and the new king, aware 
of the declaration of Hcniy, that he had no 
league but that of friendship with Mary, coldly 
replied, that he should never think of drawing 
the nation into a war, as long as it was for its 
interest to preserve peace. This ambiguous 
answer alarmed thc^'rencli cabinet: it was ex¬ 
pected, that England would in a short time*make 
common cause with Spain and the Netherlands 
against France; and Noaillcs was informed that 
bis sovereign had no objection to a negociation 
lor a general peace, provided the first motion 


. nobis tamcn qui fiilei defensor peciiliari qiiodam titulo vo- 

citamur, maximre pra; ceteris cura' esse debet, to eradicate the 
fockle, fee. Rym, xv. 1H2. ‘250. To tlie same purpose Pdizabelh 
lu a commission for theh.Aning ofiheretics, to sir Nicholas Bacon, 
, S!*ys, " they have bceii. Justly deej-ared heretics, and therefore, as 
^ '‘ .qvt! .(ft'members to Itc cut ojf from the rest of the flock of Christ, 
“ lest they should corrupt othr^s professing the true Christian faith, 

“ -we, therefore, according to regal function anil office, miiid- 

“ log the ex^tutioi/of justice in this behalf, require you to award 
“ and make out our writ of execution,'’ &c* . .Rym. xv. 740. And 
again, Nos igitur ut zel'ator justititc et fidai'catliolicec defensor, vo- 
lentesque... .hujusmodi hierescs et errores ubique (quantum in 
^“bis est) eradicare et extirpare, ac h^retifos sicconvLclos aniraad- 
^ersione coBdigna puBitl, &c, Id, 
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did not appear to originate from him. Mary 
— •J—' offered her mediation: Pole and Gardiner soli¬ 
cited the coiicurrcncc of Charles and Henry; 
and the two monarchs, after much hesitation, 
gave their consent. Bat pride, or policy, in¬ 
duced them to affect an indifference which they 
did not feel: many wjceks passed in useless at¬ 
tempts by each, to draw,from the other some 
intimation of the tenns to which he would con¬ 
sent; and as many more were lost in deciding 
on the persons of the ncgociators, becaus*e eti¬ 
quette required that all employed by the one 
should be of equal rank with those employed by 
his opponent. At length the congress opened 
at Marque, within the En^ish pale; where the 
cardinal, Gardiner, Arundel, and Paget, appeared 
as the representatives of Mary, the mediating 
sovereign. It was soon found that a treaty was 
impracticable: Charles would not abandon the 
interests of his ally Philibert, duke of Savo}', 
and Henry would not restore the dominions of 
that prince, unless he were to receive Milan from 
the CKipeyor. Yet the necessities of the belli¬ 
gerent powers imperiously tvquired a cessation 
Junes, of "War: and the English ministers, at tliQ^con- 
clusion of the congress, returned with the pei-'^ 
suasion, that notwithstanding, the insuperable 
objections to a j^eace, it would not lie difficult 
to conclude a truce for several years.‘“ 


* See the dispatches of Npailles through the whole of yol, iv. 
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In mean while, the'emperor) worn out with chap. 
disease, and wearied wifh the cares of govern- '—^ 
ment, had repeatedly written to his son to re- fu^p^ed 
turn to Flanders: but the queen, believing her- pifgnan'^y. 
self pregnant, extorted from him a promise not 
to leavt her, till aftef her expected delivery. 

The delusion was not confined to herself and 
her husband: even the females of her family, 
and her medical attendants, entertained the 
same opinion. Preparations were made: public 
prayers were ordered for her safety, and that of 
her child; her physicians were kept in daily 
attendance; and even ambassadors were named May sb. 
to announce the important intelligence to foreign 
courts. Week after Veek passed away: still 
Mary’s expectations were disappointed; and it 
was generally believed that she was in the same 
situation with the lady Ambrose Dudley, w1k> 
very recently had mistake^ for pregnancy a 
state of disease. But the midwife, contrary to 
her' own conviction, thought proper to encou¬ 
rage the hopes of the king and queen; and on 
a supposition of miscalculation of time, two 
more months were sUlferqd to elapse before .the 
, delusion was removed. Sometimes it was ru- 
^Uoured that Mary had*died in child-bed: some- 
I times that, she hac^ beeh delivered gf a»son: her > 
enemies indulged in sarcasms, epigrams, and .< 
lampoons; and the public min^lwas kept in. 

Constant state of suspense and expectation. At Aug. 4 . 

last, the paif^ relinqufshifig all hope, pror 

VOL.' m u 
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Death of 
Gardiner. 
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Deeded in state from Hampton court through 
London to Greenwich ;■" whence Philip, after a 
short stay, departed for Flanders. ' He left the 
queen with every demonstration of attachment; 
and recommended her., in strong terms to the 
care of cardinal Pole.'*' 

Mary conspled her grief for the absence of 
her husband, by devoting the more early part 
of each day to practices of charity and devo¬ 
tion, the afternoon to affairs of state, to which 
she gave such attention as in a short time in¬ 
jured her health. The king, though oceupied by 
the war with Franee, continued to exercise consi¬ 
derable influence in the government of the king¬ 
dom. He maintained a frequent correspondence 
with the ministers; and no appointment was 
made, no measure was earned info execution, 
without his previous knowledge and ponsent." 
Before his dep^lrture, he had reluctantly acqui¬ 
esced in the wish of the queen, who, considering 
the impoverished state of the church, judged it 
her duty to restore to it such ecclesiastical pro- 
perty^ as during the late reigns had been vested 
in the cronn.' She had renounced the supremacy, 
could she retain the wealth which resulted ff oni 


Michele’s 


" NoaiBoV iv. 331. 354. v. 12. 83. 99, 126. 

mhmoir tp the senalje, MSS. Batberini, llsoB,.. Tha cabinet, alio 
his departure, consisted of the Cardinal, whenever, he could anil 
would attend, 


I to meddle in temporal matters) the 
chancellor ah4 Ueasmrei^ lhS)'earlS of 'Xtuhdel and Pembrbkn, 
bishop df 'Efjl'aoid lord Paget,^&odie8ter;'and Peim, ‘the secretai)'' 
See this mstniment 'Cf appoiatnimit io.Buntetj ill. rec. 256, 

" Poll ep. V. 41. 44. 
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the assumption of thaj authority? She saw CHAP, 
the clergy siifiFering under the pressure of want, 
was she not bound to fiirnish relief ’out of that 
portion of their property which still remained in 
her liands ? Her ministers objected the amount 
of her debts, the* poverty of the exchequer, and 
the necessity of supporting the dignity of the 
:rown: but she replied, that “ she set more 
‘ by tlie salvatjpn o^ her soul, than by ten such 
crowns.” On the opening of the parliament, to 
relieve the apprehensions of the other posses¬ 
sors of church property, a papal bull was read, 
confirming the grant already made by the legate, 
and for greater security, excepting it from the 
operation of another bull recently issued: after 
which Gardiner explained to the two houses, 
the wants of the clergy and of the crown, and 
the solicitude of the queea to make adequate 
provision for both. He spoke that day and the 
next, with an ability and eloquence that excited 
universal applause.'^ But the exertion was too 
great for his debilitated frame. His health had 
long been on the decline: at his return from the 
house on the secoi'd day, he repaired to his 
chamber, and having ling'ered three weeks, ex- Nov. 12. 



His duobus diebus ita mihi visus est non roodo seipsum Us 
fsbiis superass^ quibus casteros superare solft, ingenio, eloqueoti^ 
roidentiB, pietpW,’ sed etiftra *ui edrporis vifM. tO 
Philip, y, 46. Rrota this and simiW^passages in lh« Icttw of 
P^'b, I Baanotkliwe that that jealousy exeted between hitqand 
Gardiner, wbiefi it has pleased some histeriana to suppose, 

U 2 
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CHAP, to Mary, whb lost in him ft most ftble, ftiithful, 
and zealous servant; but it was hailed mth joy 
by'the French ambassador, the factious and the 
reformers, who considered him as the chief sup- 
pdW; of her government.***' During his illness 
he edified all around him by his piety and resig¬ 
nation, often observing, I have' sinned with 
Peter, but have not yet learned to weep bit- 
“ terly with Peter."“ By hie wil^he bequeathed 
all his property to liis royal mistress, with a 
request that she would pay his debts, and pro¬ 
vide for his servants. It proved but an incon¬ 
siderable sum; though his enemies had accused i 
him of having amassed between thirty and forty 
thousand pounds.® 

Mary re- Tlie indisposition of the chancellor did not 
fhurL*' prevent the ministers from introducing a bill for 
property. ^ subsidy into the lower house. It was the first 
aid that Mary had asked of her subjects: but] 
Noailles immediately began his intrigues, and 
procured four of the best speakers among the 
commons, to oppose it in every stage. It had 
beerf proposed to grant two fifteenths, with » 
subsidy of four shillings in the pound: but, whe¬ 
ther. it were owing to'the hirelings of Npaillcse 
or to the poUcy of the mn^sters, who demanded 

. ■ ---r^c—— r — 

,« See note (E.y t' ' “ "He deiired that" the passion of oi'f 

“ Savigijr mi^LBe tedde iintbhiih, and wh^ to ih' 

“ denial of St, teter, hi bid’tileoa.stay’thdre, for (saytbe be) 

" gavi cum Petro, exM ciiSi flidl noptlum flevi amare 
« Petro.T War(l*oiti,'4d. . ? Ibid. 80*. 
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inorei'i^An they meaat to accept, Mary, by raes- Cgp. 
sage, decUnfjd 4wo fifteenths, and was con- 
teat with, a. mbsidy of less amount than had 
beenroriginaUy propps,ed.f , 

The death of Gardiner inte:nppted the plans 
of the council.. That ’milnister had undertaken 
to procure the ,consent,^jf parliament to the 
queens plan of restoring the church property 
vested in the crown: .now Mary herself assumed 
his office, and* sending for a deputation from 
each house, explained her wish, and the reasons 
on which, it was grounded. In the lords, the 
bill passed with only two dissentient voices: in 
the commons, it had to encoAnter considerable 
opposition, but was cSi'ried by a ipajority of 193 
to 126. By it the tenths and first fruits, the 

rectories,. benefices appropriate, glebe lands, 
and tithes annexed to the crown, since the twen¬ 
tieth of Henry VIJI. proddcing a yearly reve¬ 
nue of about 60,000?. were resigned by the 


'■ The suLsidy was uf twu shillings in tlie pound on lands; eight 
pence on goods, to ten pounds; sixteen pence on goods above ten 

pounds. St. e and a Philip and Mary. e. 23 ; but 1 ^, 0 ,e ^.d 

lur lands werlinpt,rated fw’Hieir sersonalUes, Lord Talbot tells 
bis father, that “ the iommon hoiisse wold have grauntcd hurr u 
“ fyfteties,” but that “ of hurr lyberalyle, refusyd it, and ^d, 
“ she woldnot tike no mn« of them at, that tyme. Lodge i. ^07. 
“ She gave thanks for t^t^o fifteenths, and 
'■ rofuse thenrt” Joumaf of Commons, p, 4S. “ Ve l-ave 
“ to ask any fifteenths." The queen to the 
Gage’s elegant “History and Antiquities ^engrave, p^54. 
■ YetNoailliasserte. that the fifteendia were by - 

-.and4^ea td.him»£lf the merit of thpi retiisal, r 

often suspyct|l;(3$ this grahaasador 4eceiy|^^ I(»\enUona y. 
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C^P. queen, an4 piked at the disposal of the*cardi- 

—^ ml, for the augmentation 9 f small livings, the 
support of prekhers, aqd the furnishing of ex¬ 
hibitions to scholars in the universities; but 
subject, at the same time, to all the pensions 
and corrodies, with which the)”^ had been pre¬ 
viously encumbered, f In consequence of this 
cession, Pole ordered that the exaction of the 
first fruits should immediately cease: that livings 
of twenty marks and underj should be relieved 
from the annual payment of tenths; that livings 
of a greater value should, for the present, con¬ 
tribute only one twentieth toward the oharge.s 
with which the clbrgy were burdened; and that 
the patronage of the rdPtories and vicarages, 
previously vested in the crown, should revert to 
the bishops of the respective dioceses, who, in 
return, should contribute proportionably to a 
present of seven tlibusand pounds to be made to 
the king and queen. 

Pole, V. 4C. 51. .53. 56. Some writers have said, that llic 
queen sought to procure an act, compelling the restoration of churcli 
property, in whatever hands it mighty be. The contrary is evident, 
from the whSle tenor of Pole's correip^dence. ♦ , 

“ Wilk. Con. 153. 175. 1 t/. Noaillcs says, thqt several bills 
proposed by the cotyt were rejected, v. S52; yet only onr^of them' 
ii mentioned in the journals of either house, “ agiwist such as had 
“ deputy, realm without leave, or should contemptuously 
"make their abdde there.” It was udlinigiously,,passed by the 
lwds,but was lost on a division in the qunmoos. Journals, 46. J 
may add, that Bumet,^ii. ropresents Story as opposing, in thi*' 

parliament, “Jiceoce*’’from anme. Tbejouraals shew, that tin 
»' licwKss" were jnonogolie^ granted by the tjueen, her fallier, aud 
her brother. Jounuli of CommooB, p.M, 
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At the same time, that the Monastic bodies OHAP. 
mipht not complain of neglect, Mary re-esta- 
blished the grey friary at Greenwich, the Car¬ 
thusians at Sheen, and the Brigittins at Sion; 
three houses, the former inhabitants of which 
had provoked the vengeancd of Henry, by their 
conscientious opposition to his innovations. 

The dean and prebendaries of Westminster re¬ 
tired on pensions, and yielded their church to a 
cdloiiy of twenty-eight Benedictine monks, all 
of them beneficed clergymen, who had quitted 
rich livings, to embrace the monastic institute.*’ 

In addition, the house of the knights of St. 

John arose from its ruins, and the dignity of 
lord prior was conferltd on sir Thomas Tresham. 

But these renewed establishments fell again on 
the queen’s demise: her hospital at the Savoy 
was alone suffered to remain. She had en¬ 
dowed it with abbey lands; and the ladies of 
the court, at her recommendation or command, 
had furnished it with necessaries. 

While Gardiner lived, his vigilance had check- Diiiiie>’b 
ed the intri^es of the factious: his deajh em- 
boldened^ them to'rengw their machinations 
against the government. Secret meetings were 
now held; defahiatory libels on the king and 


“ Fedteohiin trgs again sjvpoioted abbn^ but oalf for three 
years. For the cardinal diaapprored rflhe andent etiStam dl 
abbot* for life; aad had sent to Italy 18t two monk*, who m^ht 

' Icora- 
,S*T. 


establish in England the dUcipline o^tr^iathe raora njp 
munities abroad. Priuli to Beccai»w,itt Pekfa epi wipp. 
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q^Ke^Were fouhd scattered in the streets, in the 
palace, and in bothhoufes of parli^entj and 
report were, circulated that Mary, hopeless of 
issue ^ to succeed her, had determined to settle 
the cro^vn on her husband, after her decease. 
If we may believe her counsellors, there was no 
foundation for these rumours; she had never 
hinted any such design: nor if she had, would 
she have found a man to second it.'' But it was 
for the interest of the 'French'monareb, that flie 
falsehood should be believed; and Noailles made 
every effort to support its credit. Under the 
auspices of that intriguing minister, and by the 
ageney of Freitville, a French refugee, a new 
conspiracy was formed, w!Tich had for its object 
to depose Mary, and to raise Elizabeth to the 
throne. The conduct of the enterprise was in¬ 
trusted to sir Henry Dudley, a relation and par¬ 
tisan of the attainted duke of Northumberland, 
whose services had been purchased by the French 
king with the grant of a considerable pension. 
The connexions of 'Dudley mth the chiefs of 
the gospellers, and of the discontented in the 
southern counties, fijrnisLd well - grounded 
hopes of success: assurances had been obtained 
of the willing co-operation of iHizabeth and her 
friends lif^nd,the French'cabjnet had engaged 
to convey to England, at the shBrtest warning, 
the earl of Dcv^shire, now on his road from 


“ Noailles^. in. Hi. 365. 
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Brussels to Italy. To arrange the minor details, CHAP, 
and to propure the nebessary supplies, Dudley, > ^ 

in disgxiise, sailed to ithe coast of Normandy, 
and was followed by three more of the conspi¬ 
rators; but they arrived at a,moSt inauspicious 
moment, just vdien the king had, in opposition 
to the remonstrances of bis minister Montmo¬ 
rency, concluded a truce for five years with 
Philip. Henry wp embarrassed by their pre¬ 
sence. Ashamed to appear as an accomplice in 
a conspiracy against a prince, with whom he was 
now on terms of amity, he ordered Dudley and Feb. r. 
his companions to keep themselves concealed, 
and advised their associates in England, parti¬ 
cularly the lady Elizabeth, to suspend, for some 
time, the projected insurrection. Events,'he ob¬ 
served, would follow, more favourable to the 
success of the enterprise; ^at present it was their 
best policy to remain quiet, and to elude suspicion 
by assuming the mask of loyalty 
But dilatory counsels accorded not with the Attpm|it 
desperate circumstances of Kingston, ITirock- treasury*^ 
inorton, Udal, Stnupton, and the otlipr conspira¬ 
tors who, rejecting tha advice of their French 


Noailles, 232. 234. 25.^ 255, 256. 202, 263. 303. That the 
lady Elizabeth was coficerncd in it, seems placed beyond dispute, 
by the foUotfing passage in the instructions to Noailles, after the 
conclusion of the Truce: et surtout eviter que rnadame Elizabeth 
ne se remue en sorte du monde pour entftprendre ce que m’escri- 
vez: car ce seroit tout gaster, et perdre le fruict qn'ilz peulvent 
attendee dc leurs desseings, qu'il esfbesdign traicter et mesner a la 
longue. Ibid. 899. * 
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CHAP, ally, determined to carry into immediate execn- 
tion the first part of thS original plpt. To ex¬ 
cite or foment the public discontent, they had 
reported thatPhilip devoted to l^nish purposes, 
the revenue of tfie English crown: though at 
the same time they knew that, on different occa¬ 
sions, he had brought,an immense mass of trea¬ 
sure into the kingdom,^ pf which, one portion 
had been distributed in presents, another had 
served to defray the expenses of the marriage, 
and the remainder, amounting to fi% thousand 
pounds, was still lodged in the royal exchequer. 

March. A plan was devised to surprise the guard, and 
to obtain possession of this money: but one of 
the conspirators proved a ffaitor; of the others, 
several, who had been apprehended by his means, 
paid the forfeit of their lives and many sought 
and obtained an asylum in France. The lord 
Clinton, who had b^en commissioned to con¬ 
gratulate with Henry on the conclusion of the. 
truce, immediately demanded the fugitives, as 
" traitors, heretics, and outlaws." Mary had re¬ 
cently ^gratjfied the king in a similar request: 
he could not, in decency, return a refusal, but 

—— ---i---—;-- 

“ bn <(ne occasion, twenty-aevEn chests o|;,buHion, each ^ve a 
yaW’ fong, weirtf conveyed tojthe Tower in twenty carts^ on another, 
nine^<hine«4F«sses ^ two oarts werfe employed foe a simito {wir- 
pose.. Stow, 626. HeyUn, 209. Persons assures ut, that Philip 
defraytsd all the expenses^of the corabined fleet wbich escorted him 
to Engtaod, and of the festivities in honatt of the n^iage. Ward- 
word,108. Ahdthe.Vene^ iicbaiaador klforas the senate, Umt 
thd report of hiit qidhdiBg'tto tetany of nltitiri was false: he 
had spent iumaise sunifhf his own.' Barber; 1208; 
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replied, that he knew notliing of the persons in CHAP, 
question: ,if they had'’been received in France, 
it must have been thnough respeebto the queen, 
whose subjects they had stated themselves to 
be: all that he eoulddo, w§is to make inquiry, 
and to order that the moment they were disco¬ 
vered, they should be delivered to the resident 
ainbassador. With,this illusory answer lord 
Clinton returned.’^ 

Among the prisoners apprehended in England Eiizaiptii 
were PeckFiam andWerne, two officers in the 
household of Elizabeth; from whose confes¬ 
sions much was elicited to implicate the princess 
herself. She was rescued from danger by the 
interposition of PhiJlp, ivho, despairing of issue 
liy his wife, foresaw that, if Elizabeth were re¬ 
moved out of the way, the English crown, at 
the decease of Mary, would be claimed by the 
young queen of Scots, the wife of the dauphin 
of Frabce. It was for his interest to prevent a 
succession, which would add so considerably to 
the power of his rival, and for that purpose to 
preserve fhe life of the only person, who, with 
any probability of success, could oppose the 
claim of the Scottish queen. By his orders the 
inquiry was dfbppcd; and Maryf sending her 
sister a ring'in jtokeh of her affectioaT^rdfessed 


« Stow, 628. NoaiHfiS, 313. 32T. 34t. 355. The object of the 
French kihg wasd’entfetenir Duddelay Boulccincnt et secretlement, 
jHJjjr s'ea serrir, I’il en est de bey^gn, lui donnaat Jnojfea d'enire* 
teoiir aiu»; par, dti4 lea inteiligencas. lbid> 910 
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CHAP, to fedieve tlfat Elizabeth was inhOc^t, ahd tiiat 
H^r officers'had7pr6sutti^44» Make of her 
ritune wittibutrher authority. Ttfey 
as^itd^'; and the prince^'gMffiy aCct^Sdi iii 
the^ jilace, sit Thomas Pope, ahd Robert <3sge, 
at' the recOmihendation of the eOuhbil.'^ ^ ’ 

Cieobury’s Many Weeks did Hot eltipse Keforb the C^xiles 
juDc. in Prance made a' iiew attknpt to exeite an liv 
siffrectibn. There wa'a among them b yoimg 
man, of the name of Cleobury, whose febtutes 
bore a strong resemblance to those of the ebrl 
of Devonshire. Having been infetruoted ih thb 
character, which he had undertaken to act/-lie 
was landed on the coast of Sussex, assumed the 
name of the earl, spoke of the princess As pfiVy 
to his design, and took the opportunity to pro¬ 
claim in a'chuTcb, the lady Elizabeth queen, 
ahd her beloved b^d-fellow, ’ lord Edward 
July. ^‘‘Courteney, king." There was' silppOSed to 
exist a kind of magic in the name of Cmifteney; 
but the result dissipated the’illusion. The peo¬ 
ple, as soon as they had recovered from their 
slirprise, apprehended Cleobury, who Sdlfered, at 
Biiry, the penalty of his treason. Tivo months 
lat&‘ ;the 'ital' earl of 'Devonshire died''of^ an 

Elizabeth Thou^!f*Dleobury had erAployed tlie uame.of 
^etpe to EUMbeth,.wehasflaflo. roastm to.<'<diarg^ with 
France, participa^tm’ in, tSp • impostore.^' -The' council 

“ MS. Life of tHe* ’iSlrype)’iJ97;39«. 

Philopator, Hesp. adedictum, p. 70. .i.Maii; j * 
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pretended, at l^st, to believe Ijdr innocent; and CHAP, 
she her.self, in a lettei'' to Maij, expressed her 
detestation; of all sugh atteinpts,-wishing, that 
ttere Tverg good surgeons fpr making anato- 
“mieSi'of hearts; then, whatsoever others 
“ should subject by malice, the queenjvould be 
“ sure of by knowledge, : and the more such 
‘‘ misty clouds should offuscate the clear light 
“ of her truth, the mofre her tried thoughts 
“ would glister to the dimming of their hidden 
“ malice.”Agitated, however, by her fears, 
whether they arose from the consciousness of 
guilt or from the,prospect of future danger, 
she resolved to seek an asylum in France, of 
which she had forrfferly received an offer from 
Henry, through the hands of Noailles.*^* With 
the motives of the king we are not acquainted. 

He may have wished to create .additional em¬ 
barrassment to Mary, pdrhaps to have in his 
power the only rival of his daughter-in-law, the 
qu^n of Scotland. But Noailles was gone: and 
his brother and successor, the bishop of Acqs, 
appears to have received no instruction^ bn the 
subject. When tl’je countess of Sussex waited 
on him in disguise, and'inquired whether he pos¬ 
sessed the me^s *of transportuig the princess 

' f * I 

j * 

" Stow, €88. The letters are in Burnet, iL rec. 314. Stijpe, 
iii. 385.338, In the cott^onilence of IJoailles with his sovereign, 
to encourag# these conspirators, is elegantly termed, laeping 1* 
puce i roreille.de la roync. NoailJes, JW. 32?, 

!’ Camden, Apparat. 20. 
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CHAP, in tefety to Frahce, he expressed the strongest 
disapprobation of the project, and acjvised Eli¬ 
zabeth to learn wisdom from the conduct Of her 
sister. Had Marj', after the' death of Edward, 
listened to those wjio wished her to take refuge 
with the. emperor in Flanders, she would still 
have remained in exile., If Elizabeth hoped to 
ascend the throne, she' naust never leave the 
shores of England. The countess returned with 
a similar message, and received again the same 
advice. A few years later the ambassador boast¬ 
ed, that Elizabeth was-indebted to him for her 
croWn.“ 

Herobjec- Had the princcss been willing to marrj', she 

marry, might easily have extricatecTherself from these 
embarrassments; but from policy or inclination 
she obstinately rejected every proposal. As pre¬ 
sumptive heir ’to the crown, she was sought by 
different princes; and, as her sincerity in the 
profession of the ancient faith was generally 
questioned, men were eager to see her united, 
the cathofics to a catholic^ the pfotestants to a 
ppotest’ant husband. Her suftors professing the 
reformed doctrines, were the'king of Denmark 
for his son, and the king of Sweden for himspif. 
The ienvoy of the ktter feafchdf her hodse in 
disgtii^';%ttt he was refused aditiissidHj^Md re¬ 
ferred' td' tihe qtiek, wfadih Elfzaljet'h ts'sured, 
that she had never h,edrd the haii^ of IjJs maker 

' ^;Seekis letftr%D^ %, 15®), to Du HaiUant. m 
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before, ^n.d hoped never to hear it again; add- CHAP, 
ing, that as, in the reigti of Edward, she had re- 
fused severaf offers, so,she persisted in the same 
resolution of continuing, with her sister’s good 
pleasure, a single woman. The catholic prince, 
in whose favour.much interest had been made, 
was Philibert, duke of Savoy, whom Philip sought 
to indemnify for the loss of his hereditary states 
by the reversion of the English cro\vn. Mary 
approved of the fnatch, as the pr.qbable means 
of securing the permanency of the catholic wor- 
sliip after her death ; but she refused to [force 
the inclinations of Elizabeth. To the coum 
sellers and divines, who urged her at Philip’s 
request to employ authority, she answ’ered, that 
it was essential to marriage that it should be 
free, and that her conscience forbade her to com¬ 
pel her sister to wed the man of whom she dis¬ 
approved.’^ From that period till the death of 
Mary, the princess resided, apparently at liberty, 
but in reality under the eyes of watchful guard¬ 
ians,, in her house at Hatfield, and occasionally 
at court Her friends complained, that her al¬ 
lowance did not enable her to keep up the dig¬ 
nity of second person an the realm. Put it 
Would have been^lly in the queen to have sup¬ 
plied EUzabeth jpith''the means of nmltlplying 
her ^ci^ptsl ,apd, she was, at the same tupfij 
anxious, to reduce the enormous debt of the 

Camden, go. Burnet, ii. iec.^25^. Btrype, iii. 317, 818. 
ree. 189. 
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CHAP, crown. With this view she had adopted a se- 
■>—^ vere system of retrencHment in her own house¬ 
hold; it could riot be expected she‘should en¬ 
courage expense in the household of her sister. 
Troubles But whatever were t^e mental sufferings of 
quMu ' Elizabeth, they bore no proportion to those of 
Mary. 1”. The queen was perfectly aware that 
her popularity, which at first had seated her on 
the throne, had long been on the dechne. She 
had incurred.,the hatred of tH'e merchants and 
country gentlemen by the loans of money, which 
her poverty 'had compelled her to require; her 
economy, laudable as it was in her circum¬ 
stances, had earned for her the reproach of par¬ 
simony from some, and»tif ingratitude from 
others; the enemies of her marriage continued, to 
predict danger to the liberties of England from 
the influence of her Spanish husband; the pro- 
testants, irritated by persecution, ardently wished 
for another sovereign; the most malicious re¬ 
ports, the most treasonable libels, even hints of 
assassination, were circulated; and men were 
found ^to misrepresent to the public, all her ac¬ 
tions, as proceeding from interested or anti-na¬ 
tional motives. 2". She began to fear for the 
permanency of that religious Worship, whfch it 
had beejuthe first wish of»he;;^eart to re-esta- 
bUsh, She saw, that the fires of Smithfield had 
not subdued the obstinacy of the dissenters from 
the established creed; she knew that in the 
higher classes, few bhd any other religion than 
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their own interest or convenienfte; and she had CaAP. 
reason to suspect, thaf the presumptive heir to 
the crown, though she had long professed her¬ 
self a catholic, still cherished in her breast those 
principles which she had imbibed in early youth. 

;i". On Elizabeth herself she could not look with¬ 
out solicitude ‘ It was natural that the wrongs 
which Catharine of Arragon had suffered from 
the ascendency of Anne Boleyn, should beget 
a feeling of hostility behveen their respective 
daughters. But the pv'ticipation of Elizabeth 
in the first insun-ection had widened the breach; 
and the frequent use made of her name by every 
subsequent conspirator, served to confirm the 
suspicions of one sistift', and to multiply the ap¬ 
prehensions of the other. In the eye of Mary, 
Elizabeth was a bastard and a rival; in that of 
Elizabeth, Mary was a jealous and vindictive 
sovereign. To free her iijind of this burden, 
the queen had lately thought of two expedients: 
cither to send Elizabeth to reside in Philip’s do¬ 
minions abroad, or to procure an act of parlia¬ 
ment declaring her illegitimate and incapable of 
the succession; but •the king would consent to 
no measure which might strengthen the claim 
ofthe’dauphiness tlic crown. Mary acquiesced 
in the will of her^sband; and from thri dinep 
whenever Elizabeth resided at coui't, treated bar 
hi private with kindness; and in public with-dis¬ 
tinction. Yet it was thought; tliat there was irt 
this more lof. shew than,reality ; and that 

VOL. VII. it 
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doubt and fear, jealousy and resentment, still 
lurked within her bosom. Lastly, the absence 
of her husband was a source of daily disquietude. 
If she loved him, Philip had ^^eserved it by liis 
kindness and attention^ To^ be deprived of his 
society was of itself a j heavy affliction; but it 
was most sevetely felt when she stood in need 
of advice and support.® Gardiner, whose very 
name had awed the fectious, was no more. Ills 
place had, indeed, been supplied by Heath, arch¬ 
bishop of York, a learned and upright prelate; 
but, though lie might equal his predecessor in 
abilities and zeal, he was less known, and there¬ 
fore less formidable, to the adversaries of the 
government. It is not StSrprising, that,.in such 
circumstances, the queen should wish for the 
presence and protection of her husband. She 
importuned him by long and repeated letters; 
she sent the lord f*aget to urge him to return 
without delay. But Philip, to whom his father 
had now resigned all his dominions in Spain, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, was overwhelmed 
mth business of more importance to him than 
the tranquillity of hi^ wife, or of her govern¬ 
ment; and, to pacify her mind, he made her fre-, 
<juent promises, the fulfilnvrnt of vvhich it was 


, JCL. 


** All theae particulars respecting Eliiabeth, and the troubles "i 
M«y, are taken froiw the intArestirig meilioir of Michple, ihe Ve¬ 
netian ambassador.- ‘LansUoiWJe MlSr 840.*B. foL 155. diT. itin- 
Woajlles represents her as dieted -with jealoii&y; but this writer 
■^Clares the contrary.' 



altvays in his power to elude. He liad lately CHAP, 
seen ivith ^ilarm the elevation'to the pontifieal wl* /' 
dig-nity of the cardinal’ Caraffa, by birth a Nea- 
plitan, who had always distinguished lymself 
by his opposition to the Spanish ascendency in 
his native country, and on that account had "suf¬ 
fered occasional affronts ffom the resentment of 
Ferdinand and Charlek The symptoms of dis¬ 
sension soon appeared. Philip suspected a de¬ 
sign against his Idngdo^ of Naples; and the 
new pontiff supported with menaces, what he 
deemed ”the rights of the holy sec. The nego- 
eiations between the two powers, their mutual 


complaints and recri'.yinations, arc subjects fo- 
itign from this history; but the result jvas a 
strong suspicion in the mind of Paul, tliat the 
Spaniards sought to remove him from the pope¬ 
dom, and a resolution on liip part to place him¬ 
self under the protection of France. Jt chanced 
that about midsummer, in the year lojfj, dis¬ 
patches were intercepted at Terracina, from Gar- 
cilasso della ^’^ega, the Spanish agent in Home, 
to the duke of Alva, ^hc viceroy of Naples’, de¬ 
scribing the defenceless st’ate of the papal terri¬ 
tory, and the eas^with w'hich it might be con- 
'fuered, before an arn\y could be raisejJ Jbr its 
defence. The su^ieion of the pontiff was now 
confirmed j he ordered the chie|’s of the Spanish 
t^iction in. Rome to be arrested*iis traitors; and 
'fistructed bis officers to prqpe^d against Philip 
for a breach of the feudal tenure, by which he 
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CHAP, held t^e kingdom of Naples. But the viceroy 
advanced wi^h A powerft^l army as f&r as Tivoli: 
Paul, to save his capital, submitted to solicit an 
armistice; and the war would have been termi- 
nated without blbodslied, had not the duke of 
Guise, at the head of a>Frenc£ army, hastened 
into Italy. Henry had secretly coneluded a 
league with tlie pope soon after his accession to 
;rcb. 5 . the pontificate; he violated that treaty by con¬ 
senting to the truce|vith Philip for five years; 
and now he broke the truce, in the hope of hum¬ 
bling the pride of the Spanish monarch, by 
placing aFrench prince on the throne of Naples, 
and investing another wjth the ducal coronet of 
Milaji.'S 

Staflbrd's . It seems, that in the estimation of this prince, 
every breach of treaty, every departure from 
honesty might be justified, on the plea of ex¬ 
pediency.®^ He had no real cause of resentment 
against Mary; and yet, from the commence¬ 
ment of her reign, he had acted .the part of a 
bitter enemy.. His object had been, first to pro- 


f See these particulars, drawn from the origilial docuitientsli; 
Panblcino, ii.436;.»476.; The ccmpjjiots «f the dukb of Alv>, 
oodjh^reciriEnitipliDaof the cu^ESot cardiira^^ are in the Lctir''’ 
^ePpciOTj.,^90.,,.-', ^ 

is amilbing to’obsbrye that, whilrTNomllAs'perpehully if 
eusebEngt^tneuiothabiu erf fels^wcJi,t« 
inj it himself, someSmes of choice, sometimes by order of nis so'f 
reignr ffius, with respect to the le^Twitt fhl'pi5pe,'h6"was in- 

lriantj',caelj8nt, AMiesniai'' 

ladiciis iDledliEeoceavecques saditq sftinctete." WoaiUes, v. 199- 
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vent the marriag-e of the queen with Philip, and 
then to disable her froqi lending aid to ifer hus¬ 
band. With these vi/sws he had, under the 
mask of fiiendship, fomented the discontent of 
her subjects, had encouraged them to rise in 
arms against her, and had offered an asylum, 
and furnished pensions to her rebels. Having 
determined to renew the war with Philip, he 
called on Dudley and his dissociates to resume 
their treasonable' practices against Mary. In 
Calais, and the territory belonging to Calais, 
were certain families of reformers, whose re¬ 
sentment had been kindled by the persecution 
of their brethren: with these the chiefs of the 
fugitives opened a cl'indestine correspondence: 
and a plan Avas arranged for the dclivpry of 
Hammes and Guisnes, two important fortresses, 
into the hands of the French.^ But the enter¬ 
prise, to the mortificatioil. of Henry, was de¬ 
feated by the communications of a spy in the 
pay of the English government, who wormed 
' himself into the confidence, and bctrayed'the 
secrets of the conspirators. Within a few days 
a different attempt ^vas made by another of the 
exiles, Thomas Stafford, second son to lord 
Stafford, and grandson to the last duke of Buck¬ 
ingham. With a small force of Englishmen, 
bcots and Frenchmen, he sailedf from Dieppe, 
surprised the old castle of Scarborough, and im- 


** The iafoTaiatiou, givea by tbelpygij in Strype, tii, 358, 
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CHAP, mediate^ published a proclamation, as protcc- 
tor and governor of the realm. He ,was come, 
“not to work to his o;vn« advancement, touch- 
‘‘ ing the possession of the cro^vn,” but to de¬ 
liver his countryinen from the' tyranny of 
strangers, and “to defeat the. most devilish 
“ devices of Mary, uprightful and unworthy 
“ queen, Avho had forfeited her claim to the 
sceptre, by her marriage to a Spaniard, who 
lavished all the treasures of'the realm upon 
Spaniards, and who had resolved to deliver the 
twelve strongest fortresses in the kingdom to 
twelve thousand Spaniards. He had determined 
to die bravely in the field, rather than see the 
slavery of his country: afid he called on all 
Englishmen, animated with similar sentiments, 
to join the standard of independence, and to 
fight for the preservation of their lives, lands, 
wives, children and'treasures, from the pos¬ 
session of Spaniards. But his hopes were 
quiaijfly extinguished. Not a man obeyed the 
proclamation.^ Wotton, the English ambassador, 
had apprized the queen of his design; and^vhen, 
April 28 . on the fourth day, the earl of Westmoreland ar¬ 
rived with a considerable foree, Stafford, unable 
to defend the ruins of the castK suh-endered at 
(»scfeti(«i.'<» IJfe failure of th^se repeated at- 

--^ ^ » 

^ «■ Sufiwrd’s proclamatisn, and answer, are in Strype, 

■Hi,, rtc. Gathrift'igiy.' fleylitt, 242.' Thfc preicftcf that 

ttw plot was got up by W^, ttef'Engfish artabSssador in France, 
in order to provoite the queen to war, is imwobabfeatf itsetfl ami 
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tempts ought to have undeceived the French t ilAP. 
monarch. Noailles and;thc exiles had persuaded 
him that discontent ptjrvadcd the ^yhole popula¬ 
tion of the kingdom; that every map longed to 
free himself from the rule of Mary: and that at 
the first call, multitudes would unshea^their 
swords agakist her. But whenever the trial 
was made, the result |)roved the contrary. Men 
displayed their loyalty, by-opposing the traitors: 
and Henry, by 'attempting to embarrass the 
queen, provoked her to lend to her husband that 
aid, which it was his great object to avert. 

Hitherto Philip had discovered no inclination riHiip n.- 
for war. Content with the extensive dominions, 
whicH had fallen to ^lis lot, he sought rather to 
enjoy the pleasures becoming his youth and sta¬ 
tion : and, during his residence in England, 
had devoted much of his time to the chase, to 
parties of amusement, and to exercises of arms. " 

The bad faith of Henry awakened his resent¬ 
ment, and compelled him to draw the suiord. 

But though the armistice had been broken in 
Italy, he was careful to make no demonstration 
of hostilities in Flanklers, hoping by this apparent 
inactivity to deceive the enemy, till lig had col¬ 
lected a numero.ijs force in Spain, and engaged 
an army of merc^aocs in Germany.Iji March Marcii ir. 
_ « » ____ 

nuist appear iocredible to those whs Imve read in the lettemrrf 
Noaiiles, his notices of the iroportant, thsflgji hazardous enterpfises^ 
deaijnedjjy the exiles. Noailles, v. ^jfi. Sti?. 

" Jjoaillies, JtJg 
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CHAP, he revisited Mavy, not so mucli in deference to 
her representations, as to',draw England into the 
war wit^ France.' It is no yonder that'tbe queen, 
after the provocations which she had received, 
should be willing to gratify her husband: but 
she left the decision to her council, in which the 
question was repeatedly debated.«. At first- it 
was determined in the 'negative, on account of 
the poverty of the croivn, the high price of pro¬ 
visions, the rancour of religious parties, and the 
condition in tlic marriage treaty, by which 
Philip promised not to involve the nation in the 
existing svar against France. When it was re¬ 
plied, that the present was a new war, and that 
to preserve the dignity of tifc crown, it was rc- 
t|uisitc,to, obtain satisfaction for the injuries 
offered to the queen by Henry; the majority of 
the council proposed, that instead of embarking 
as a principal in the'war, she should confine 
herself to that aid, to which tilie was bound by 
ancient treaties, as the ally of the house of Bm- 
gundy. At last the enterprise of Stafford effected, 
what qeithcr the influence of the king, nor the» 
known mclmation of the qufen, had been able 

June 7 . 'to occomj^ish. A procltiniation was issued, con¬ 
taining charges against thg French monarch, 
which it wijp not easy to refpte.^ From the very 
accession pf;Maiy.)ie had pnt on' theappearanee 
of a friend,' and acl^d as an adYersaIy^,., He had 
approved of the I'cbeljion of Northumberland, 
^and supported that of Wyat: to him, through* 
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liis ambassador, had been traced llhc conspiracies CHAP, 
of Dudley and Ashtotj'; and from him these v—iiL-* 
traitors ha(f obtained mi asylum, and pensions: 
by his suggestions, attempts had been made to 
surprise Calais and its dependencies; and witli 
liis money Stafford had procured tlie shi^and 
troops, with which he had obtained possession of 
the castle of Scarborough. The king and queen 
t)wed it to themselves and’to the nation, to re¬ 
sent such a succc^!sion of injuries: and there¬ 
fore they warned the English merchants to 
abstain from all traffic in the dominions of a 
monarch, against whom it was intended to de¬ 
clare war, and from whom they might expect 
the confiscation of tV'ir propeity.™ Norroy, 
king at arms, was already on his road to Paris. 
.'Vecording to the ancient custom he defied 
Henry; who coolly replied, that it did not be¬ 
come him to enter into altcitation with a wpman; 
that he intmsted his quarrel with confidence to 
the decision of the Almighty; and that the re¬ 
sult would reveal to the world, who had the 
better cause. But when he heard of the procla¬ 
mation, he determined to oppose to it a mani- llenr,'’s 
festo, in which he Complained that Mary had 
maintttined spies in^hls dominions; had laid new 
and heavy duties qn the importation of Erench 
merchandise, antl5>ad unnecessarily adopted the 
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CHAP, personal enmities of her husband. The bishop 
. . of Acqs was immediately* recalled : at Calais he 

.Kine 1 “!. improved the opportunity to examine the forti¬ 
fications, and remarked that from the gate of the 
harbour to the olij castle, and from the castle 
for ^’Considerable distance to, the right, the 
rampart lay in ruins. , At his request Senarpont, 
governor of Boulogne, repaired in disguise to 
the same place; and both concurred in the 
opinion, that its boasted strength consisted only 
in its reputation; and that, in its present state, 
it offered an easy conquest to a sudden and un¬ 
expected assailant. The ambassador, when he 
reached the court, acquainted his sovereign with 
the resulti. of these obs(Svations; but at the 
same time laid before him a faithful portrait of 
the exiles and their adherents. The zeal of his 
brother had induced him to magnify the im- 
portanae of these people. Their number was 
small, their influence inconsiderable, and their 
fidelity doubtful. Experience had sherrn him, 
tliat they were more desirous to obtain the fa¬ 
vour of their sovereign by betraying each other, 
than by molesting her to fulfil their engage¬ 
ments.'’^ 

vicioq of Pliilip was now returned ^ Flanders, where 
the mercenaries from Germa^*, and the trooiw 
July- from Spain, bad already arrived. The earl of 


*7 
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Pembroke followed at the head of seven thou- CHAP, 
sand Englishmenarfd the c«mniaud of the v ^ i 
combined army, consisting of 40,000 men, was 
assumed by Philibert, duke of Savoy. Ha\ing 
threatened Marienberg,' IlocvDl.and Guis^ he 
suddenly invested the town of St. Quintlfi^ “nd 
the constable Montinoroncy nas ordered by 
Henry to relieve the place. On one side of St. 

Quintin, lay a deep and extensive morass, which 
had hitherto been deemed imiiassablc, and on 
that account had been neglected bv the besiegers. 

Over this, however, the French commander un¬ 
dertook to throw succours into the town: but Aug. lu. 
the boats became^unmanageable amidst the mud 
and the reeds ; the .Sp^iish artillery a])pruached; 
and the constable in his retreat was overtaken 
and defeated by the pursuers. Three thousand 
men fell in the action: twige as many were made 
prisoners; and among these were numberedibc 
commander in chief, the marshal St. Andre, and 
many of the first nobility in France. While the 
forces under the earl of Pembroke distinguished 
themselves in this mjcraorable victory, the ‘Eng¬ 
lish fleet rode triump'fiant'on the ocean, and kept 
• the maritime provinces of France in a state of 
perpetual alarm. I^otirdeaux and Bayonne were 
alternately meijsrSd :* descents were injide on 

“ To equip this army, the queen had raifed a loan by privy seals, 
dated July 31, requiring certain gentlemen in different counties to 
lend her loot, eaidi, to be repaid in^th^ niontb of November. 

Sirype, iii. 42«, 
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CHAP, several points the coast: and the plunder of 
'—the defenceless inhabitants rewarded the services 
of the adventurers.®’ 

Mohonsof When Mary determined to aid her husband 
against Henry,'she had made up her mind to a 
war Scotland. In that kingdom the na¬ 
tional animosity against the English, the ancient 
alliance with France, the marriage of the queen 
to the dauphin, and the authority of the regent, a 
French princess, had given the French interest 
a decided preponderance. From the very com¬ 
mencement of the year, the Scots, for the sole 
purpose of intimidation, had assumed a menacing 
attitude: the moment Mary denounced war 
against Henry, they agrei^fl to assist him by in¬ 
vading the northern counties. The borderers 
on both sides recomnienccd their usual inroads, 
and many captures of small importance were re¬ 
ciprocally made at sea. But to collect a sufficient 
force for the invasion, required considerable 
time; before the equinox the weather became 
stormy; the fords and roads were rendered, im¬ 
passable by the rains ; and a contagious disease 


“ Nnaille.?, i. IT—19. The success uf the English at St. Quin- 
tin, irritated the vetioiii of Goodman,on^of the most celebtated of 
the esilev»t Geneva, who in his treatise entitled, “ How to obey 
“ or disobey,” tlius Addresses those imon^id-* reformers, wbo, “ to 
“ please the wicked Jezabel,” had fought on thatday; Is this the 
: “ love that ye. bear to thl! word of God, 0 ye Gospellers ? Have ye 
been so taught in the *g°05pel, to be wilful inurlherers bf your- 
“aelves andother^abro^, gather than lawful defenders of God’s 
“ people, and yoiir copntry at homie?” ^^^pud Stryppi iii,‘ 441. 
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introduced itself into the Lowlands. It required CH.AP. 
considerable exertion bn the part of the queen / 
regent .and of D'Oysellcs, the afnbassador, to " 
assemble the army against the beginning of 
October: they found it a stiU more difficult task 
to guide the tmbulent and capricious bmfiour of 
the Scottish nobles. When the auxiliaries from 
France crossed the 'Tweed to batter the castle of Oci i7. 
Wark, the ScotSj instead of fighting, asscinhlcd 
in council at Eeford church, where they reminded 
each other of the fatal field of Flodden, and ex¬ 
aggerated the loss of their ally at the battle of 
St. Quintin. The earl of Shrewsbury lay before 
them with the whole power of England : why 
should the Scots shc^ thpir blood for an interest 
entirely French ; why hazard the best hopes of 
the country without any adequate cause ? The 
earl of Huntley alone jentured to oppose the 
general sentiment. He was put under a^i#«»-> 
porary arrest: and in defiance of the threat.s, 
the tears, and the entreaties of the regent, the 
army was disbanded. “ Thus,” says lord Shrews- Oct. i». 
bury, “ this enterprise, begun wdh so great 
“ bravery, ended m dislionour and shame. It 
produced, however, this benefit to France, that 
it distracted tht| attention of the English coun¬ 
cil, and add^Considerably to.the expenses of 
the war. 

At the sWe time Mary, ,lo her surprise and 

• See ihe long correspondenMfon J;he subject of this intended 
invasion in'ilodge, i. WOi—293. 
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CHAP, veitation, found ' herself involved in a contest 
with the pontiff.«Though’Pole, in former times, 

J “n'est jjad suffered riiuch for his attachment to the ca- 

between , v i i i 

Mary and tholic Creed, the cardinal Caraffa had, on one 
'■ occasion, ventured to express a doubt with re¬ 
spect'^ his orthodoxy. That'this suspicion 
was unfounded, Caraffa subsequently acknow¬ 
ledged ; and after his elevation to the po[5e- 
dom, he had repeatedly pronounced a high 
culogium on the English cardinal. Now, how¬ 
ever, whether it was owing to the moderation of 
Pole, which, to the pope’s more ardent zeal, ap¬ 
peared like a dereliction of duty, or to the sug¬ 
gestions of those who sought to widen the 
breach between Philip, an'f the holy see, Paul 
reverted to the suspicions which he had before 
abjured. Tlioiigh he wished to mask his real 
intention, he resolved,^to involve the legate in 
thftjsjime disgrace with his friend cardinal Mo- 
rone, and to subject the orthodoxy of both to 
the investigation of the inquisition. It chanced 
that Philip, in consequence of the war, had 
made regulations, which seemed to trench on 
the papal authority: and-Paul, to mark his sense 
of these encroachments, 'revoked his miniisters 
from all the dominions of that fnonarcli. There 
was no reason te suppose that PSl^, was included 
in this revocation: but the pontiff ordered a let¬ 
ter to be prepared/.announcing to him that lus 

; r' ^ 

Pol. ep. iv. 91. v.'192. 
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Icgatine authority was at an erid, and ordcriiig CHAP, 
him. to hijsten imraei^iately tq Rome. Came, 
the queen’s agent, iiiformed her-by express of 
the pope’s iiiteutiort, and in the mean time, by 
his remonstrances, extorted g,n illusory promise 
of delay. Phijip and Mary expostulaisw'': the 
English prelates and nobjlity, in separate letters, i.'i. 
complained of the injury which religion would 
receive from the mea.surc'; and Pole himself re- Way d.i. 
presented that tile control of a legate was neces¬ 
sary, though it mattered little whether that' 
office was exercised by himself or another.’* 

This expression suggested a new expedient. 

Peyto, a Franciscan friar, eighty years of age, 

Avas the queen’s confessor; him the pope, in a .imicii. 
.secret consistoiy, created a cardinal; and imme¬ 
diately transferred to him all the ]) 0 Avers which 
had hitherto been exercised by Polc.'^ In this 
emergency, Mary’s respect for the papal 
rity did not prevent her from having recourse 


*“ These letters maybe seen iii Pole’s ep. v. -Slrype, hi. rec. 
'!31. Burnet, ii, 315. In them great complaint is^ made, that tlic 
pi)|ie shmilil deprive the cardinal ot the autlioritywt legate, which 
lur centuries bad keen annexed t* the office of ardibishop of Can¬ 
terbury. It would appear that this was a mistake. For soon aficr- 
■vard3*Pole, though he no (pnger styled himself legatu.s a latere, as- 
'■imred the title of legaAs natiis, and kept it till his death.^ Wilk.' 
iv. 149. 153. 171. )i0i. ep.v*. IBl. • 

” Pol ep!v. 144, ex actis cousistorialihus. Paul says, that he 
had known Peyto when he was in the faijily of Pole; that from the 
lirst he had determined to make him a tardinal; and that he con- 
sideted him worthy!of the honour, both from his own knowledge 
and the testimony'of others. Ihid.* 
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CHAP, to the precautions, which had often been eni- 
ployed by her pEedecessoFS. Orders lyere issued, 
that every messenger froW foreign parts should 
be detained and searched." The bearer of the 
papal letters -was,, arrested at Calais: his dis- 
patclft^’Averc clandestinely forwarded to Mary; 
and the letter of revocation was either secreted, 
or destroyed. Thus it .happened that Peyto 
never received any official notice of his prefer¬ 
ment, nor Pole of his recal. The latter, how¬ 
ever, ceased to exercise the legatine authority; 
and dispatched Ormanetto, his chancellor, to 
Rome. Tliat messenger arrived at a most fa- 
Juiy 20 . vourablc moment. The papal army had been 
defeated at Palliano; thc^news of the victory at 
Sept. 14 . St. Quintin had arrived; and peace was signed 
between Paul and Philip. In these circum¬ 
stances, the pontiff treated Ormanetto with 
rliiijdness, and referred the determination of the 
Sept. 24 . question to, his nephew, the cardinal^ Caraffii. 

whom he had appointed legate to the king.'^ 
Dec. 13 , When that minister reachedt Brussels, he de¬ 
manded tlmt both Pole and Peyto should be suf¬ 
fered to proceed to Rome; Pole, that he might 
d^ar himself from the oharge of heresy, Peyto, 
that} he, might aid the ponti^ witji h^'b'dincc. 
Ph%^^(erred him to Maiy^’and Mar^ re- 
tu(n^da,refup^l>,At^ 
the.EqgiishiCardiilal were ^ead^ comment : 

Bs*cateHo, 360.' ” Pall»vi^5|p, S.500.5D3. 



but Pole, in strong, tho.ugh respectful language, CHAP, 
remonstrated against ^he injustice which was 
done to his character: Peyto soon afterwards MaVch^o. 
died; and the question remained in suspense, Apni. 
till it was set at rest ih the'course of a /ew 
months by the’deaths of all the partits" con¬ 
cerned. 


The disgrace which‘had, befallen the French Loss of 
arms at St. Quintip had induced Henry to rccal ^***'’’ 
the duke of Guise from Italy, and to consult 
him on the means by which he might re¬ 
store his reputation, and take revenge for his 
loss. The reader has seen that he had formerly 
attempted, through the agency of the exiles, to 
debauch the fidelity of some among the inhabit¬ 
ants, or the troops in garrison, at Calais. There 
is reason to believe that he had at present his 
secret partisans within th(>town : but, however 
tliat may be, the representations of the bistsijf 
nf Acqs and of the governor of Boulogne had 
taught him to form a more correct notion of its 
imaginary strength; and the duke of Guise 
adopted a plan originally suggested by the ad¬ 
miral Coligni, to assault the fortress in the 
middle of wipter, when, from * the deptli of the 
'vater in .the marsljps', and the severity oj |lie 
"'eather, i^ appiitred least exposed to danger." 

the month of December twenty-five thou-' ' 

5and men, with a numerous toiin of battering' 



VOt. VII. : 
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CHAP, artillery, asserrible^ at Compeigne. Every eye 
was tume^ towards St. Duintin. But suddenly 
army broke up, toolr the direction of Calais, 
and on new-year’s day was"discovered in consi¬ 
derable force on tjieroad from Sandgate to Ham¬ 
med'* The governor, Lord Wentworth, had re¬ 
ceived repeated warqings to provide for the de¬ 
fence of the place : but he persuaded himself 
that the object of the enemy was not conquest, 
Jan. 2 . but plunder. The next day the bulwarks of 
Froyton and Nesle were abandoned by their 
garrisons; and within twenty-four hours the 
surrender of Newhaven bridge and of the Ris- 
bank, brought the assailants within reach of the 
Jan. 3. town. A battery on St.*#^eter’s heath played on 
Jan. 4. the Wall; another opened a wide breach in the 
castle; and the commander, in expectation of 
an assault, earnestly solicited reinforcements. 
Jaiin>»^j>T.iord Wentworth iVas admonished that the loss 
of the town must 'infallibly follow tl^^t of the 
castle; but he rejected the application, ordered 
the garrison to be withdrawn, and appointed an 
engineer to blow up the to.wers on the approach 
Jan.r. ,of the enemy. That.same evening, during the 
ebb-tide, a company of Frenchmen waded across, 
the haven: no exjglosion'tf ok pliwje; and the 
FrehSi standard was uiffune^ on .the walls 

, ■■■ I , , , ; M l. / ii iiiii 

ft 

^ In excuse SsAi*lhc engineer, who wae charged to blow up 
the towers, it, has been pretend^ water, dropping from tlie 

dotheg of Hie FrenchftieD^ as^Aey pst^^ over thi^ train, wet the 

See^pngshea, 1135- 
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The next morning an offer of dapltulation was CHAP, 
made ; an^J the town, jndth all the ammunition 
and merchandise, was iurrendered; on condition 
that the citizens and garrison should have liberty 
to depart, ndth the exception of Wentworth 
himself and of fifty otjiers. Ample supplies of 
men and stores had been 4)rovided by the coun¬ 
cil ; but they were detained at Dover by the 
tempestuous state of the weather; and no man 
apprehended that a place of such reputed strength 
could be lost in the space of a single week. From 
Calais, the duke led his army to the Scige of 
Giiisnes. A breach was made: the assailants 
were gallantly repulsed : but this success was Jan. 20, 
purchased with the li'Jts of so many men, that 
lord Gray, the governor, evacuated the’town, 
and two days later surrendered the castle. Thus, Ja"' 
in tlie depth of winter, and withfn the short lapse 
of three weeks, was Calais' with all its deggii«i- 
denciesj^pcovered by France, after it had re¬ 
mained in the possession of the English more 
than two hundred years. On whom the blame 
should be laid, is vyiccrtain. Some,havo con¬ 
demned the ministers, who, under a mistaken 
notion of economy, had allowed it to be unpro¬ 
vided for a siege: rfitfaers, ^d not without ap¬ 
parent x^se, attrilmted th& loss t(f dW- 
^cetiontreasoa ” ; 

” Ther^ isft istg itccountof the siege of.CaiiusjaTliiuuius, tom. 

Games,inBoUiogshetl, 1187^^0: 

V 2 
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CHAP. To nieii, whfe weighed the trivial advantages 
which had beenc derived*from the possession of 

Grief of ■ ii._ xi.. .v_ » < .... 


tion. 


Marywd pl^cc^ against the annual expeiises of its 
of the na- gamsoti and fortifications, the loss appeared in 
the^ight of a national benefit: but in the eyes 
of foreigners it tarnished the reputation of the 
country, and at homer it furnished a subject of 
reproach to the factious, of regret to the loyal. 
The queen felt it most poignantly; and we may 
form a notion of her grief from the declaration 
which she made on her death-bed, that if her 
breast were opened, the word “ Calais” would be 
Jan. 20. found engraven on her heart.^’ With these feel¬ 
ings, she met her parliament; and by the mouth 
of the chancellor solicited'a liberal supply. The 
spirit“of the nation had been roused; all men 
appeared eager to revenge the loss : the clergy 
granted an aid of eight shillings in the pound, 
»i&^laity one of fouf shillings, besides a fifteenth 
to be raised within four months. Several bills, 
against the natives of France, but savouring 
more of resentn^ent than of policy, were thrown 
out by the,.moderation of thp ministers; and the 
sebion closed with tvvo ads for the better de¬ 
fence of |he realm, of “which one regulated the ■ 
masters of the mili^, the ^her fixed the pro- 

^ ■ * 

tut I have a3hier^ 'tb the official correspondence in the Hardwick 
pipers,!. 103—180. T^hould add, that lord( Wentworth and some 
of •ida bfficenion tbw returti£i^and,:i^ acharge 
of hlgli^trw^ tBso^^Cah«ni,Klipe *eguDdo, 

■18V.183. ■' ■ 
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portion of armsj ai'mour, and Worses, to 
vide 4 by p/ivate individuals.*’ 

Some weeks before^e attempt of the duke Military 
of Guise, Philip had warned the council of his 
design, and had offered for ^he defence of Ca¬ 
lais, a garrisoq, of Spanish troops. TJje admo¬ 
nition was received with distrust; and some of 
the lords hinted a suspicion that, under the co¬ 
lour of preserving the pl&ce from the French, 
he might harbouf an intention of keeping it for 
himself. He now made a second proposal, ^to 
join any number of Spaniards to an equal num¬ 
ber of English, ^nd to undertake the recovery 
of the town, before the enemy had repaired the 
works. Even this o&;r was dcelined, on the Fob. i. 
ground that a sufficient force could not bo raised 
within the appointed time; that the greater part 
of the ordnance had been lost at Calais and 
Guisnes; tha,traw soldiers would not be able, Ja. 
bear the_^rigours of the season ; and that^was 
necessary to keep up a respectable army at home, 
to intimidate the factious,, and to repress the at¬ 
tempts of the outlaws.® For these reasoijs, the 
ininisjters preferred To fortify the coast of Devon, 
where Dudley menaced, a descent, and to pre¬ 
pare an armament sufficiently powerful to sur¬ 
prise some po^iltte Frefich coast, as afT'etiui- 

' »J ••-i. . ■' . ' 

“ Jwjmm of fords and comroonsi. A# the money did not come 
into the e*«bequeri immediately, the qoeen borrowed 8O,O0Ot, of 
ItSper qiatj Stow, 538,,,; 

!'Theit letter kin Strype, iu,;539. 


be pro- CHAP. 
^ III. 
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CHAP, valeiit for that which had been lost. During the 
s|»ring seven thousand n|en were levied, and 
trained to military evolutions; the lord admiral 
collected in the harbour of Portsmouth a fleet 
of oi^e hundred and forty Sail; and Philip willing¬ 
ly supplied” a strong reinforcement of Flemish 
troops. Ill France the capture of Calais had 
excited an intoxication of joy. Tlie event had 
been celebrated by the nuptials of the dauphin to 
the young queen of Scotland; but it was clouded 
by the calamitous defeat of the marshal do 
.Tilly 13 . Termes. He' was actually engaged with the 
Spanish force under the counI of Egmont, on 
the banks of the Aa, when the report of the 
cannon attracted the Eifglish admiral Malin, 
with twelve small vessels, to the mouth of the 
river. Malin entered with the tide; brought 
his fehipk to bear on the enemy’s line, and With 
Tfessdjseliarge of a few broadsides, threw their 
right ^ing into disorder. The victory was com¬ 
pleted by the charge of. the Spaiiiiards. The 
iVench lost five thousand nffen; and De Termes, 
Senarpontjo governor Of Boulogne, and many 
gallant oMcers, Were ihade prisoners. To Ma-. 
iin the count Jjfoved hiS gratitude by a pi^Sent 
of t^b himdred captives, thh|^hbniight receive 
the pi*(^t of thtdr ransom.^ J'" 

Naval ex- ^ the ^tion oU the bSnkl bf ttib' Aftf the 
peditiqn. gatrisbti'bf Calais had pe- 

y GoUmn, ", css. 
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lished: and there can be little doubt that by on CHAP, 
immediate and vigorous attack, the town itself 
might have been recovered. Buf .the grand ex¬ 
pedition had previously sailed from Portsmouth, 
and had already reached the poast of Bretagne. 

Its objeetwas^ to surprise the port Brest; 
and we are ignorant why the lord admiral, in¬ 
stead of proceeding immediately to his destina¬ 
tion, amused himself with making a descent 
in the vicinity of Conquest. He burnt the 
town, and plundered the adjacent villages: but 
in the mean time, the alarm was given; troops 
poured from all quarters into Brest; and his 
fears or his prudence induced him to return to 
England, without having done any thing to 
raise the reputation of the country, or to repay 
the expenses of the expedition.®* 

After this failure the last hope of the minis¬ 
ters was placed in the^nour and fidelity^of 
Philip. That prince had joined his alTny of 
45,000 men in the vicinity of Dourlens; and 
Henry lay with a fprce scarcely inferior in the 
neighbourhood of Amiens. Instead, hqwever, August, 
of a battle, conferences were opened jn the 
abbej of Cerpamp, and both parties professed 
to be animated wiA‘ a sincere desire of peace.^ 

It was eviden^lmt,*if the king.should fISd to 
the dem^dsW France, Calais was irretrievably 
lost. f,. But Pidlip,was consci^ps that he had led 
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c^p. tiic queen into,the war^ and deemed himself 
'—y-—' hiound in honour^to Avatch no less oyer her in- 
terestp than o.Afer his oAvn.^ He resisteci the most 
tempting' offers; he declared that the resto¬ 
ration of Calais rnust bp an indispensable con¬ 
dition; and at last, in desp£),ir of subduing, the 
obstinacy of Henry, put an end to the negocia- 
tion.“* 


hastening to 

its termination. Hei\ health had ahA^ays been 
deljcate; from the time of her supposed preg¬ 
nancy she Avas afflicted Avith more frequent and 
obstinate maladies. Tears no longer afforded 
her relief from the depression of her spirits; 
and the repeated loss of Wood by the advice of 
her physicians, had rendered her pale, languid, 
* Nor Avas her mind more at ease 
than her body. The exiles from Geneva, by the 
nu^er and virulense'' of their libels, kept her 
iqa^nstant state of fear and irritation;* and 
to other, causes of anxiety, Avhich have beOn for¬ 
merly mentioned, had lately been added tlie in- 
• salubrity of the season,*^ tlie loss of Calais, and 



, offitsial borrespondenfee in Burnet, iri. 25^'263. 

, fit,the Venetian a^hessadp^c, . • T i j. 

>' libek provoked ihe ^overninl(^A tp jssiK, on. the 6 tli of 

JdflAl'% lAxi&thafiq^,stating 'that' books flfel wufi,heresy, sedi- 
%lw 4 <'»na'trwltoi*wcrts.d^yhinii%ht rrflWi^nit'ttte Seas,’and 
kmecovertly printed within the^jp^hiyijna.o^erfegtbat 'twho- 
soever, should be' iputfif to have ahy of the said wicked and sedi- 
1 d#el>dnd esotu'ted aeotiWin to 

. lort■ V, ..t.!,;, 
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her contest with the pontiff. In August she expc- CHAP. 

' rienced a sHght febrilc'indisposition at Hampton 
court, and immediately removed to St. James’s. 

It was Soon ascertained that her disease was the 
same fever which had provedjatal to thousands 
of her subject^; and though she langpisheS for 
three months, with several alternations of im¬ 
provement and relapse, she never recovered snf- 
ficientlyto leave her chanaber. 

During^ this Idng confinement, Mary edified 
all around her by her cheerfulness, her piety, 
and her resignation to the will of Providence. 

Her' chief solicitude was for the stability of that 
church whidh she had restored; and her suspi¬ 
cions of Elizabeth’s iivsineerity prompted her to 
require from her sister an avowal of her real 
sentiments. In return, Elizabeth complained 
of Mary’s incredulity. She was a true and con¬ 
scientious believer in tfie’ catholic .creed; ivcc 
could she do more now than she had repc^cdly 
done before, which was to confirm her assertion 
with her oath. To fhe duke of Feria, who had 
come on a visit to the queen from her Imsband, 
the princess madeAhe same declaration: and so 
comnneed “was that nobleman of her sincerity, 
that "he not only amoved the doubts of Mary^, 
but assdred l^Iip that the suec,ession dfUliza- 
beth.^oifld #Mse no alteration in the worship 
now established by law. ** 

-..-I ‘i l il . i'il ,,, ---;-—— 

“ U&i.Utaoftbe dutches of Keritif 156. “ She preyed G6(t tliat 

the (eartbimight open aod swallow her up afi she weic not a 
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cfiAP. On the fifth bf November, the day fixed at 
the prorogation,^ the parliament assembled at 
Westminster.'' The ministers in the name of 
Micnt. the queen demanded a supply; but little pro¬ 
gress was made, under the persuasion that she 
had but a 4“ew days to live. As- the danger in¬ 
creased, she ordered Jane Dormer, one of her 
maids of honour, and afterwards dutchess of 
Feria, to deliver to Elizabeth the jewels in her 
custody, a,nd to make to the princess'three re¬ 
quests : that she would be good to her servants, 
would repay the sums of money which had been 
l^nt on privy seals, and would support the esta- 
Death of blishcd church. On the morning of her death, 
the queen, Celebrated* in heir chamber. She was 

INov, 17 . 

perfectly sensible, and expired a few minutes 
before the conclusion.®* Her friend and kins¬ 
man, cardinal Pole, wh{) had long been confined 
tWth«a4ever, smwived'her only twenty-two hours. 
He had reached his fifty-ninth, she her forty- 
second year.** , • 

Her cha- The foulest blot on the character of this 
racter. 'queen* is her long and crueLjersecution bf the 
reformers. The sufferings of the victiitts natu¬ 
rally begat an antipathy‘to the woman, by yhosc 
aut^g^ they were inflietdd^ It is, however, 

“ true RomMi Catholic,” Ibid. 129. Sm slSS^Pateflsou's Image 
of the t#o€hitttche»j’43^‘ ■«* ' 

' “ MS. life of the'dvJtiAess of f%rbt'isSi,'l40i'‘‘4jj 
• “ Before his death he ectnt hh chftpl^the d^'iof Wons^ter, 
to &e lady Eliziibe&. Dot his inea^i hut ^leUer 

which he took with lam may he feea'in^eturne’s Syhogej'isr. 
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but fair to recollect what I have alread y noticed, CHAP, 
that the extirpation of erroneous doctrine was 
inculcated as a duty hy the leaders of every 
religious party. Mary only practised what thvy 
taught. It was her misfortune, rather than her 
fault, that she was not more enlightened than 
the wisest of her contemporaries. 

With this exception, she has been ranked by ikr vir- 
the more moderate of the reformed writers, 
among the best, though not the gi'eatest, of our 
princes. They have borne honourable testi¬ 
mony to her virtues: have allotted to her the 
praise of piety and clemency, of compassion 
for the poor, and liberality to the distressed: 
and have recorded h®r solicitude to restore to 
opulence the families that had been unjustly 
deprived of their possessions by her father and 
brother, and to provide for the wants of th«paro- 
chial clergy, who had been reduced to penury 
by the spoliations of the last governraenf^' It 
is acknowledged that her moral character was 
beyond reproof. It extorted respect from all, 
even from the most vimlent of her enemies. 
Thejadie^s of her Household copied the conduct 
of thefr mistress: and -the decency of Mary’s 
court”was bfiten j^^fintioned with applause by 


Princeps apudT omnes ob Inores sanctissimos, pietatem in pau. 
pares, liberalitatem in nobiles a^ue ecrjesiasticos niinquam satis 
l^udata. I Cai)i4en in appatat. 9^. Muliot sane pi% cleroens, 
■ooribusque ea^tissuius, ei; usqueqiltqus hui^uula, rel^gwnis 
erroreia l|3.. 
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tb^se, who laiRcnted the (hssoluteness wiiieh 
^evailed in that^of her successor.”? ^ 

; Thj?i queen was thought hy some to have inhe¬ 
rited the obstinacy of her father,: but there was 
t^is, difference, th^t before she formed her deci¬ 
sions, she ^sought for advice and information, 
ajid made it an invariable rule to prefer right to 
expediency. One of the outlaws, who had ob¬ 
tained his pardon, hoped to ingratiate himself 
with Mary by devising a plan td render her inde¬ 
pendent of parliament. He submitted it to the 
inspection of the Spanish ambassador, by whom 
it was recommended to her consideration. Send¬ 
ing for Gardiner, she bade him peruse it, and 
then adjured him, as he ishould answer at the 
judgment seat of God^ to speak his real senti¬ 
ments.' Madam,” replied, the prelate, “ it is a 
'^pitji^that so virtuous a lady should be sur- 
" rounded by such -sj^cophants. The book is 
■'na^it ; it is filled ijdth things tpo horrible to 
‘ be thought of.” She thanked him, and threw 
thepaper iiito the fire.*® . 

natural abilities had beep ipipip.yed by 

"V '*.. 

:}■■■". ■>.<>■} ; -J . ^Tir [ ; i;-; 


' MS.: 


1 i ’.f ' ! . ’ ' aytchessijf leria, 114. . Fsiuflt,.W^Dgbwn’s 
secretary,, says of Elizabeth's ctiurt. tl^t it was a place '^rc all 
>" eripi^es were practised: where sin^igned, in the hii^est de- 

Tblsi anecdote is 'tblil ‘by’Persops w I 

IiiVe Wo^iiately pnlsWd, the_4:efcr^e, It b^r? r^em- 

wntinuttmapof Ueiiry s fflstbry .by AndwffM. 339. note, r 
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educatioti. She understood rtie Italian, she 
spoke the French and,Spanish languages: and JJL 
the ease and correctness with whidh she replied 
to the foreigners, who addressed her in Latin, 
excited their adinirati6n.“‘ -Her speeches in 
public, and from the throne, wer»#delivered 
with gtace and fluency :* and her conferences 
with Noailles, as related in his dispatches, shew 
her to have possessed an acute and vigorous 
mind, and to have been on most subjects a 
match for that subtle and intriguing ncgociator. 

It had been the custom of her predecessors iierpru- 
to devote the summer months to “progresses” 
through different counties. But these journeys 
produced considerablcfinjury and inconvenience 
to the farmers, who were not only compelled 
to furnish provision^ to the purveyors at inade¬ 
quate prices, but wer^, withdrawn from the 
labours of the harvest to aid with their Jiorses 
and waggons in the frequent removals of the 
court, and of the multitude which accompanied 
it. Mary, through'consideration for the inter¬ 
ests and comforts^nf the husbandn^en, denied 
herself this pleasure; and generally confined 
her excursions to Croydon, a manor belonging 

Nella’latina fkrla siflpiaggnuni, con risjoste ch* ■fenc- 
liw. ambasBador t^ie senate, MSS. Barber. ISUB. lie adds, that 
she was fbhd of nfcsic and excelled on the moiiochord and the Jute, 
twofashtoiialile itistruments at that tiijf. English trrit^rf also 
praish fae:r]^t^^ncy in the Latin languagp. She had translated 
for publication die paraphrase of EAsnius on the g(»pel , pf St. 

■^ohn. .\%i|t(ifa'E3irThoajM Poif, 57. 
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CH^, to the chuwh Canterbury. There it formed 
her chief amusement to'walk out in the com¬ 
pany of her .maids, witliout any distinction of 
dress, and in this disguise to visit the houses of 
the neighbouring.,poor. „ She inquired into their 
circumstoces, relieved their lyants, spoke in 
(;heir favour to her offers, and often, where the 
family was numerous, apprenticed, at her. own 
expense, such of the'children, as'appeared of 
promising dispositions.®* , ' 

her reign, short as it was, and dis- 
coUeges. turbed by repeated insiyrections, much atten¬ 
tion was paid to the interests of the two uni¬ 


versities, not only by the queen herself, who 
restoreB to them that portion of their revenues, 
which'had devolved on the crown, but also by 
individuals, who devoted their private fortunes 
to die advancement of learning. At a time 
when the rage for pol'emic disputation had al¬ 
most "Expelled the study of classic literature 
from the schools, sir Thomas Pope founded 
Trinity college, in Oxford, and made it a par¬ 
ticular regulation, that its inmates should ac- 
q^uire ‘‘ ^ just relish for t^e graces and purity of 
'ij ,the .Latin tongue. About three years later, 

_^^sir 3[hon^ White established St. Jo^X |On the 
sife^Berjjard’s collie, t^e Foqtidatiopofarch- 
dHshopXhkihelyi and at the rslj# .•tfee^' the 
icel^bnM^Bd, Dr..Cj^us, ^at Qpbrid^, so 

Ji-ffl’iiu ■ I 'l ij ' ll . 1) 1 n*. I f l i i.ii i ii I r i •’"ft'.f’ 
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considerable an addition to Goavil hall, and en- CHAP, 
dowed it ^ith so many advowsbns, manors, and 
demesnes, that it now bears bis name, in con¬ 
junction with that of the original founder. 

Though her parlianr/ents were convoked for Laws, 
temporary purposes, they made sevet^ salutary 
enactments, respecting the offence of treason, 
the office of sheriff, the powers of magistrates, 
the relief of the poor, and the practice of tlie 
courts of law. 'The merit of these may pro¬ 
bably be due to her council: but of her own so¬ 
licitude for the equal administration of justice, 
we have a convincing proof. It had long been 
complained that in suits, to which the crown was 
a party, the subject, whatever were his right, had 
no probability of a favourable decision,*on ac¬ 
count of the superior advantages claimed and 
enjoyed by the counsel for the sovereign. When 
Mary appointed Morgan chief justice of the court 
of common pleas, she took the opportunity to 
express her disapprobaljon of this grievance. 

“ I charge you, sir,” said she, “ to minister the 
“ law and justice jpdifferently, withput respect 
“ of person; and, notwithstanding the old error 
“ aihong you, which will not admit any witness 
“ to spOak, or othe;^atter to be heard in^avouj; 
of the ^versary, tHe crown being a party, it is 
my pleasui(C whatever can be brought in 
“ favour of the subject, may. be admitted and 
” heard, -You are to sit tljere, not as advocates 
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me, but ais indifferent judges between me 
“ and my people”®* ^ ’ 

Commer* Neither w^re the interests of trade neglected 
with Rub- dunng her government. She had the honour 
of concluding the-first Commercial treaty with 
Russia, Ai the return of Chaiicellor from his 
^S55. northern expedition,, she incorporated by char¬ 
ter, the company of merchant adventurers tra- 
April 1 . ding to Muscovy, and sent back the same navi¬ 
gator with a letter to the czar, John Basilovitch. 
Chancellor proceeded up the Dwina, traversed 
1556. the country to Moscow, obtained from the czar 

July 20. . /I • 

the most flattering promises, and returned with 
Osep Napea Gregorivitch, as ambassador to 
Nbv. 10 . Mary. They reached th? bay of Pettisligo in 
the ndrth of Scotland: but during the night 
the ship was driven from her anchors upon the 
rocks: Chancellor perished; the ambassador 
saved his life: but his property, and the pre¬ 
sents Tor the queen, were carried off by the' 
natives, who plunderc]^ the wreck, Mary sent 
two raesspgers to Edinburgh to supply his 
wantsf an4 to complain of |he detension of his 
effects.®^ No redress could be obtained;, but 
she .made every effort to console him for his 

< letter,from Berwifck of,Feb. 28th, says, 

“ a greatia l^tfeajme ar sorje’that tn|ir ^i)flered the im- 
« bassadorbfjRnssea wJ^epart;; ov*ie of safjjiB: hp may thknke 
" God that ho escaped Iroin their crewell Coretouse with his lief.’' 

, Lodge i.2M. 
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15i7. 
March 1. 


May 1. 


loss. On the borders of each county the sheriffs CHAP, 
received him In state: he was n^*et in the neigli- 
bourhood of London by lord Montague with 
tliree hundred horse; and during his stay in the 
capital the king and queen, the lord mayor, and 
the company, treated him w’ith extraordinary 
distinction. He appeared, however, mistrust 
these demonstrations ^ of'kindness ; and it was 
not without difficulty that Jie was brought to 
accede to many.of the demands of the raer 
chants. At length a treaty was concluded by 
the address of the bishop of Ely and sir Wil¬ 
liam Petre; and Napea was sent back to his 
own country, loaded with presents for himself, 
and still more valuable gifts for his sovereign. 

The trade fully compensated the queen ajid the 
nation for these efforts and expenses; and the 
woollen cloths and coarse linens of England were 
exchanged at an immens£ profit for the valuable 
skins and furs of the northern regions. “V 

Legatonim nemo unquam quisqiiaiu (sicut autimio) rnagniA- 
cenlius apud nostros acceptus est. (Godwin, 129.) Tlie presents 
which he received for himself and his sovereign, from the king and 
qneen, are enumerated hy Stow, (iSO. Among them are a lion and 
lioness. All his expenses,"from h^s arrival in Scotland to the day 
oil which he left England, were defrayed hy the merchants. I may 
here obsyi'e, that at this time, according to the report of the Vene¬ 
tian ambassador, there wort! many merchants in London worth 
fifty orieixty thousand pound^each, that the inhabitants itrflottBfed 
to 180,000, aad thal it was not surpassed in wealth by any city in 
Europe, puo JOire per vero que puo quella ritta semta dnhio 
I’tir *a paragone delle piu ricche d’EurJpa, MSS. Barber. 1208, 

P-13r. 

VOL. VII. 
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CHAP. Mary may also 'claim the merit of having sup- 
ported the comiYerciarinterests of the country 
tiin’^e pretensions of'a company of foreign 

coiTijiany merchants, which had existed for centpries in 
steelyard, Iroodon, under the , different denominationa of 
Easterlings, jpierchants of the Hanse towns, and 
merchants of the Steelyard. By' their readiness 
to advance loans of mdney on sudden emergen¬ 
cies, they had purchased the most valuable pri¬ 
vileges from several of our monarchs. They 
formed a corporation, governed by its own laws: 
whatever duties were exacted from others, they 
paid no .more than one per cent, on their mer¬ 
chandise : they were at the same time buyers 
and sellers, brokers and Cj^irriers: they imported 
jewels,and bullion, cloth of gold and of silver, 
tapestry and wrought silk, arms, naval stores, 
and household furniture: and exported wool 
and woollen cloths, ^kins, lead and tin, cheese 
and bser, and Mediterranean wines. Their pri¬ 
vileges and wealth, gave them a superiority over 
all other merchants, which excluded competi¬ 
tion, and enabled tiiepi to raise or depress the 
prices' almost at pleasiwe. In the last feign the 
jrahliiq feeling against ttem had beep mardfested 
by j^uent acts of violenge, and seyersd peti- 
been, presented ^td the council,,com- 
plwdmg of the injuries suffered W the English 
1553 . merchants. Afteat a long invest^ation it was 
Feb. declaf^'thht^lhl^ company: hM ^bJAtfjd,,m 
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consequently had forfeited its jclmrter: but by CHAP, 
dint of remonstrances, of pfesents, and of 
foreign intercession, it obtained, in the course 
of a few weeks, a royal licence to resume the j«iy u. 
traffiiJ under the formei^-regulations. In Mary’s 
first parliament, a new blow was aimed at its 
privileges: and it was enacted in the/bill of ton¬ 
nage and poundage, that the Easterlings should 
pay the same duties as oth'er foreign merchants. 

The queen, indeed, was induced to suspend, for 
a while, the operation of the statute but she 


soon discerned the true interest of her subjects, 
revoked the privileges of the company, and 
refused to listen to the arguments adduced, or 
the intercession made in its favour."” Elizabeth 


1535. 
Jan. a. 


followed the policy of her predecessor: the 
steelyard was at length shut up; and the Hanse 
towns, after a long and expensive suit, yielded 
to necessity, and abandoifed the contest. 

Ireland, during this reign, offers but fdtv' sub- Ireland, 
jects fh attract the notice of the reader. The 
officeris of government were careful to copy the 
proceedings in England. They first grocljuraed 
the Udjr’ Jane, arid’then the lady Mary. They 
suffered the new service to fall into desuetude: 


I^owdall resumed the? archbishopric of Armag^ 
the m^f^d prelates and clergyr lest their'friSe!^ 


” StJ3i|)^4H2i95, 296. 
iv. 187. 
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CHAP, fices; and Bale, tfie celebrated bishop of Ossorj-, 
who had often cnfiangered.his life byhis violence 
and fanaticisms had the prudence to withdraw to 
the continent. When the Irish parliament met, 
it selected most of its enactments from the 
English statute book. The legitimacy and right 
of the que^o were affirijied; the ancient service 
w^as restored, and the papal authority acknow¬ 
ledged.'"' But, though the laws against heresy' 
were revived, they were not carried into execu¬ 
tion. The number of the reformers proved too 
small to excite apprehension: and their zeal too 
cautious to offer provocation. 

The lord deputy, the earl of Sussex, distin¬ 
guished himself by the Vigour of his govern¬ 
ment. ” He recovered from the native Irish the 
two districts of Ofally and Leix, which he 
moulded into counties, and named King’s coun¬ 
ty and Queen’s coun|y, in honour of Philip and 
Mary. ^*He was also careful to define, by a new 
statute, the meaning of Poyning’s act.'"" It 
provided that no parliament should be sum¬ 
moned, till the reasons why it should be held, and 
the bills which it was intended to pass, had been 
submitted to the consideration, and had received 
the consent, of the sovereign: and that, if any 
tEift^'wcurred.during the session to make addi¬ 
tional enactments necessary, theseN^ ouId in the 

Iriih Stat 3 and 4 Philip and Maiy, 1,2,3,4. 

See Hist. toI. r. p. 421,,^422. 
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same manner be certified to the king, and be CHAP, 
approved by hini, befbre they/were laid before 
tlae two houses. By this act the .usage was de¬ 
termined of holding parliaments in Ireland."” 

™ It has lately been suggested to me, that the word “ gospel- 
“ lets,’’ which I havft frequently employed in thesorpilges, has been 
used as & term of reproach. I certainly am not j^are of it j but 
can safely affirm, that originally it was a favourite appellation, that 
by which the more ancient of the iieformed writers were accustom¬ 
ed to desighate themselves and their disciples. 
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'AC'cES^id^ OF ELIZABETH—ABOLITION OF THE cJlTHOLlC WOH- 
9UIP-^FBACE WITH FRANCE AND 3COTLAND-«-WAR. fif. THE 
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CHAP.' opiilkiri' men s|mght ^%nte^ of 

, of (feliiabetii, -she^ ascended ^the 

Withiftit' ^ositien. Maj^bad ei^red 

Received a message to aifce^ at .Bie bar of the 
Iswse K)f oil tshidriaiml* the^^ 
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event was announced by archbishop Heath, the CHAP, 
lord chancellor. God, he saidj had taken to his 
mercy their late sovereign the l^dy Mary, and 
had given them another ;ki the person of her 
royal sister the lady jElizabeth. Of the right 
of Elizabeth there could be no doubt. ItT had 
been decided by the statute of the t^ty-first of 
Henry VIII.; and nothing remained for the 
two houses but to discharge their duty, by 
recognising the accession of the new sovereign. 

Her title was immediately proclaimed, first in 
Westminster Hall, and again at Temple Bar, 
in presence of the lord mayor, the aldermen, 
and the companies of the city.' 

From the palace q, deputation of the council iicr an- 
repaired to Hatfield, the residence of the new 
queen. She received them courteously, and to 
their congratulations replied in a formal and 
studied discourse. Sh» v;as struck with amaze¬ 
ment, -when she considered herself ^nd the 
dignity to which she had been called. Her 
. shoulders were too weak to support the burden: 
but It was her duty to submit to the will of G od, 
and to seek the aM of wise dnd fwtlrful advisers. 

For this purpose she, would in a few days 
appcSnt B new council. It was her intention to 
retain! several of thq^e who had been inimii^^ 
bu^nesp under'her father,-brother, and sister: 
an4,if tb^thecs were not onployed, she would 

•-T* V '.. "i i .> —--——- 

I jJfliitJals of Ss.,^ Caotoj, i. 5. 
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CHAP, iiaye tlieni to believe, that it was not through 
'—v—' distrust of theii\ ability oi’ will to serve her, but 
through a wish to avoid that indecision and 
dtjlay, which so often arose from the jarring 
opinions of a multitude of advisers.^ 

IdvistrThis answer had been suggested by the man to 
whom sh^ad already given her confidence, sir 
William Cecil, formerly secretary to Edward VI. 
Having obtained a pardon in the last reign, 
for his share in the treason of Northumberland, 
he had sought, by feigning an attachment to the 
catholic faith, to worm himself into the good 
graces of Mary. But that queen, though car- 
dinal Pole professed to be his friend, always 
doubted his sincerity; her^reservc, joined to her 
increasing infirmities, taught him to divert his 
devotion from “ the setting to the rising sun 
and Elizabeth accepted with joy and gratitude 
the services of so able, and experienced a states¬ 
man.^ 

Cecil was appointed secretary: and the queen 
with his aid named the members of her coun¬ 
cil. Of the advisers of Mary she retained those, 
who werp distinguished for'lheir capacity, , or 
formidable by their influence: and to these she 
added dght others, who had deserved that ho- 
flthlBgtty their, fqrmer atlachment t^Pihqr Ip' her 
troubles, or owed it to thdr eonnesdon “with the 
secretarj^ by qonstoguini|!y^ o^ fri&ship. It 

—fr-rn—fr i ir. ' . . .. ..— 

‘Nag® Antique, i.W* 
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was remarked, that all the old counsellors pro- CHAP, 
fessed thepselves catKolics, all/the new, protes- v— 
tants: that the former comprised.several, who, 
in the last reign, had proved most active cham¬ 
pions of the ancient faith th(j latter some, who 
had suffered iiijprisonment or exile foy their ad¬ 
herence to the reformed doctrincs.'*yIn a body 
composed of such discordant elements, much 
harmony could not be exfjccted: but this coun¬ 
sel was rather fetr shew than real use ; there was 
another and secret cabinet, consisting of Cecil 


and his particidar friends, who possessed the ear 
of the queen, and controlled through her every 
department in the state. 

One of the first caises of the new government Her ac- 
was to notify to foreign courts the death of Mary, lo 
and the succession of Elizabeth “ by hereditary 
“ right, and the consent of the nation.” llic in¬ 
structions sent to the^ambassadors varied ac¬ 
cording to the presumed disposition of the courts 
at whichthey resided. The emperor Ferdinand 


Cilniden, i. 30, n. The olil counsellors were archbishop 
Heath, the marquess of Winchester, ths earls of j^rundeh Shrews¬ 
bury, Derby, and Pembroke,, Ibc lords Clinton and Howard of 
Effingham, the knights Cheney,Petre, Mason, and SadkviHc, and 
the civflian Dr. Boxall; thjs new, die earl of Bedford, William 
Parr, formerly marquess o‘f Northampton, sir William Cecd^A^ 
brose Cave, Francis Knollis.vThomas Parry, .Edward Roge^and 
Nicholas Baion.jiKnullis and Rogers had gone into exile in th® 
last reign always,been a zealous partisan of Elizabeth;, 

Parry, fldio wisdistantly related to Ce»d, held an office ^ler 

household; and Bacon, who had risen to eminence in ihcfitifes- 
sion of the wdsd the^sistcr oWady Cecil. 
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CHAP, and PhiHpof iSpaia wei^assRJitsdi^iiiB^a^ 

of the queeo, to .lxn^turi: aod stie^^^tibea the 
em^Dig alliance between tbe house df Austria 
and the English'crown: feo the idng ^ Den- 
inark, the duke qf Holste^ and the Lutheran 
princes (^ Germany,, a. confidential communica¬ 
tion was^^de of her attachment to the re¬ 
formed £aitn, and of her wish to. cement an union 
among all its professors and Came, the, resi¬ 
dent at Eome, was ordered to’acquaint the pon¬ 
tiff, that she had succeeded to her sister, and 
had determined to offer no violence to the con¬ 


sciences of her subjects, whatever might be their 
religious creed. It was the misforfeihe of Paul, 
who had passed his eightieth year, that he 
adopted opinions with the credulity, and main¬ 
tained them with the pertinacity, of old age. 
His ear had been pre-occupied by; the diligence 
of ffie French ambassador, who suggested that 
to aditiit the succession of Elisadjcth, would be 
to approve the pretended marrkge herlfja- 
rents, Heniy VIII. and Anne 3^l0yn.i to annul 
the decisions of Clement VII, ahdfPmd JII.; to 
prejudge the clfflm -tiie true and, leg^knatc 
iheir, Mary, queen of =Seots j, and to: offend the 
king France, who had detetmaicd to a^port 
IBBS^ight of his'' daughtejr-io-law ^witb .idli Ihc 


power of .'his ji^m. 
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to com^^hwid^&fcweditary right of one who 
was notlwfn in feiwfui wedlock f that the qneen 
of Soots^didmed'the crown as the nearest legati- 
mffte descendant of Henry Vll: but that, if 
Elizabeth were willing te submit the controversy 
to his arhitratiop, she should recme from him 
every indulgence which justice coul^low.® 

The reader will recollect that, during the reign Deiibern- 
of her sister, Elizabeth bhd professed herself a s'^" i^j^g 
convert to the micient faith, The catholics were feiigion. 
willing to believe that her conformity arose 
from conviction; the protestants, while they 
lamented her apostacy, persuaded themselves 
that she feigned sentiments which she did not 
feel. It is probable that in her own mind she 
was indifferent to either foi-m of worship: but 
the moment she ascended the throne, a catholic 
competitor appeared; Mary Stuart, at the com¬ 
mand of her fdther-in-laftVji assumed the title of 
queen of England, and quartered the ilnglish 
artns with those of Scotland and France: and 
the answer of the pontiff proved, what was al¬ 
ready'known, that on catholic principles,,EUza- 
bedi !ud’ no “ hereditary rig'bt to the crown.” 

The new ministers, whose prospects depended 
on tfre ehimge, urgpd their mistress to put down 
a pel%ioh which proclaimed her.a bastard/^ic^ff 
to>sttf5>t«jt fteiitefinmfed doctrines, which alow 
cotrid her thione. After sosne 

— .... . 11 -♦— 
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CHAP, hesitation Elizabeth complied: but the caution 
»—^ of Cecil checkeil the precipitancy of the zealots, 
who condemned every delay as an additional 
ofiFence to God: and a resolution was adopted to 
suppress all knowledge of the intended measure, 
tilt every precaution had been taken to ensure 
its succe^ . 

The plan With this view the following plan was sub- 
proposed. approbation of the queen: 1”. to 

forbid all manner of sermons, that the preachers 
might not excite their hearers to re.sistancc: 
2“. to intimidate the clergy by prosecutions 
under the statutes of prtEinunire and other 
penal laws: 3". to debase in the eyes of the 
people all who had been jii authority under the 
late queen, by rigorous inquiries into their con¬ 
duct, and by bringing them, whenever it were 
possible, under the lash of the law: 4". to re¬ 
move the present ujagistrates, and to appoint 
others,meaner in substance and younger in 
‘'years,” but better affected to the reforiited 
doctrines; 5”. to name a secret committee of 
divines, who should revise and correct the 
liturgy published by Ej^wartl^VL: and lastly, to 
communicate the plan fo no other persons than 
Parr, , the late marquess of Northampton, the 

‘SJnfS'of Bedfojd and Pembroke, and the lord 
• 0 
---- -—-:----„- 

’ NoUquIH ^ ioriipis'^nsiliariis in assidu^Jnsu^iirranint. 
duin tlmetenyn? ahImuXin dul^ip facrflirae.iinp^lereturj aciuro.de 

ipsa « aniifcB esse,'si'poBti^iia^jauctorilatem,‘fee!'" 30. 
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John Gray, till the time should when it 

must belaid before the whole council.** 

Hitherto Elizabeth, by the ambiguity of her 
conduct, had contrived to balance the hopes 
and fears of the two parties. She continued to 
assist, and occasionally to comraurucate, at . 
mass; she buried her sister with all tli^ solemn!- Dec. u. 
ties of the catholic ritual; and she ordered a 
solemn dirge, and a mass' of requiem for the ' 
soul of the empeVor Charles V. But if these Dec, 2 c. 
things seiwed to lessen the apprehensions of the 
catholics, there was also much to flatter the ex¬ 
pectations of the gospellers. The prisoners for 
religion were discharged on their own recog¬ 
nisances to appear w^henever they should be 
called: the reformed divines returned • from 
exile, and appeared openly at court; and Ogle¬ 
thorpe, bishop of Carlisle, preparing to say mass 
in the royal chapel, receilved an order, which he 
refused to obey, not to elevate the hostr in the 
ro^al 'presence.“ 

By decrees the secret was suffered to tran- Resistance 

. ° ot ll'e ea- 

spire. The bishops saw with surprise, that thoiic pre- 
White, of Winchester, had been imprisoned for 
his sermon at the funeral of queen Mary,“* and 
that Bonner of Ldmlon, was called upon to ac- 


See a paper pjilished by Bumet, ii. 327: and more accurately 
by Strype, i. rec. 4., , ' 

* Camden, 52,33. Allen, Answer to English justire^ 51., 

Tills sermon may besBenin^aypf’s^Einptials, in. rec. 278 

2 & 8 ,' ' ' ' „ ^ 
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CH^. count for the different fines which bsd been 
v_.^^ levied in his coilrts during' the last feign; Arch- 
bisbc|) Heath, either reeerYed a hint; W deemed 
it prudent; to resign the seafej Udiieh, with the 
ipec. 22 . title of lord keeper; wefe tr«MiSfeh‘ed to sir Nieho- 
Dec. 27. ks Bacop. But that which cleared away everv 
doubt, wa\^a proclamation, forbidding tbb clergy 
to preach, and ordering the ktablished worship 
to be observed "until consultation might be 
“ had in parliament by the queen and the three 
" estates.” “ Alarmed by this clause, the bishops 
assembled in London, and consulted whether 
they could in conscience officiate at the Corona¬ 
tion of a princess, who, it was probable, would 
object to some part of the service, as ungodly 
and superstitious, and who, if she did not refuse 
to take, certainly meant to violate, that part of 
the oath, which bound the sovereign to maintain 
tlie liberties of the .established church. The 
questioK xvas put, and was unanimously resolved 
in the negative. ; ’ ■ o ' 


Queen is 
crowned. 


Tliis unexpected deternnnatidn of theprdates 
created considerable embarrassment. Mucb'im- 
portance whs still attaclied Ift the irite of coro¬ 
nation. It was thought jieeessary that the cere¬ 
mony; should be performed„,l»fpre,'^^ "^ueen 

ine^^nparliajjaent;. and it.was .issued tl^the 
— LLli; _ _ 

Willc.'Con. ir. Isol o ni^ar ihlhe ser¬ 

vice than the recital in E^Hsh rgtbe I^^|TOyw;.'th'a creed,, tlie 
litoyi tile cdtamaitlttietits,^,^ the 
isSro practised in tite'fflfteeS diteeJi " ' " 
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pec^e would not ccHwider it valid, unless itwere 
performed by a prelate of thei establishment. 
Many expedients Were devised t,o remove or 
surmount the difficulty: and at last the bishop 
of Carlisle separated himself fr(jm his colleagues. 
But if he was prevailed upon to crowm tlje queen, 
she on her part was compelled to t^e the ac¬ 
customed oath, and tq cohform to fill the rites 
of the catholic pontifical*. No expense was 
spared by the court or by the citizens; but the 
absence of the prelates threw an unusual gloom 
over the ceremony. Their example Avas imitated 
by the duke of Feria, the Spanish ambassador, 
who was invited but refused to attend.'^ 

Cecil had now completed every arrangement 
preparatory to the meeting of parliament.. Five 
new peers, of protestant principles, liad been 
added to the upper housein the lower, a ma¬ 
jority had been secured by tl^e expedient of send¬ 
ing to the sheriffs a list of court candidates, out 
of whom the members were to be chosen; and 
the committee of reformed divines, who had 
secretly, assembled in the house of sir Thomas 
Smith, had moulded'the book of comifton prayer 


061 



Jan. 


Jan. 15. 


Openinf; 
of parlia¬ 
ment. 


“ Camden, 33. 

" They were Wtlliain Farr, restored to his title of marquess of_ 
Northampton j Edward Seymaur, earl of Hertford; Thoim^se- • 
Mod son of tf« late duke of Norfolk, visooimt Howard of Bindoh ; 
8 ir Oliver St. Joh« lortl Bletso; and «ir Henry Carey, son of Mary 
®olcyd,' Lord Hllrasdon. * 
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CHAP, into a'less objectionable form. On th^ twenty- 
^ ^y' * fifth of January ^he qiieeh assisted in state at a 
Jan. 25. solemn high mass, which was followed by a ser¬ 
mon from Dr. Cox, a reformed pr^cher. The 
lord keeper then .opened the parliament,in her 
presence., He first drew a melancholy picture 
of the statd^of the realm under queen Mary, and 
next exhibited the cheering prospect of the 
blessings which awaittid it under the new sove¬ 
reign. She had galled, the two‘houses together, 
that they might consult respecting an unifprm 
order of religion; might remove abuses and 
enormities; and might provide for the safety of 
the state against its foreign and domestic ene¬ 
mies. They were not, however, to suppose that 
their concurrence was necessary for these pur¬ 
poses—the queen could have effected them, if 
she had so pleased, of her own authorityr-^but 
“ she rather sought qontentatiqn by assent, and 
surety by advice; and was willing to require 
of her loving subjects nothing which they 
were not contented freely and frankly to 
^ 

Address of Before the common^ proceeded, to,. any busi- 
mon^™ ness of importance, they voted jiumble but 
“ eariies^t address to the queen, that, she Vould 
j^chsafe dj accept sopie m^itch,capable of 
'‘'Wppljip,g h,eirs to lier nmjesty s royal virtues 
‘‘by,the 
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Speaker, attended by thirty members. Tlierc CHAP, 
was, perfiaps, Ho subject on u^iicli Elizabeth 
could less brook the officious interference of 
others; but on this occasion policy taught her to 
bridle her resentment ;• and she replied, that, Feb. lo. 
though during i;he last reign she had many 
powerful inducements to marry, she Ijad, never¬ 
theless, preferred, and-still continued to prefer, 
a single,life. What might hereafter happen, she 
could not foresee : 'if she took a husband, her ob¬ 
ject would be the welfare of her people; if she 
did not, God would provide a successor. For 
herself, she should be content to have it in¬ 
scribed on her tomb, that she had reigned and 
died a maiden queen. l>ut whatever she thought 
of the matter, she was pleased with the manner 
of their address; because it did not, as it ought 
not, presume to point out either the person or 
the place. It was not ftr «thcm “ to draw her 
“ love to their liking, or to frame her #ill by 
their fantasy. Theirs it was to beg, not to 
“ prescribe; to obey, not to bind.” She would 
therefore, take their coming in good part,, and 
dismiss them with her thanks, not for their pe¬ 
tition, but for their intention.’" 

For rehhons, which are not ob\nous, the mi-Act in fa- 
nistere fa’a'd determined to avoid all discus^n qu«n. 
respecting the le^timady of the queen, or the 
attainder ofjirer mbthfeK’ Both.the act declaring 


*• D’Ewes, 46 .aiid jourtaliof Commona, 51. 
VOL. VII. ’ " 8 A 
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cflAP. thft marriage of Henry; with Atme Boleyh to 
have been void from the beginning, and that 
convicting the latter 6f incest, adultery, and 
treason, were allowed to remain uncontradicted 
ih»the statute book. Blit in favoim of the ^ueen 
it was enacted, that she was heir in blood to her 
mother: that she wai rightly, lineally, and law¬ 
fully descended of the blood royal of the realm: 
that to her, and to the hdfs of her body “law- 
“ My to be begotten,’’ the crown, with itsappur- 
tehances, belonged as rightfully as it ever did to 
her father, brother, and sister: that the act of 
the 35th of Henry VIII. limiting the succession, 
still remained' in force: and that to dispute the 
queen’s title, or to imagine her death or deposi- 
tion,'or that of the heirs of her body, should be 
punishable, if the offence was conimitted in 
Words, with forfeiture of goods and chattels, and 
lands, for life; if by writing, printings or any 
overt acts, with the penalties of high treason,'^ 
ilaclesias-) But the subject which principdly occupied the 
ctmmts. attention of parliament was the alteration of 
religion.. With this view,.t]ie statutes passed in 
the late reign for the support of ♦the ancient 
Mth were repddcd, afid the acts of Heiyry VIII.' 
^d«n^^on.of*the papal.authori^, and of 
aid^y t ^ ^fevour of fjhe, service. 

Were In a gre^ S^eainireieyiye^ was enacted 

tiiat the l^iof 
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additioiis and emendationSj should alone be used CHAP, 
by the miiysters in aU’churches, under the pe- J!^ 

nalties of forfeiture^ deprivationj and death: that 

the spiritual authority of every foreign prelate 
within-the realm should be utterly sfbolish^: 
that the jurisdietion necessary for the^pdrrection 
of errors, heresies, schism/, and abiies, should 
be annexed to the crown j with thp power of 
delegatjpg such jurisdiction, to any person or 
persons whatspeytr, at the pleasure of the sove¬ 
reign that the penalty of asserting the papal 
authority should ascend, on the repetition of the 
offence, from the forfeiture of real and personal 
property, to perpetual imprisonment; and from 
perpetual imprisonment to death, as it was in¬ 
flicted in cases of high treason; and tlmt all 
clergymen taking orders, or in possession of 
livings; all magistrates and inferior oflBccrs hav¬ 
ing fees or wages frora''th0 crown; all laymen 
suing out the livery of their lands, or ifljout to 
do homage to the queen, should under pam of 
deprivation and mcapacity take an oath, de¬ 
claring her to be supreme goyemorin all,eccle¬ 
siastical and spiritual things or causes as well as 
tenjpopl, and renouncing ah foreign .ecclesias 


’ It'wM, However, prond^ that tHwdelegatee should ndthavi 
the to adjiWgi aay'jnaUdf h« heresy, which had not hwi 

geii«j^p54«aI,,or tljfe erp 
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cHap. tical or spiritual jurisdiction or authority what 
soever within the realm.'® 

Opposi- On the part of the clergy, these bills experi- 
ciergy. cuced a most vigorous but fruitless opposition. 

The convocation presented to the house of lords, 
Feb. 28 . a declardtion of its belief in the real presence, 
transubstantjation, the., sacrifice of the mass, and 
the supremacy of the pope; With a protestation, 
that to decide on doctrine, sacraments, and dis¬ 
cipline, belonged, not’ to any ky assembly, but 
to the lawful pastors of the church.®" Both uni- 
March 10 . versifies subscribed the confession of the con¬ 
vocation ; and the bishops unanimously seized 
every opportunity to speak, and to vote against 
the measure.®' To dissolve or neutralize this 
opposition, an ingenious expedient was devised. 
Five bishops and three doctors on the one side, 
and eight reformed divines on the other, re¬ 
ceived the royal coriimand, to dispute in public 
on certain controverted points. Bacon, the lord 
keeper, was commissioned to act as moderator; 
and the debates p,f the two hoiisca' WerO sus- 


' See note (6). ’ Many other, bills for a further reformation were 
‘intitdabed’ and abandoned. Particularly the" qUedn whbld not 
‘ji^ee to Ithe revival of the act of Edward VI.'legarKing.the mair- 
riagda^^gf the clergy. They diOldd beisohteiltisheSaid/if^econ- 
hiveiMt them : forishe Would heveti'knctioii'ltletn; ex¬ 

claims Sands, hi a letter, to Fariter, “ is ■nofMng«blSi than to 


“ bastard our djildreh." BurneLij. rec. 332. ' 

I TKe.speeciies of the' archbjsh^, 'or York; of the” hliho'p of 
XhesKr. and ofF^ehhint^alibdJ oi'Weatrainster, maytic Kbit In 
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pended, that the members might have leism’e to CHAI*. 
attend to the controversy. It had been ordered 
thdt on each day the^catholics should begin, and 
the reformers should answer: but on the second 
morning the prelates.objected to an arra^e- 
ment, which gave so palpable an advantage to 
their adversaries: and, when Bacon refiised to 
listen to their remonstrances, declared that the 
conference was at an end! The council imme- April 3 . 
diately committed the bishops of Winchester 
and Lincoln to the Tower, and bound the other April 4 . 
six disputants in their own recognisances to 
make their appearance daily, till judgment should 
be pronounced.^^ It was pretended that they 
had deserved this severity by their disobedience: 
but the real object was, by the imprisonnacnt of 
the two prelates, and the fear of the punishment 
which threatened the others, to silence the op¬ 
position in the house nf lords. The bill in fa¬ 
vour of the new book of common prayer was 
now read a last time, and was carried by a ma¬ 
jority of three. Nine Spiritual and nine tem¬ 
poral peers voted against it.“ 

® They attended daily from the 5th of April, till after the disst^ 
lutipn of the'parliament, and oit the 10th of May were fined, the 
bishop of Lichfield in 500 pnarks} of Carlisle 250 pounds, of Chester 
200 marks, Dr. Cole 500 ,marb, br. Harpsfield 40 
Dr. C;hed6ey,,,40 marfe. . .Sdrype, i, 8T. rec. 41. Pox, hi. 882. 

Burnet, ii. 890. rec. 333 . , , n , * . 

’’ It is exti^dinary tha{, in the journals of the lords, ]no trace 
reipainfi of the proceedings during the wck, in whicli ^ bill was 
aid Pftssed; h Yet 

it appears, rofli the references mp’Ewes, p, 8?jTO|the ptjceed- 
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Sooii.^er thd dissolution, Efeabsth Seht fet 
the biijhopSj fequired thenj to confbrm to lh6. 
spelled, new statutesand, on their refusal, dK)\^e them 
fr^ha iner presence With exp!;ession8 ot contempt 
ah4 resentment. “ it was still hdp6d that thelir, 
obstinac]^ Would yield to the id^ur of the laW. 
The oath Of supfemacj^ Was tendered to each in 
succession; but all, with the exception of Kitchin 
of Landaff, sacrificed their situations and their 
liberty tb the dictates of their conscience. The 
example Was^ copied by the majority of the dig¬ 
nified clergy,and the chief members of the 
universities; but among the lower order of 
churchmen, there Were many Who took the oath, 
some through partiality Tor the reformed doc¬ 
trines, some through the dread of poverty, and 
others With'the hope of seeing in a Short time 
another religious revolnfion. With ^ idd of 
.commissions;'injunctions, and visitafion's, the 
church was gradually purged of the nOftjuring 
clergy j but th^ absei^cfe wa^ inadequately 'sup- 


Snp Weffe'r^t^dy entef^.-' 
noting by deSection 

eari of ^rewWury, the vkcouat Moaugue, ihe 

w!»jWh, iBichi ■ 

iOalodeB.ihe 




.instead Apki. ]^ds<S Vlialbi:i]a.W<a)!lj9hiVM d^d); 

>:«> I cbweiee he id» left.: Ihe cadio& writers 

k —-isaii'.wV idrh ‘Ant^ ^..w 9 
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plted by the jurors and the reformed preachers; 
and a new, order of ministers was established, 
consisting of mechanics, who obtained a licence 
to read the service in the church, but were for- 
bidden to administer the sacrament. At the 
head of the reformed hierarchy was placed 6r. 
Matthew Parker, formerly chaplain to Anne 
Boleyn, and dean o£ Lincoln in the reign of 
Edward VI. But several months elapsed before 
either the archbishop or his colleagues could 
enter on the exercise of their functions: several 
others before they could obtain the possession 
of their temporalties. The first impediment 
arose from the refusal of the catholic prelates 
to consecrate the new metropolitan, who was 
obliged to receive that rite from Barlow and 
Scory, two bishops who had conformed under 
Edward VI.the second from the rapacity of Dec. n 
the ministers, who employed the interval to 
eimch themselves and their dependJnts. It 
mightperhaps have been thought that the ehurch 
could afford but a scanty gleaning after the 
spopaticms offormef reigns: but an act had been 
late parliament, annexing to tlir 
crown the firpt fruits, tenths, and rectories, which 
had been resigniBd,|>y Maiy, and authorizmg thp 
^Juoc^ during the v^neies of the different^es, 
tO;?Xctege^fliemfor an equiklait in episco^ 
kada. i,j^suche?changes.*been fairly made, 
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^ jy **■ have been less reason to complain: 

'—but the quantum of corhpensation depended on 
, the equity or avarice of men, who were interested 
to give a nominal but fallacious equivalent; and 
’ the bishops elects aware of the probable result, 
(Offered, in lieu of all exchange, n yearly present 
iof one thousand pounds. But the offer was 
refused: ^and when the new incumbents entered, 
on their respective bishoprics, they, found that 
the best.portion of the landed property had been 
torn away, to reward the real or pretended ^^r- 
. . vices of the courtiers and their dependants.^® 
Peaoewith While the ministry were thus employed in 
- the aJter^on of religion at home, their attention 
was also directed to an important.ftcgociation 
.(abroad. During fhc last summer the three 
•belligerent powers, England, France, and Spain, 
.lalike exhausted by the war, had sent their 
! respective commissioners to the abbey of Cer- 
camps r'- but the conferences were interrupted 
’ by the obstinacy of Philip, who refused to accede 
to any terms that did not secure to tRe queen of 
England the restoration of Calms, and to Philibert 
Savoy, iiat of bis.hereditmy deminiohs. ’ On 
'><thQ^death' of Mary, the.earl pf Arundel, leaving 
;jitis;£feilea^es, the bishop ofEiy ahd D^.TOton, 
"!at;ff& court Af.BrusselSj ietmnedttoi^ : 
(hndflievJ^enfihifkingi seizedr theii^p^tunityto 
*h<^fen:ia iclandesticp coirrefipG9^nde%ilil |^^^ 
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beth, through the agency of the lord Gray, a 
prisoner pf war, and of Guido Cavalcanti, a 
gentleman of Florence. His object was to detach 
the queen from her confederacy with Philip; but 
the 'English ministers, awaro that to separate 
from Spain, wguld be to throw their mistress on 
the mercy of France, ordered the lord Howard 
of Effingham to join the resident ambassadors, 
and to attend, in conjunction with the Spanish 
envoys, the new Conferences at CateauCambresis. 
The disputes between Spain and France were 
speedily arranged; and to cement the friendship 
between the two crowns, it was stipulated that 
Philip should marry the daughter, Philibert the 
sister of Henry. Faithful, however, to his en¬ 
gagements, the Spanish monarch refused to sign 
the treaty^ till the English cabinet should be 
satisfied: and he even offered to continue the 
war for six years, provided Elizabeth would bind 
herself not to conclude a separate peace during 
that period. Cecil and his colleagues found 
<h€tnselves in a most perplexing dilemma. On 
the one hand, to surrender ^he claim to Calais 
would.^xjpose them to the hatred of the naffiffTT 
on the otheri the poverty of the exchequer, the 
want of , disciplined troops, and above all, the 
unsettled state;of reiigion, forbade them twpro¬ 
tect ;the war. S' The.ambassadors,were: fmally 
to obtain the ttfsst terms in their 
poweri.'^but to conclude a peace, whatever 
sapri^e^ lit. might exist.; With the aid of the 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Spanish Hegociatora, they delmtal ewiy pointj 
gradually teceded from one denJand to another j 
and ultimately subscribed to the conditions 
Aprils, dictated by their adversaries The restoration 
of ^Calais formed<• the promin^t .article m .the 
treaty, ft was agreed that the most Christian 
king should retain possession during the next 
eight years; that at the expiration of the terra 
he should restore the town with its dependencies 
to Elizabeth, under the penalty of 500,000 
crowns; and that he should deliver, as security 
for that sum, the persons of four French noble¬ 
men, and the bonds of eight foreign merchants. 
This article was meant to cover the honour of 


the queen, and to amuse the expectations of the 
people: whatever expectation it might excite, 
was extinpished by the following* provision, 
that if Henry, or the king and queen of Scotland, 
should make any attempt by arms directly or 
Indirectly against the territories 0 /subjects of 
Elizabeth ; or ^izabeth against the territories 
OT subjects of the other emitraeting parties, the 
former^hould from„thatnio(me;it forfeit all right 
jte tKe» retention, the latter, her claim |» the 
testpnstion of the town.*' It was evident that at 


the*l^^tion of eight years} French ingtiiuity 
womd 'ftasily.dfecoyer. aomh.,, real jjt. ppetraded 


infraction^ of thetej^, w wigeh #e.king mi^t 


_L.l’_ tlx _____&L 



l!Lt2AJBETM, 3^. 

cdMcqughce was foresefeh by the public: the CHAP.^ 
teims wene condemned as prejudicial and dis- 
graceful: and the ministers, to divert the indig* 
nation of the people, ordered the lord Wentworth 
the govemor of Calais; and Chamberlayne and 
Hiirlestone, captains of the castle ’and the 
Risbank, to be brought, to trial on charges of 
cowardice and treason The former was acquitt^ April 22 
by his peers: the latter were found guilty and Dec. 20. 
Condemned. But the trials had served the pur¬ 
pose of the court: and the sentence was never 
carried into execution. 


During the negociation no mention was made Peacewith 
of one cause of oflFence, which had sunk deeply Scotland, 
into the breast of Elizabeth. Ever since her 
accession she had, as heiress to the rights of her 
predecessor, styled herself queen of France. 

The title was ridiculous, in as much as by the 
fundamental laws of that kingdom no female 
Could inherit the crown: but it had jneviously 
been adopted by Mary, and was considered the 
best expedient by which the queen could trans¬ 
mit this ancient, .hut useless baublq to h er suc- 
cessorS. i Henry of France did not complain: 
but tp reteliate, as he {wetended, though there 
doubt 'that he acted seriouslj;,® he 

-'-.r ■—-.V 


females, ii. VSO. /‘fou knowe*” siicTtbe cartifliaf 
"Mihat tiiae ^iirtre by miBaiSei 

^ spared ;notKi;(li)i tty fthig .litM might youe 
If St. <)lhetwse.’’,>A-bBS. 1 . i4o. In the neace which 
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etlAP. <»used his daughter-in-law to adopt occasion' 
ally ,the jStyle,of queen ;of England and Ireland, 
IThiSiassumption not onlywonnded the pride, it 
alarajed the jealousy ofi.Elizabeth: it proved to 
he^ that in thb estimatien of Henry was a 
bastard; "and it taught her to apprehend that, 
on some future occasion, Mary Stuart might 
dispute viith her the right to the English crown. 
She had, however, the prudence to suppress her 
feelings. She concluded a treaty of peace with 
Mary at Gateau Cambresis; engaged to afford 
no> aid nor asylum to the Scottish rebels j and 
swore on the gospels faithfully to observe these 
conditions. But Cecil had at the same time a 
very, different object in< contemplation. He 
knew that the Scottish reformers had taken up 
arms , in opposition tq the queen regent, and 
he, resolved to foment their discontent, and to 
support- their rebellion.By enabling them to 
triumph'^vpr the authority of their sovereign, 
Elizabeth might wrest from the Scottish queen 
a renunciation of her claim: the French influ¬ 
ence iq Scotland would be annihilated ;-the new 
“Worship'Would be established: and the Scottish 
iro^ might probably be transferred from the 
of Mary to that of a protestant branch of 


^ ■ . .;' ■ • ■ . < ■■ 

stow J,*l»acc,itMr*s,infastt^.that^ary wasj^s(afi«l iaNuang-tbiB 


the >.€buse of'Stuart. In private he carried his 
; and rcyeale|J'tbJiis cof^den; 
tial friends his hope that by..the.mwri^.©f-t^ 
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new sovereign with the English qiicen, the two CHAP; 
realms might be incorporated into one powerful ^ i 
and protestant kingdom.^® In the pursuit of 
such magnificent objects, it would indeed be 
necessary to violate the peace wTijch had been 
so lately ratified, and to aid rebellious subjects 
against the legitimate authority 0/ their sove¬ 
reign; but in the political creed of the secretary, 
the end was held to sanctify the means; and his 
conduct during’the war of the reformation in 
Scotland will develope those maxims of state, 
which during the greater part of Elizabeth’s 
reign prevailed in the English council. Pre¬ 
viously, however, it will be necessary to lay 
before the reader tht origin of the contest 
between the Scottish lords and their sovereign. 

Of all the European churches there was per- Scottish 
haps not one better prepared to receive the 
seed of the new gospCl than that of Scotland. 

During a long course of years the hipest dig¬ 
nities had, with few exceptions, been possessed 
by the illegitimate™ or younger sons of the 

' t' ^ • ' 

” That Cecil actually cODtemplated such events* as the lHIUll ur 
his policy, and that the Scottish reformers had the same objects in 
view, ii evident from numerous passages in their private corres- 
poti^rtfca, sorau of which will be found in the following pages'. 

SeeSadlerj’s State Papers, 1 . 377 ,573. 681.- I'orbes, 147. ■^,■430. 

Elizabeth asSerts, in her instructions to lord Shrewsbury, that^there 
had been an intent to deprive Mary ofher crown,Amt that shejpie- 
vented it. ."I^tton MSS. Calc. k. 56. I* ■' 

“ Jamejf^ had provide^for his illegitimate children by making 
them i abVets ’ sod’ priors ufi li4yrQod hnuse, Kelso, Melrose, Col- 
dingham, and St. Andrew’s. It 8By be' prooer to bbitBrvp. Wiot 
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aaost powerful families, men who, without leam- 
'»-v^ Ing or morality themselves, paid little, attention 
to the learning or morality of their inferiors. 
The pride of the clergy^ their negligence in the 
di^harge of their fiinetions, and the rigour 
with which they exacted their dues, had become 
favourite subjects of popular censure: and when 
the new preachers appeared, they dexterously 
availed themselves of the humour of the time, 
and seasoned their discourses hgainst the doc¬ 
trines, with invectives against the vices, of the 
churchmen. Both the prelates, and the earl 
of Arran, the governor of the kingdom, were 
alaraied. Tlie former assembled in convoca-r 
tiori, and enacted several eanons, which had for 
their object to regulate the morals of the clergy, 
to enforce the duty of public insti’uction, and to 
repress abuses in the collection of the clerical 
dues.®’ Arran, in two successive parliaments, 
revived the old statutes against the teachers of 
heretical doctrines; and strengthened them 
1554. with the addition of new penalties.®® But the 
April 18. transfer of the regency frpm Arran to the 


iJiB^ ooBuneodatoiy abbots and priors received thie inednte, but in- 
pofl with^^omestic econonjy 0/ the tn«MSteryi. Ibuugh 
totdc orders, they ranked as clfirgym^, Mid (ly thfir 
vice*; qjiifeittited’ to throw alt odiath oh the pr^ssion,' They be- 
chtodi likMMver,w!y)ilve|rtt to the new docttifid^l ihd tlius'dtoi^ed 
the^benehces, 

jselvcs and tlw ppherity. -'**• ^ 

tpv Wilkins, &. 46,4jb'ea,’ 
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qoeen mother allowed the reformers time to 
breathe, , During the struggle the lords, by 
whom they were favoured, had attached them¬ 
selves to her interests ; and they now expected 
forbearance, if not protection, from her grati¬ 
tude. The number of the missionaries was in¬ 
creased by the arrival of several preachers, who 
fled from the persecution in England: and the 
return of John Knox from Geneva, gave a new 
impulse to theif zeal. The enthusiasm of this 
apostle, the severity of his manner, his rude but 
commanding eloquence, soon raised him to a 
high pre-eminence above his fellows. At^ his 
suggestion, the chief of the converts assembled 
in Mearns, and subscribed a covenant, by which 
they bound themselves to renounce for ever the 
communion of the established church, and to 
maintain what they held to be the true doctrine 
of the gospel. But Ms boldness was met with 
threats of vengeance: and preferring'the duty 
of watching over the infant church to the glory 
of martyrdom, he hastened back to Geneva, 
whence by letters'he supplied the neophytes 
with ghostly counsel,-resolving their douBts, 
chastising their timidity, and inflaming their 
zeal. One thing-he most earnestly incqjcated, 
the distinction between civil and religioiEs obej:- 
dience. The former was due in ciial matters to 
the 'civiLmagistrate : the latter to God alohe; 
whenc^e drew this |mpqrtant inference, that, 
in ds&ic^, of the le^lature and the jove- 
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CHAP, reign, it was their duty to extirpate idolatry 
wherever they found it, to establish the gospel, 
and in defence of their proceeding to oppose 
force to force.'’’ This doctrine, the parent of 
sedition and ciidl' war, was grateMy received, 
and practic^ly adopted. The proselytes, in¬ 
flamed by the lessons pf their teacher, and the 
scriptural denunciations against idolatry, abo¬ 
lished, wherever they had power, the worship 
established by law, expelled the clergy, dis¬ 
solved the monasteries, and gave the oma- 
inents of the churches, often the churches 
thepiselves, to the flames.’^ > 

Marriage It was with pain that the queen regent viewed 
StuMt 7 these illegal proceeding^. But she dared not 
oppose or punish at a time, when the approach¬ 
ing marriage of her daughter to the dauphin 
of France admonished her to win by condescen- 
- 1 - 2 - 

” Sttypej^llQ. “ Whilk tiling, efter all hiimill reqaist, yf ye 
“ can not atteane, then wiai oppinand solemp protestation of your 
» obedience to be given to the authority in all thingis not planelie 
“ repugnying to God, yc lawfullie may attemp the eatreamitie, 
mhilk if> to provyd (whidder the autvitie vvill consent or no,) that 
evangell may be trewjie preacliit, and his hoJie sacra- 
“ mentis rychtlie ministerit unto you, and to your brethren the ' 
“ siibjectis of thatreaWe. 'And farder ye lawfiillie niay,,ye, and 
** thairbats botind, m defend your brethren froth pensecutioun and 
«titqwjr# ,be 4 Agajns princes or (gjnprioy^'to.tjw utterfnost of 
your power." leUer of ;Kuqa apud MCiie, potea, p. 461., 

* It U not trss, that the burning' iif chdr^d*, ic. wis begun by 
Knox-atPerth.' ’These Isc&ses ire tftehtioi«^;tbi^,ein;ihe pro- 
losings of the jTOQWil heldvln which dissolved 

before the arnval of Siibi'in .^tlaud.Coi,< iv. SOd, 

...S f' »‘t ll. <• . 
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IV. 


sion, rather than alienate by severity. Her 
efforts were successful: both parties joined in • 
gratifying her wishes :*and the estates not only 
consented to the marriage, but named a deputa- 
tion to assist at the ceremony. Mary Stuart 
iiad just completed her fifteenth year^ She was 
married to Francis, a prince of. nearly the same 

^ . April 

age, in the cathedral‘of Paris; he was imme¬ 
diately saluted by his consort, with the title of 
king-dauphin: and to cement the union of the 
two nations, the^ natives of each were by legis¬ 
lative acts naturalized in the other.®* 

The refonners had been fully aware, that by 
consenting, to the union of their young sovereign 
with the heir apparent i5f the Frcneh monarchy, , 
they should yield a considerable advantage to- 
the catholics: and therefore, to compound the 
matter with their, consciences, they had, previ¬ 
ously to the opening oHheiparliament, entered 
into a new religious covenant. The sub^ribers, 
with the earls of Argyle, Morton, andGlencairn 
at their head, assuming the title of “the con- 
“ gregation of the Ljord,” bound theinselv es to 
strive to the death in the.cause of their master7 
to procure and maintain faithful ministers of the 
gospel, to defend them, the whole congregation, ' 
and every metober thtreof, to the-whole of ^eir’' 
ppwer, ap'd at the hazard of their lives.; to W 
sake the CQpgregation of Satad (the establirfied>( 


1557. 
Dec. 3, 


» • . 

" Keith, 75. 
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CHAP, church), and to declare themselves manifest 
enemies to it, to its abominations,, and its ido- 
latay,^ 

Conrtet of ' T^en the purport of this covenant became 
with the biou/h, it was oonsideFed by the opposite party 
regent, declaration of war. The archbishop of 

St Andrew’s, as if he sought to probe the sin¬ 
cerity of the subscribers, urged the execution of 
the laws made or revived under the administra¬ 
tion of his brother, the late governor: and Walter 
w^58. originally a friajr, but for many years a 

preacher of the new doctrines, suffered at the 
stake. His fate, instead of intimidating, aroused 
the zeal of the reformers. They rose in their 
demands: tl.eir opponents were equally impor¬ 
tunate; and all the efforts of the regent to 
pacify and conciliate the two parties, proved 
ineffectual. At her request the archbishop con¬ 
vened a national council, by which the canons 
lately made were confirmed, andean abstract of 
dMtrine was published in explanation of the 
tenets misrepresented by the missionaries.®' But 

2 ^ \ o ' 1 - iL ■ r ^ isiiii ' ' 

¥Ma--£eith, 06 . c • - 

, It teaches, that it is lawful to begof the saihts their prayers in 
fiwpur of etjQners, and .to keep the images of Christ ao^ his saints 
as r^esentatifflis of theoi, and indjicements tp the imitation of 
theufyirtues: thaj there is a puiptoij after Ihe present life, in 
which is,suffer^ the putushment yet due;,to situ that in the 
■cudiajftst i^e ,true ^y and .blood of tjhidst : that coramnnion 
wflft'.hott kin^ is untjecessary: and that, the sac^fica of the mass, 
est^iShed in rememjimce of the^snifierinigs.pf.KSid|^ availeth, 

: thiou^ the nie^t of 
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the lords of the congregation did not wait for 
the result «f the council. They established the 
MW service m Perth - and the queen tame- 
dately summoned three of the preachers to 

iT'to *“»’/”■' Mw’violation of the 

pomted day were, accordiog to the forms of the 
hcottwh judicature, coddeinned as outlaws, with 
notification that aU who might hereafter aid or 
pr^ect them, should be treated as rebels 
Knox had long Ago left Geneva: but had been 15.. 
etained six weeks at Dieppe, by a fruitless at- 
tempt to procure from Elizabeth a licence to 
travel through her dominions. He, however 
reached Perth a few days before judgment was’ 
pronounced against the preachers. When the 
intelhgence arrived, he hastened to the pulpit: May 11 

the miiignation which glowed in bis breast, L ' 

soon communicated to'his* hearers: and the 
crowd, maddened by his invectives, defaced the 
or^ments of the church, demolished the mag- 
mficent fabric of the charter house, with several 
ot er fconvents, and. tlfrew into.the flames, 
ever had been contaminated in their eyes, by its 


e™. Scottidi reforalers used a Vritten form of wotstip at 

hrat, K obtain (Kiwi, Hist, Ml.) The only dispute is, whfther 

t ’'‘“'■gy ot 

rilward VI. If the former, as is often maintained, tH^muethavp 

exAanged it fer the latter, preVbly to please Elizi-' 
^^th: for CdJfwTites; July 9, im, “ t^gi have received foe 

« r*l to ,luDg IMjMri’j 

“booke," Forbes,!, 15^) 
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CHAP, useinthe established worship.®® In the language 
> ^y' i of the saints, Perth was said to be “ reformed.” 

Open war. The regent, accompanied by the earl of Arran, 

who had assumed the French title of duke of 
Chastelherault,'and the earl of Huntley, ad¬ 
vanced towards Perth: and the congregationists 
assmibled in force to oppose her progress. No 
blood was .shed. As often as the armies metin 
the field, they were separated by a temporary 
suspension of hostilities. Projects of pacifica¬ 
tion were repeatedly proposed, adopted, broken 
and renewed. But on every occasion the advan¬ 
tage was on the part of the congregationists. 
Their zeal refused to be bound by any compact, 
which might interfere with their consciences: 
wherever they came, they resumed their mis¬ 
sionary labours, with the gospel in one haftd, 
June 29. and the firebrand in the otherand Crail, An- 
struther. Scone, Stirling, Cambuskenneth, and 
Linlithgow, were purged from the pollutions of 
popery. As they advanced, the capital opened 
its gates; the regent sought an asylum in the 

-:-:——^^- 

~ 'iW was not the first tuoiult excited by Knox. Cecil says he 
hadalreadydone thesaniB atDumfries. Poibes, 131. 

length,” says Kno;c in , a letter to Mrs. A.ane toche, 
“ were, content to take assurance for eight days, permitting 

« Uian.iup freedom of religion in tlte mean time. In the,whilk the 
.“abbay of Lindorcs, a place of black jnonkes, distant/rptij,St. 

AndrewiSWelve miles, we reformed; their, altars oyerthreff we, 
“ theic.ui()ls,, vestments of.idoly^r'C and. mass broks we bur^t in 
“ their presence, ^4 commanded .them to cast sws^^eir monkish 
"habits.” June,23, MStt. ,j||udM-CtU, 445, yiras what 
W^gpretpd to be freedom of religign! ■ 
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castle of Dunbar; and thq cause of the royalists CHAP, 
appeared desperate. But Scottish warfare was '—^. 1 -', 
always marked with sudden alternations of mis¬ 
fortune and success. The adherents of the op¬ 
posite parties generally acted independently of 
their chiefs: they joined or abandoned the army 
at their pleasure; and^ it often happened that 
tjiose who to-day couhd boast of a decided supe- 
nority, were compelled On the morrow to flee 
with diminished forces before a more powerful 
adversary. So it' was on the present occasion. 

For some days the war was carried on by ad¬ 
verse proclamatjpns : in the mean time the force 
of the 'insurgents dudndled away, that of the 
regent increased: shc.hastily marched towards July h 
Edinburgh: the saints” trembled before the 
congregation of Satan: a capitulation was sign¬ 
ed : and Edinburgh was again occupied by the 
royalists.'*' 

There was in these proceedings of t^ie Scots, 

" ■ ' ' ' 9 I ■ — - ■ I- I ■ . 

“ About this time, July 10, died Henry, king of France; the 
reader may peruse in Eobertson’s History of Scotland an elaborate 
statement of the conciliatory measures which he ascribes to that 
monarch, but which, he.pretends, weru exchange aftei'his^emh 
for others of a more hostile deecription by the ambition of the 
princes of Lorrain, such as the expedition under Elbcnuf, and the 
attempt^d arrest of‘the earl of Arran, that by sending so illustrious 
a Tictim to the stake they height strike tenor into the minds of the, 
reformers. Unfortunately the whole sysleitl is overtumefl by the 
dispatches oV Throckmorton; from which we learn that the expe- 
ditibn was prepared, and the arrest attempted,the orders of 
Henry hiin^f, at the very” time wherf Robertson represents the 
influehce'^tHe'house of Guj^e, as/educed to the lowest ebb. 
forties, ^101.118.*144.140,149, * 
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CHAP, as much perhaps of worldly policy as of reli^ous 

v—fanaticism. While Knox animated tjie zealots 

supports with prcMMise^ of supernatural md, Cecil had 

tiie con- jjept alive the hopes of the more cautious with 
greg'itioD. ^ 

ttm prospect of support from the English queen. 
Their first proceedings had answered his expec¬ 
tations : but their subsequent retreat from the 
capital, and the military preparations on thp 
coast of France, convinced him, that they must 
make their peace with Mary, unless they were 
powerfully supported by Elizabeth, He applied 
to her in their favour; to his surprise and dis¬ 
tress he found her irresolute. Tlie queCn hated 
the principles of Knox, and the fanaticism of his 
disciples:^ she deemed it unworthy of a crowned 
head to foment rebellion among the subjects of 
a neighbouring and friendly sovereign; and she 
respected the,oaths which she had so recently 
taken, to preserve tl^e peace with the queen of 
Scots, and to refuse an asylum to all Scottish 
rebels and traitors. But the sophistry of Cecil 
Aiig. 5. had prepared answers to every objection. The 
queen of England had, hejmalntained, a better 
Tightio the“ superiority ov§r Scotland, than Mary 
bad to the poSsessioii of the Scottish crown: it 


was not a queStioh between, subjects and their 
uaturSf pnnce,<in which a foreign power had no 
right to interfere; but between vassals and riie 
rheSne lor^Tin the snjweridit' w^hdund In 
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honour and conadence to defend the liberties of CHAP, 
the former against the tyranny of the latter. In . 
the present case, however, self-preservation, a 
principle paramount to every other motive, con¬ 
curred with the duty of Elizabelii. The French 
king looked on the queen as illegitimate, and 
esteemed his oiVn wife the rightful'heir to the 
English crown. Wert? he permitted to retain a 
footing in Scotland, Elizabeth could never enjoy 
security. Were die expelled by her aid, she 
would attach the Scots to her interests, and 
might despise the efforts.of her enemies.^ This 
appeal to her apprehensions and jealousy, ex¬ 
torted from the queen a reluctant and qualified 
assent. To deceive thg public, the earl of Nor¬ 
thumberland, sir James Sadler, and sir James 
Croft, were appointed to reform the disorders in 
the Scottish marches. But the religion of Nor¬ 
thumberland, who was p. catholic, rendered him 
unfit to be intrusted with the real objept of the 
commission. His colleagues alone were ad- 


jnitted into the secret. They received instruc- Aug. a. 
tiona to urge the Scots to the resumption of 
hostilities} to supply them* with monay./.. to 
Ipromise them every kind of aid, which could be 
furnished without a manifest breach of the peace 


” ThUUgh .this may hare b*«i the first tinft that Elizabeth was 
urged to su^rt the- Soots, the conuraiion betweea her ministers 
and the insui^ents was sowejl loiown, t|j»t even^SSlBsy and June 
we find T^kmorton mentioning “ the queen’s service m Sco^ 
“ knd," s^recoramending persons,," as fit to serve the queen's 
“ turn uwcoiaod." Forbw, lOJi IWi riT, 149. 
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CHAP, between the two queens; and to induce them, 
'—^ if it were possible, to depose Mary, and transfer 
the crown to the house of Hamilton.'*^ The duke 
of Chastelherault, indeed, the head of that house, 
had liitherto been faithful to the cause of his 
sovereign: but his weakness, inconstancy, and 
ambition Were well known: there could be no 
doubt that his allegiance would yield to the 
temptation of a crown for his descendants; and 
with that view it was resolved to hasten the 
return to Scotland of his eldest son, now called 
the ^atl of Arran. ' 

Ai’ran, who had lately imbibed the new doc- 


; ■ 4 ' ' 

“ Sadler, i. 387—■111. The most singular of these documents is 
ope wrilten by Cecil, as a “ memorial of certain points meet for 
“ the restoring of the realm of Scotland to tlie ancient weale.’' If 
Mary refuses certain demands which he specifies, the lords ought 
to commit the government to the next heir: and if she objects to 
that, “ as it is likely she wjll, then it is apparent that almighty 
“ God is plgpsed to transfer from her the rule of the kingdom fur 
“ the weale of it.'' He next observes, “ that, w^hen Scotland is 
“ once made free, means may be devised through God's’goodness 
“ to accord the two realms to endute for time to come.” Sadler, 
i. ^3—377^ From this paper, dated August 5, it appears that he 
prefpt]ff]‘tbe Hwiltons to the lord Jhmes. • The same is more 
evident from the instructions given to Sadie;. “ You shall do well 
" explore the very, truth, whether the lord James do mean any 
epterpftse towards the crown of Scotland; and if be do,’'and the 
diilcej^ found very cold in his own .tmuic, itshall natheainiss 
follow bis owft d^ire therein, jvithdlit dis- 
“ sna^g flf.^suftdit^ him any therein,'!'/ Apud Cbalitlsts; ii." 
410. •'jllu'ockBiotton; badjivyritten to Ceal cat the 87tb of |u8y, 
“ tbot|iibow Wly V* We plaoiiig tfthat noble- 

an^ dMt,he faia^lf the 
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trines, served in the French army as colonel of CHAP, 
the Scottish guards, and, in that capacity was 
considered an honourable hostage for the loy- fr^m 
alty of his father. Henry II. had summoned 
him to attend his duty at the intended miy- May 30, 
riages of the French princesses to the* king of 
Spain, and the dftke of Savoy: ’but Afran, having 
sent an apblogy for hie absence, suddenly disap¬ 
peared, at the suggestion,’ it was believed, and 
with the aid of Throckmorton, the English am¬ 
bassador.^ It was in vain that the police endea¬ 
voured to trace the footsteps of the fugitive: 
Throckmorton’s agents accompanied or fol¬ 
lowed him to Geneva, whence he wrote a letter July 0 . 
expressive of his gratitude to the queen of 
England.^" From Geneva he came in -great 
privacy to London; was admitted to a secret 


’* This suspicioa seems to hafebeep well founded. Throcktnor- 
ton repeatedly mentions it, hut never so much as hints that it is 
false., Forbes, i. 136. 164. Robertsoir, ,from De Thou, says it 
was intended to charge Arran with heresy: but the ambassador, 
though he speaks of the flight and pursuit of the earl on twelve dif¬ 
ferent occasions, never once ajludes to any such intention.^ 

Elizabeth was highly 'displeased. “ It seemah,” shs .scy.s, 
very strange that the earl of Arfan maketh mention in his leb- 
“ ters, that he hath cause to thank us for the offers made to hyfn 
" by us. ’ ,Webe in doubt what to thynk; and do much misiyke 
“ that any such occasion should be gyven by any mannerof mes- ’ 
“ sagedone Hym." Foiie#, i. Idf. The indiscreet gratitude of 
the, earl had noaily revealed to the queen, tfie setjgt^jnd unauQioi-' 
rized frkettegs of her secretary; Bat wh*t were these bffets 1 If*' 
welmay bel^ Persons, (and the queen^s words seem tb support 
his BiS$<itli^^ that in the event of sucqbss in the war agaHBf the 
queen regw« Elizabeth Wouklaiarry Arr^« Fhilooateii‘t'''e. no.'' 
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CHAP, interview* with Elizabeth, and to several con- 
V ^y!—I ferencea with Cecil; and then continued his 
journey in disguise, under the assumed name 
of :^ufort, till, with the assistance of Sadler 
Sept. 10 . and Croft, he reached his father’s castle of 
Hamilton. 

The con- Previously to his' arrival, the Bhglish commis- 
fn"posies- sioners had successfully laboured to rekindle the 
flames of civil war. iliey had represented to 
burgh; the lords of the congregation the justice of their 
cause, which had for its object, “ to extirpe ido- 
“latrie, and delyuer their country from foreign 
“gouemment;” the advantage they might derive 
from the willingness of the queen of England to 
afford them assistance; and the folly of post¬ 
poning the attempt, till the regent should have 
acquired a decided superiority by the aid of her 
brothers of the house of Guise. At the same 
time the report, thatat was intended to annex 
Scotland'as a province to France, made a deep 
impression on the public mindt a promise of 
Sept. 8. neutrality was obtained from the duke of Chas- 
telherault: .and seyeral cath,olic lords engaged 
to drw their swords in-defence of the liberties 
of their country. A resolution was now t^en 
to ris^n arms, and to justify the mi^sure by 
ch®^g the rfegent with two breaches'of the 
capitulation of Edinburgh: 1". byhaving ordered 
massto becelebratedinHolyroodhou^e; and2'. 
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hitherto concealed, made himself known. He CHAP, 
was received vdth honours not due to a sub- 
ject His unexpected appearance, the report 
that he was thedestined husband of the queen of 
England, and the seasonable distribution of two 
thousand pouncls, advanced by Sadler, elevated 
the hopes of the associated lords. On the other 
hand, the queen regent assumed a tone of confi¬ 
dence and superiority, She offered peace, on 
the basis of .real liberty of conscience; and sum¬ 
moned her opponents to meet La Brosse and the 
bishop of Amiens, who had been furnished with 
Ml powers for that purpose."^ But at the same 
time she informed them of her resolution and 
ability to maintain the rights of her daughter; 
ordered the totvn and harbour of Leith to 
be fortified ; and boasted of the veterans who 
had lately arrived under Oetaviano, a Milanese 
adventurer, and of thb_ still more numerous 
force which she expected under her brother, the 
marquess d’Elboeuf. Her offer was, however, 
rejected: the duke openly joined the congrega¬ 
tion ; and the abbeys of Paisloty, Kilwipniiig, and 


Writers seem at a losS to understand the mission of La Brosse . 
and^he bishop pf Amiens. * It is thus eieplained by the cardinal of j 
Lorrain. “ They went about of^eir own authoiite to alter religion*, ^ 
“ which being advertised by the quene regent, commissions were ' 
“ sent to have the mater eommeto debating and deeiJieg: because > 
“ tteweifi desirous to stay the mater wflbout rigeur. But they 
not onely fleeted to come to reason, but refused fintepd to, Uk ^ 
“ commissi,” lorbes, i; S36. * The (®exs of the queftii, aoj the 
refill of tth lords, are mentioned in Sadler, i, 501; ®*>«' 
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CHAP. Dunfermlin, were dissolved. But the impa- 
vJ^ tience of Sadler and Croft wished for ppen hos¬ 
tilities. Thej; complained of the sluggishness of 
the confederates: and Knox, to aid their efforts, 
forged a letter fix)m France'to the lord James, 
prior of St .Andrew’s, painting in the most vivid 
colours the danger of further procrastination.'^ 
Oct. 18. At length the insurgents moved in considerable 
force towards Edinburgh, while the royalists re¬ 
tired within they.’ intrenchments at Leith. In the 
capital two councils were formed, the one under 
the presidency of Chastelherault,for the dispatch 
of political business, the other under that of 
Knox, for , the regulation of spiritual concerns. 
The first pronounced it- expedient, tlie second 
lawful,, to take from the regent the exercise of 
Oct. 3*. her authority: her deprivation was proclaimed 
by sound of trumpet: and she herself, as well as 
. her aiders and abettprs, »were declared enemies 
to the country. This was the first step towards 
tlie accomplishment of the plan devised by 
Cecil: the second, if lio reverse had follows, 
would httvc been t# disowp^the authority of the 
-.poveSfeign.* 

' ** At least Randall, the English agent in Scotland, beiievedjt a 

' forgeryF-“ which I gesse to savor to niucbe of Kno* stile to come 
■ from FrauDCe,thou|li it will serve t«» good purpose.” §aaier,i. 499. 
'Tlie prior of St Andrew's was James Stewart, a bastard son of 

" Jathel V,^ bTMar^ref.fti^kine. iHebtcathe 

the rtforfhtd doctolnes, and was crated eSrl df Mun^v in 1502. 
f’i • if the reader turh baclifetb nt^ 44, he will ste hot exacpy ^e 
had fbllo'wed.the directions of the English ^yetary. It 
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The queen regent was still supported by the CHap. 
carl of Huntley, lord chancellor, by the earls wl-/ 
Marisehal and Bothwell, and by most of the ®‘^**’®^** 
bishops. Her force amounted to between two 
and three thousand veterans, l^cots and Freneh- 
men, whose syperior discipline and experience 
rendered them more than a match for the 
bravery and enthusiasm of the ten thousand 
men, led by the chiefs of the congregation, the 
duke, the lord James, and the earls of Arran, 
Glcncairn, Cassilis, Monteith, and Eglinton. In 
an attack on the intrenchments at Leith, the lat¬ 
ter were repulsed with some loss. Instead of 
condoling, Sadler and Croft rejoiced at their 
misfortune. “ The aJfray,” they exclaimed, “ is 
begun, blood has at last flowed, aiyj'itwill 
“ be long before it can be staunched.” ““ But 
in Knox and Cecil it created a well-founded 
doubt of the ultimate i;esult. Knox, in the 
most urgent terms, demanded the aW of two 
thousand English troops: and, anticipating the 
objection which.might be drawn from the ex¬ 
istence of peace ^Ijatween the two crowns, sug¬ 
gested that they should serve as volunteers, in 
apparent opposition to the will of their sovereign, , 

appeals from Knox, that thfy intended to follow tliem tothe end.. 

He thus wAtes to Railton, one of the agents vftlie secretory: ‘'She* 

“ is deprived of all authoritie and regiment aBio% u».—Tha^aiitho- 
" ritip pf the, French king and queene is yet, receaved, and vilbe 
inysgum, till thee, deny our most just reqdeasteq, yyhki ye 
“ shajlj^od willing, schortlie hereafter Qnderst«jd,1, Oct, 30 . 
Sadlef,l' 6 B 0 .'-.« Ibid; 511, ' ' 
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CHAP, and under a sentence of outlawry and treason.®' 
But Cecil though^lie knew that “the Scots 
“ could eljinne no walls“ dared not recommend 
so hypocritical a measure. He served a mis¬ 
tress, who, to u^ his own expression, “ if to- 
“ day she was more than man, would to-morrow 
“ be less than woman.” Eliziabeth was imperi¬ 
ous, but inconstant; jealoUs of her own safety, 
but also jealous of her reputation: willing to 
injure, by eveiy means in het power, a rival 
queen, but unwilling to be considered by the 
world as the abettor of insurrection and treason. 
Hitherto she had been induced to approve of his 
connexion with the Scots; but it had requited 
all the arts of the minister, all the intrigues of 
his confidential friends, to keep her steady to 
his purpose. Among these friends, the most 
useful w^as Throckmorton, the ambassador in 
France, who by transmitting reports often apo¬ 
cryphal, Almost always exaggerated, and by sug¬ 
gesting as from himself to Ca:il that advice, 
which Cecil dared not openly tender to the 
queen, had succeed^ in confirming her j ealousyi 
anfj ke^ii^ alive her apprehen^ons. Now he 

Sept. Si. so&ated and obtained the permission to return 


Keith, App. 40. Cecil observeSj with respe^ to mii 'Or sonje 
aia^ demanA'ot'KBo*: “ Surele 1 Jylceiwt kBp!Kse«au4»ritie, 
V wbiefa iadso was W^h in your ws?'*''* ; wril|n^ ^ no 
good hereand' I ilooraUier tbep J^id yrt J 

"mw not but diat ra spiByiig 


ler, i. S'Ss. 
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home, ostensibly to visit his wife, who lay dan- CHAP, 
gerously.ill, in reality to communicate to his 
sovereign secrets, which he dared not com¬ 
mit to paper. What these secrets were, we 
shall afterwards learn.. The result of his repre¬ 
sentations was, that the queen, on the ground 
“ that it was true, that whensoevef the French nov. 12. 
“ should make an end with Scotland, they would 
“ begin with England,” authorized Cecil to aid" 
the lords of the congregation with advice and 
money. For his greater security, she signed 
tlie warrant; and the few counsellors, who 
were in the secret, witnessed her signature.'’* , 

The next post, however, brought the most They are 
perplexing intelligence. The Scots had attacked 
the enemy near Restalrig. They were received g 
with equal courage and superior skill; and after 
a sharp skirmish, had fled into the city. Though 
their loss did not exceed a hundred men; 
though Knox had summoned them to the church, 
to hear the “ promises of Godthough the 
royalists had returned to their intrenchments at 


** The witnesses were the earl of Pembroke, lord Clinton, lord 
Howard of Effingham, Parry, Cecil, Petre. Sadler, i. 568~5fJ, 
and\Vol1:on, ibid. note. Sadler had informed. Cecil tliat the earl of 
Bothweil, the sheriff of the county of Edinburgh, had aeized and 
carried off :^OOOl.^which he haid sent to the lords of the congrega¬ 
tion. The secretary, aware of the parsimony (^f tlm queen, was 
careful to conceal the fact from her till sh# had signed the warrant. 
“ Neverthelfiss,’' he adds, “ hyr majeshe shall knowe of the Joss 
tttj.moiiow, though it will be to woe*". Ibid. 
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CHAP. Leith; yet a sudden panic diffused itself through 
viJL the capital: the pulpit of the apostle was de¬ 
serted; the leaders shared-in the consternation 
with their followers; and before midnight the 
soad to Linlithgbw was covered with fugitives of 
every description. The darknes§ added to their 
ten'ors: they persuaded themselves that the 
French gens'd’armes were pursuing at their 
heels;' nor did they slacken their speed till they 
Nov. 7. had reached Stirling, a distance of thirty miles. 
Both saints and warriors weic overwhelmed with 
shame and despondency; but Knox displayed 
his wonted,confidence, and resumed the sermon 
which had been interrupted by their flight frorii 
Edinburgh. Why, he asked, had the aimy of 
God V^uailed before the uncircumcised Philis¬ 
tines ? It was on account of their sins; of the 
ambition of this chieftain; of the avarice of 
another; of the lewdnes^ of a third, and of the 
presum^ion and pusillanimity of all. But let 
them only turn to the Lord; let them acknow¬ 
ledge their sinfultiess and insufficiency; and the 
ttibes-of Israel would again*prevail ov* the 
recreant Benjamites; the eternal truth of the 
eternal God would triumph over the eifforjts of 
idolatry and superstition. ^His eloquence re¬ 
kindled* the fanaticism asid the hopes of his 
hearers’: #and'the lordss though from the highest 
to the lowest they had individually smarted 
under tiie lash ofohi^ ,<inyectiyc, 
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boldness of the apostle for the benefit of that CHAP. 

influence which he exercised over their fol- 
lowert.®^ V—' 

This intelligence, though it checked the exul- Aid of a 
tation, invigorated the efforts, Cecil. After 
a struggle, of two days his influence in tfie 
English cabinet prevailed. The Boots were Nov.u. 
urged to proceed with.their enterprise: they re¬ 
ceived promises of money to pay, and of officers 
to discipline, their forces: and were assured that 
a fleet should be equipped to intercept all (?om- 
munication between Leith and France; and that 
an army should be stationed on the borders, to 
avail itself of the first favourable opportunity 
to espouse their cause. In return it was re¬ 
quired that they should send to London ipi ac¬ 
credited agent with a petition for support, that 
the queen might afterwards have some instru¬ 
ment to produce in justification of her con- 
duct.“ The person chosen for this oflice was 
the younger Maitland, of Lethington, a states¬ 
man of great abilities, who had been secretary 
to the queen regent, but lately deserting to 
the cohgregationi^ts, had bettayed th tli^ the 
secrets of his mistress. Maitland came clan¬ 
destinely to London; presented to Elizabeth a 

' --- a 

Historie, 194 — I9i*. Sadler.i. J54.’5GS. Randalicoio. 
plaint greatly of the lords; “.Syns the taking of tl|j m^ey, and tbi| 

“ commying of die Frenchmen to the gate# of Edinburgh, I hare 
fgund the most parte of out nobles and others such, as I'ktiowe 
“’lOtA wbome woorthilie to commend.'' * Ibid. 

•’ Sadl^, i, 574-5T8. 581, 602. 

VOL. VII. 2 C 
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CHAP, petition, which liad been previously composed 
1—^ by Cecil and approved by herselfand, when 
she ibkedhim for a |dea^;,ofi' the 4 delity of his 
employers, offered hk fe'selection of six out 
<ff twelve hosteges, the \cMldren the first 
fiimiiies^in Scotland*vi; a . ; 

It chanced that one moroingj it an early hour, 
Maitland was'seen to enter the lodgings of 
Throckmorton. Ihe circumstance awakened 
Dec. 20 , the suspicion Of Giltes de Noailles^ the iBVench 


“ Sadler, i. 569.603.—Several writers have given Maitland cre¬ 
dit for the ability displayed in this paper. -They little knew' that 
it was in reality the composition of Cecil. I’his minister having 
communicated it to the queen, sent it to Sadler, with instructions 
to conceal the real author, and tp'induce the Scotfe, “ by practice,” 
to adtmt it for their own. Aware, however, ttot Sadler might 
find it diificult tn reconcile those passages which contained pro¬ 
testations of allegiance to Mary, with the known intention of the 
parties to deprive her of the crown,'he observes, " The allowance 
" of fher dutyes to the quen is fiere thought necessary both for 


“ tsontentation of the world, and for the*honour of the quene’s 
“ majes^e^ and therefore, whatsoever the Scots may be com- 
" pelled to do hereafter in Uiat belialf, this seemetli very probable 
« for the'pr'e^t.'’ Ibid. 873. Sadlernow began V to practice." 
He wrote a copy, and shewed it to Jdaitian^as.lM owmcPtoposi- 
tlon, when that envoy passed throu^fRerwick on his way to Lon¬ 
don.' He was induced to write it, he said, ly his desire to aid 
teds; Mid as he was wellacquaiiited with the dispft*in«n of 
,i^ifri«t^;beha4 h|»tiiyteowu together sndt.fswroents as he 
m^e.imnrMsion on.Wimnd.. Maitland, whether 
f^^au^pecikd ihe'diti^'dr w itew petition) ac- 

lojflwh^ Aatitrwai pSeferabb! to 'that whit* te. bad btonght 

sentedSVtoihe'fii^. JbiC OOii. Of&is paper she'afterwards 
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ambassador, who immediately'demanded, both CHAP, 
from the gueen and from the council, an expla- 
nation of Idie warlike preparations in the river 
and in the northern counties. ' Elizabeth assured 
him of her determination to maintain the peace 
of Cateau: and as a proof of her sincerity, 
wished that the? curse of heaven might light on 
the head of that pringe, who should be the first 
to violate it. The councib replied, that Francis 
and Mary, b^ assuming the style and arms of 
England, had*fumished ample ground for appre¬ 
hension: and that while the French monarch 
continued to recruit his forces, both at home 
and in Scotland, they should be wanting in their 
duty, if they did not advise the queen to prepare 
for the defence of her own dominions. Nqailles, 
however, was not deceived. He denounced the 
hostile intention of the English cabinet to his 
sovereign, and to the queen regent ofScotland.^^ 

The associated lords, 'encouraged, by theihcF.nr;- 
sermons of Knox, and the Assurances of Cecil, 
had called a general meeting at Stirling, But Frith. 
Stifling ivas 'suddenly taken by a detachment Dec. 27, 
from thegafrison 6 ^ Leith. Thence the loyalists 
penetrated into Fifeshire, burning the houses, 
and ra'vaging the i^ds of their adversaries. The' 
flames spread' to Ifinghorn,, KirfJcaldJ^,, and iseo. 
DysarL 'Arran and;,the lord* James were com- 
pelled th shrink from ’the appioaCK of a 

!. ! I ' ' ' • ' . " I II II I 

Forks,, 281 . ' 

2:c2,.’ 
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CHAP, enemy; and the repeated promises of succour 
from England, bj daily adding to tljeuv disap*- 
pointment, added to theirodistress. , At length 
the royalists, followed at, a distance by Arran, 
directed their mdh:h to St. Andrew’s; and were 
Jan, 23 . winding tound the, protpontpry of Kjngcraig, 
when a fleetln the offing was descried advancing 
with crowded sails towards the, shore. j The two 
armies immediately halted: j every ,eye was fixed 
on the sight: the 3 cots hailed, J;he promised 
succours from England: their adversaries flat¬ 
tered themselves with the long expected arriyal 
of D’Elbceuf from France. In.ashort time the 
nearest ships displayed the English colours; 
three small vessels belonging to the .regent were 
captured; and the guns of the fieet were pointed 
against the royalists,; The latter immediately 
began to retrace .tfieir steps: and it is a,proof 
of their superior discipline that; dufing a.retreat 
of six days through a hostile country, they 
suffered but inconsiderable loss.®*' ■ ; 

False ac- Notwithstanding this act of bostility. Elizabeth’ 
ite object, affected great anxiety for jtpe preservation of 
peace: '^arid'the taslc of Vindicating the conduct 
the English adnairal, deyollV^d op the 
dulte td^NorfoUr; wboimw rqsidedpn.tlietediers 
with -ttie title of'the queefi’s* lieutenant ‘in ffae 
north:.:,, ‘the 

rivdr forthe..expres!i puipose of aiding theiScots,®" 

i rtr“ «Vi '> MU ' ) I I . ,. » . i n 
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and had taken 6 n board six hundred arquebusiers, CHAP, 
to be opposed to the regular troops of the 
royaHsts; yet it was pretended that he.had no’ 
other object than to convoy a-fleet of victuallers 
to Berwick; that the violence 0/the weather had 
driven him into the Frith; and that the jealousy 
or the mistake of the French comm*anders who 
fired on him from the' batteries at I^eith, Brunt- 
island, and Inchkeith, had compelled him to 
make reprisals in'his own defence. This specious, 
but unfounded tale, was even embodied into an jan, 2s. 
official dispatch, and authenticated by the sig¬ 
natures of the duke and his council.®® But 
Noailles Was too well informed of the real fact; 
he exclaimed against so impudent a falsehood; 
and extorted from Cecil, after many delays and 
evasions, a commission to inquire into the 
conduct of Winter.®’ The French court, how- 
-—^^-*—,--- 


“The signatures are ofTho. Norfolk, H. Westmorlihd, W. Da- 
cre, T. Wharton, Ilaff, Sadleyr, F. Lecke. Haynes, i. 231. In a 
pdvate letter, the, duke acknowledges that the earl of Westmorland, 
and the lords Wharton and Daqre, were not in the secret, but sup¬ 
posed the, bccount to be true* Ibid. 233. ' , • 

Tliis cofnraissiou is directed to th*e duke: ot'^oBblk, and 
Bspresses, the queep’spersifssion that Winter “ wold not committ 
“ any thing that shuld be any hreach of the peaefe." Ibiil. 258, 
Thh)ckmortonl bn his retarn to’France, acted with equal deceit.' 
W^ , the , card inal pf . Lorr^n.TOmpl^^ cfWiiiter’s ocnduct; 
“ I P^ebpnded iguoi^e’e, apd ^id tha.t if Mr. Wjnter did cflntpiry, 
“ io th’ahiitye, he might be assured,’)! was without yuer majestie’? 
‘^cothtiiiatideraent," For^^, i. 335. ,C^il, in a raemorkl tij the 
king of Spain; .has recourse 'to- a dWerertl falsehood-. He thus 
accounts for the expedition imder WiStqr, and the, formed 
under*dji!''di^^'of Norfolk : “ Ut verum fatefun^ (bjhheSque qui 
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CHAT. evcT, tliought it more dignified to be ' content 
'—TPith tMs appearance of justice, than to demand, 
wiflioui;being able to enforce,' satisfaction: tke 
inquiry was dro^^t and the English fleet ccwn- 
tinued to ride trmmj^ant in the Frith. 

Attempt The queen hisd been drawn into the contest 
^wuwar* Step by own judgrnent and 

in France, inciin^ion. At first shs consented only to 
furnish money: foen het fleet Was seni into the 
Frith, but ostenably for a legltiin^e purpose: 
next we shall see her condescending to that, 
from which her pride had hitherto fecoilCd, and 
concluding a formal treaty with the subjects of 
another lovereign. The principal inducCrtient 
was her knowledge of the projects cherished by 
the factious in France. Scarcely was the corpse 
of Henry II. laid iii the grave,^when Cecil 
xindertddk to excite in that eofthtry dissensions 
Mtailw to'those, which he had fdffldnted in 
Setraahd; ^ by arming the princes of the blood, 
and-the ipfortners, againgt tlieir new monarch, 
1550 . Francis'HI'^'By hw msti^tions Thifockfottrton 
solidity a/p^vatn^ fo Afitoine de 

:So^ofo‘^eitituW’kin|WNava£rref w was 

known th fevdur the j^fortned dnetrtnes. •^ey 

m'tt ia||be ‘foTO bf Sfr Deiraf- at ^fe how of 

• h'iA. 
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, The ambassador, in general terms, CHAP, 
stated to t^e king “the esteem of the queen for 
“ his virtues, her wish, to form an. alliance mth 
“ him for the honour of God and the advance- 
“ ment of true religion, and h^r hope that, hy 
“mutually assisting each other, they might 
“ prevent their enemies from taking'any advan- 
tage^ against God, or his cause, or either of 
“ themselves as his ministers.” Though Antoine 
understood the object of this hypocritical cant, 
he answered with caution; that he should be 
happy to have so illustrious an ally in so sacred 
a cause: but that for greater security he would 
correspond directly with the queen herself.® In 
a few days the young king intrusted to the duke 
of Guise and the cardinal of Lorrain, the uncles 
of his queen, the chief offices in the government. 

The ambition of the princes of the blood was 
disappointed: the king of Navarre, his brother 
the prince of Conde, and the aoimiral Coligni, 
Dandelot, and the cardinal of Chastillon, Jthe 
three nephews of the constable Montmorenci, 
formed associ^ion;. and the reformers 
thropglmut-FraBc’e were secretly/solifited to 
.support Jt was to jnform the 
qp^,pf thiafjdews tmd resources, that Throck¬ 
morton had come tp England*: and he was 
fo]^,wed by La Ronaudje, who had^ac^epfed the dm. 
-^i^efouspostofaii^arm t^^ader 

. . .. ft I * I I ■ »I| !■ l il i f i i ft aiii n M 
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c^p. of tlje insurgents. That adventurer soon re- 
turned, t)ie bearer from .Elizabetli of wishes for 
their ,success,0and, promises of support: men 
were secretly levied among the professors of the 
ne.w doctrines inVery province of.France; and 
a day was appointed iwhen they should rendez¬ 
vous in the vicinity of the court, surprise the 
king and the queen, murder the cardinal and 
the duke of Guise, and place the government 
in tlie hands of the princes of the blood.i It was 
at this moment that the duke of Norfolk received 
SfL to conclude a treaty with the. Scottish 

Scots. lords at Berwick. 'I’liough the French ambas¬ 
sadors offered to withdraw their forces from 
JScptland with the exception of a few companies, 
^nd to refer the matters in dispute between the 
and their sovereign to the arbitration 
of Elizabeth herself, the duke was ordered to 
m. 27 , prpcj^d; ;nnd it vas,„stipulated that the queen 
## ,ri®aintain ,au English', array m Scotland 
flench weye, expelled ffom that kingdom, 
llie !,Scpts should never ;oonsent to the 

'#P#el^Mth;.foui» thAUsaiid men in ithecase 

Declara¬ 
tion 

a»ainstthe 

liuus^r. 

Guise. ; 

March 15, 


of invasirav and-should give her hosttges for 

?^«^/^\W$p.:qpuspwacy. in,France burst 
^rthi bqij-.w^^s iidefeated by the vigqqf of the 

in, lie 
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conflict: and most of the other leaders were 
taken and executed. At this intelligence Eliza- <— 
beth began to waver* but she was assured that 
a civil war would inevitably follow. Throckmor¬ 
ton urged her not to forfeit the golden oppor¬ 
tunity ; and the lords of the council solicited March ki. 
permission to commence^hostilities on' the fol¬ 
lowing grounds; because, it was jUst to repel 
danger; honourable to relieve the oppressed; 
necessary to prevent the union of Scotland with 
France, and profitable to risk a small sum for 
the attainment of that, which afterwards-must 
cost a greater price.®^ The day after the pre- March u. 
sentation of this memorial appeared a most ex¬ 
traordinary .state paper, entitled a declaration of 
peace, but intended a.s a justification of w^r. It 
made a di.stinction between the French king and 
queen, and their ministers. The former were 
the friends of Elizabeth, who strictly forbade any 
injury to be offered to their subjects: the latter 
were her enemies, and to defeat their ambitious 
views she bad taken up arms, and would not lay 
them, down, till ^had expelled eyerjjFrench 
soldierfrom=the realm of ^Gotland.® The duke March 28 . 

' For'bes, ij'390-S9e., , , • 

" Hayoes, i. 2fi8. It is a poor rwenge,^’ said theTardinal of 

Lpnaiii been used of late by your 

“ pMcbmation in England agai^ist ray brother,andjDe; biif 
“ take\t,'that it is not the gueene’s doi^, but Mper^wasjon df 
“'direw f'ei^re'aboilt het r’anll, as I trust to see sbortlye that she 
« woU be better advised, so hoptF Aat er it,,be lortg, Ae wll 
“put her hand to punysh,them fur gyving her such advice, 

Forbes,483. The original of the proclamaiwn is in Cecil's hand- 
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CHAP. ofNorfolk^ who fa^ eoUectsed so araay on the 
bordeBS, ieoromitted it to &e care of Icrd Grayt 
the Soots and iSn^ifeh Joitted i fuad the combined 
Apriie. forcea sat dom« .before the faitrenchments of 
Leith; But the opera^ons of the siege were 
paraly*^ by the uresolute ajid„ contradictory 
humoOTS of ihe queeh.! wrote to the gene¬ 
rals to prefer negoci^ODL'iso arms: rejected a 
new p^^iof accommodation ; permitted the 
French eiiwiy t6 treat with the“Scottidi lords'; 

Failure of ordered the a ege to be pushed With vigow; and 
IfS! then .JteproachOd her ministers with having ex¬ 
torted her consent to thatj ivhich she foresaw 


must endi in failure and dfisgrace; ^ Her predic¬ 
tions were verified. The besiegers made their 
approadies without judgment; their batteries 
Mays, were ill-served, and dl-directed: and, when the 
assaulttw made,:'one of the. storming parties 


Negocia- 

tioD. 


lost its way, the other, foufid the scaling ladders 
too shOTt-** t More than a diousand men pferished 
in the advance and th^ retreat.*® . ” , 

'Hiis ciieok put an end to the war. The 
queeaoi a^liylded hqr own foresight: and, though 
|j|er|kite^j^y,debfite ^th the secretary she cpn- 
«wited4o;rmnforce,<,^e army, still inasted 

that'hd jlfeuld' pi^ td'Scotlend, and extin- 

fiame I whicE Itib' h^ 
hiatfc '<i:H48ubm with.an e»il grace; 
andi tdAWtehf the 
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absence, set out on his’ unwelcome mission, witJi CHIE. 
Wotton for his colleagues At; Newcastle they 
joined the French, dnvoys, Randan and Mont- 
uc} and at Berwick signed a pjeliminary treaty. 

But by this time the royalists had suffered a se- Jun« u. 
vereloss in t^e death of the queen regent, a 
prmeess of distinguished talents and modeaw- 
tion, who had sacrificed the health tff her body 
and the peace of her mind in support of the inte¬ 
rests of her daii-gbter. During her indisposition 
she was received within the castle of Edinburgh 
by the humanity of the lord Erskinc, who held 
that fortress by a commission from the three 
estates, and professed^to observe themoStsci'u- 
pulous neutrality during the contest. From her 
deathhbed Mary sent for the chiefs of tire two Juneio. 
opposite parties, recommenced to their care 
the weal of the kingdom, and the rights of the 


” Sw Cecil’s letters in Forbes, “ The qyeett's mJijestie renew. 
" eth the opinion of Cassandra-rGoi trieth us with many difficit]- 
" ties. Thequeen’s majestienever liketh this matter ofScotland : 
'‘you know wfa'athangeth thereuppon. Weak'hearted men, ami 
" flattws vUl follow that my—1 havehkd sueh a tonlieitt herein 
“ with the queen's raqjestie as an ague ijuth not in five 8ls so much 
“ abated—WHat will follow of my going 1 know hot; but I fear 
'* the-success, quia the queen's majestie, is so eril flisiwscd to the 
“ malWi" Forbes, i. 4S4, 45*, 4.^6. 460. 60p. peTord Jqltft. 
Gray feats the Influence of the Philippians during the'abseuce of 
Cecil. ‘By Phili|ipians heimeaas Arufidel, Parry, Petreand Masim| 
Hay»es, 2511 but, KiHygrew pronounces theto’ bl>hoirest meh, 
djefpiption jPleitibrqk^dCIjhle^ii)y^(^i. 

iofbe^ 1 601 . 'They were called Phib>pians,'^ku 8 ?^|^ilij» had 
rerov«ww4^ with Kizabeth bn lier 
the reb|»,ijf’«>Qthwprijtce. 
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CHAP, sovereign, and saluting each of the lords, anti 
giving her hand to the commoners, she publicly 
forgave every injurywhich'she had received, and 
asked forgiveness of those whom she had of- 
.iiinc 11. fended. The next day she expired, regretted by 
the catholics and the royalists, and esteemed by 
her very opponents. Knox alone was found to 
pour the venom of his slander over her grave."'* 
Treaty be- The French commissioners had been em- 
Mary'and po^vei’cd to grant an amnesty t’o the insurgents, 
the Scots, provided they would return to their duty. The 
oflFer was accepted : but at the same time de¬ 
mands were made, which, while they left a nomi¬ 
nal superiority to Francis and Mary, tended to 
transfer the exercise of the royal authority to the 
lords'of the congregation. At first, Montluc 
and Randan defended with spirit the rights of 
the crowji: but necessity compelled them to 
submit to more than thcii- powers would justify: 
•iiily G, and it wAs ultimately agreed, that after the re¬ 
moval of the French troops, with the exception 
of a small garrison in Dunbar, and another in 
Iiichke^th, convention ef ^the three estates 
should be held; that out of twenty-four persons 
named by the convention, the queen should 
select seven, the estates five,^ to be intrusted 
with ‘the govertiment of the realm; that none 
but. natives ^ould hold the great offices of the 

“ Itisuot easy to eaplain how Robertson (i. 139. edit. 1791) 
ctmlil mia^nterprrt, as be has done, the expressions of Lesley in cle^ 
sciibrog the deaUi of the queen, ■ Lesley, Hist. 
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crown; and that the king and queen should CHAP, 
neither declare war nor conclude peace without ^ . 

the consent of the esUvtes. To thqsc conditions, 
humbling as they werCj was appended a demand 
that the new worship should T)e established- 
But on this point the commissioners refused to 
yield: Cecil himself condemned the' fanaticism 
of the zealots ; and it wasf reserved for Maitland 
to pacify them with a promise, that a deputa¬ 
tion, named by the convention, should lay this 
request before Francis and Mary."" 

At the same time another treaty was in pro- Between 
gress between the French and the English com- Eiizibeti? 
missioners. The evacuation of Leith, and the 
removal of the foreign* troops olfered no diffi¬ 
culty: but Ceeil demanded the restoration of 
Calais as an indemnity for the injury offered 
to Elizabeth by the assumption of her title; 
and moreover an express ratification of the 
treaty lately concluded at l^erwick between the 
duke of Norfolk and the Scottish insurgents. On 
these questions much diplomatic finesse was 
displayed; and the cpnfercnces were repeatedly 
interrupted and resumed, till at leng'th By mi\- 
tual concession a treaty was concluded. Frar.cis jijye. 
and ifary were made to promise that, as the 


69 II Quf travail is more with the lords of Scotland tbi’a with thei 
“ French, I find some su depely perswadedSn the matter of religion, 
“ as nothing can perswade them that may appear to hynder it. My 
“ lortlof Lidyngton (Maitland) Iftlpcdetnuch in this, pr els purely 
“ I see fgjly wQulti hazard the whole." Haynes, i. 333. See, npte-(I> 
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CHAP. English and Irish cro^Tis belonged of right to 
Elizabeth, they would cease to bear the arms, 
or use the style of England and Ireland; the 
question of compensation was referred to the 
equitable decision of the king of Spain; and it 
stipulated that, as the French king and queen 
had made several concessions to their Scottish 
subjects, at the petition of the English queen, 
so they should ratify those concessions, when¬ 
ever the Scots themselves had fulfilled the con¬ 
ditions on which they had been granted.^® 

Refusal to Such was the termination of the Scottish war, 
disgraced the English ministry in the 
estimation of foreign courts, and realized only a 
few of the magnificent piomises made by Cecil 
and his associates. Elizabeth, however, was 
taught to set a high value on the sixth article of 
the peace, by which her right to the English 
crown was recognised, aiyl the Scottish queen 
was debarred from using the title, or bearing the 
Sept. 2, arms, of England and Ireland. She hastened to 
ratify the treaty herself; but her eagerness was 
met with equal reluctance on the part of Francis 
iiad Mary, 'who gi^nded their refiisal on the 
want of authority in their commissioners, and 
the .subsequent misconduct. of their Scottish 
subjetrtl. The. lords of the congregation had 
called fc convention of the estates without the 
'oyal commission; had abolished throughout 


. ” Rym. xV, S9S. Hayaes, i. 354. 
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the realm the worship hitherto established by CHAP, 
law; and had refused compensation to the 
churchmen, who hqjd suffered losses during- the 
late insurrection; three points in direct contra¬ 
diction to the accord of Edinbifrgh.’’' * Tlicy had 
even sent an embassy to Elizabeth, as if they 
possessed the'sovereign authority: and, what 
perhaps proved inorenfFcmsive to the pride of the 
French cabinet, th-at emba’ssy consisted of peers, 
while no more .than a single knight, sir John 
Sandilands, had been deputed to their own 
sovereign. When Throckmorton required that 
Francis and Mary should ratify the treaty, they 
replied, that the Scots had fulfilled no one of Nov. n. 
the conditions of the accord; that they had 
acted as if they formed a republic independent 
of the sovereign; that lilizabeth continued to 
support them in their disobedience; and that 
she had already broken the ancient treaty, by 
admitting into her kingdofn, and intq, her pre¬ 
sence, the deputies of the congregation, without 
the previous consent of their sovereign.” 

In less than a month, Francis, a Weak and Death oi 
sickly prince, died of an imposthume in*the ear. 

By this event, the .near connexion between Dec.s. 
Fraiic’c and Scotland was dissolved: and, as tlje 
dangers conjured up by the je{;.lousy of ,Cecil, 
had now' vanished, ivlary persuaded herself that 
she might assume withoutv molestalion the 


See,note (K). ? pipers, h 18(3, I*?. 
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^HAP. government of her native kingdom. Such, 
'—^ however, was not the design of the English 
ministry. Thpy observed that she might marry 
a second time, and that with a new husband Rcr 
former pretensions might revive, a contingency 
against vthich it was their duty to provide. With 
this view a resolution was taken to prevent, or at 
least to retard, the return of Mary Stuart to Scot¬ 
land. Winter continued to cruise in the Frith : 
^ 156 ^ 1 . ^ and Randolph, the English agent, received in- 
’ structions to remind the lords of the congrega¬ 
tion of their obligations to Elizabeth; to advise 
the conclusion of a perpetual league with Eng¬ 
land during the absence of the queen; and to 
suggest a form of association, which should have 
for its chief object^to compel her to marry one 
of her own subjects. Elizabeth had no reason 
to complain of the backwardness of the Scots: 
Chastelherault, Argyle, Morton, and Gleneairn, 
made her-the tender of their services; Maitland 
promised to betray to Cecil the plans and mo- 
Apriu. tions of Mary and her friends; and the lord 
James,, having proceeded to France to assure 
his sistfer of his attachment and obedience, on 
May*, his return through England advised Elizabeth 
to intercept her on the sea ,and to make her a 
prisoRer.^^ With these noblemen loyalty and 
morality appear to have been empty names. 

”,Haynes, 366. KeitH, 150. App. 94. 

Camden,! 82. Keith, 163.' App. 91. Chalmers, from let- 
Im in the paper office, U.‘2^, 
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Personal interest was their sole object, and in CHAP, 
pursuit of this they cared little whether they 
served their sovereign or her advefsaiy. 

Mary had been left a widow at the age of Mary rc- 
eighteen. She spent the winter'among her ma- mgv'ti.e 
tcrnal relatives in Lorrain, and consdled her 
grief by writing elegies on her departed hus¬ 
band, But the English’ envoys, the carl of 
Bedford, Mewtas, and Throckmorton, allowed 
her little respite with their repeated demands of Jan. 
the ratification of the treaty. To all she made Apni\a. 
the same reply: that, since the death of Fran- June 23 . 
cis, her uncles had refused to give her advice, 
that they might not be said to interfere in the 
concerns of Scotland;'that on a .subject, which 
so deeply affected the rights of her crown and 
her people, she could not be expected to answer 
without the aid of official advisers; but that, on 
her return to her domjnions, she would consult 
the estates, and do whatever they should judge 
reasonable. These refusals irritated Elizabeth: 
they confirmed the suspicions, which had been 
previously suggested by her eounsellocs; and 
when D'Oyselles requested p6rniissidu fiOr Mary 
to pass through England to Scotland, she re- June, 
fusei In a tone of vehemence, and with expres¬ 
sions of reproach, which betrayed the e.xaoerba- 
tion of Her mind. ’Throckmorton soon after- July 20 . 

— -—---—s-; 

” <• So many reasons,” says Cecil, “ liave iniluced us to deny the 
“ request, that I think it shall ie of tlie wise allowed, and of our 
“ friends in Scotland most welcome.’' These reasons were, tliat 

VOli! VII. 3 D 
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CHAP, wards waited on the Scottish queen to justify the 
conduct of his sovcreigu. When Mary saw 
him, she orderpd her attendants to retire: “ that,” 
said she, “ if- like the queen of England I can- 
‘‘ Dot command Tny temper, I may at least have 
“ fewer 'spectators of my weakness.” To his 
reasons she replied: “ your mistress reproaches 
“ me with my youth—it is a defect which will 
“ soon be. cured—but she might reproach me 
“ with my folly, if, young as I am, without hus- 
band or council, I should take on myself to 
“ ratify the treaty. When I have consulted the 
“ estates of my realm, I mil return a reasonable 
“ answer. I only repent that I had the weak- 
“ ness to ask of your sovereign a favour which 
“ I did not want. I came here in defiance of 
“ Edward VI.: I will return to Scotland in defi- 
“ ance of his sister. I want nothing of her but 
“ her friendship; if she choose, she may have 
“ me a loving kinswoman, and a useful neigh- 
“ hour: for it is not my intention to intrigue 
“ with the discontented in her kingdom, as she 
“ intrigues with the discontented in mine.”^® 

She re- The English queen was not unmindM of the 

turns to j . 

Scotland, ^dvice suggested by the lord James, which was 
again inculcated, not only by him, but also by 

“ the very expectation of the queen’s coming had erected upHunt- 
“ ley, BothvteU, Dume, and her other friends, and that the longer 
her adfairs ghuuld har^ in uncertainty, the longer it would be 
<< ere she should have such a match in marriage as might offend 
«tlie English court.” July Ci, 1561. Hardwiels papere, i, 172, 173. 
2 Cabala (sdit. 1«6S), p. 374-379, 
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Morftm and Maitland,'^ and a fleet was col- OHAP. 
lected in^the Downs, for the puri)ose, as was ^.^y' . 
pretended, of cruispig against pirates in the 
narrow seas. Though Mary suspected that it 
had a different object, she did hot allow herself 
to be diverted from her intended voyage. Ac¬ 
companied by three of her uncles, «and several Aug, 1,-,. 


French and Scottish noblemen, she sailed from 
Calais, with two galleys’and four transports. 

As long as the coast remained in view, she fixed 
her eyes on the land, in which she had lived 
from her childhood, and had reigned as queen; 
then stretching out her arms, exclaimed, “Farc- 
“ wel, beloved France, farewcl.” The next day 
a thick fog arose: a propitious circumstance; 
for, though the English admiral fell in wilji the 
squadron, though he captured one of the trans¬ 
ports carrying the earl of Eglington, ancl two 
others laden with the queen’s mules, he did not 
discover, or could not oVertake, the, galleys. 

On the fourth day Mary approached the land of Aug. i J. 
her fathers with mingled emotions of hope and 
apprehension. To disappoint the machinations 

__ -- * * * a I — 


’’ Camden, B2. " I have shown,” say.s Randolph, “ your 

“ honour’s letters unto the lord James, lord Morton, lord Liding- 
“ ton. They wish, as your honour doth, that she might be sUiyed 
“ yet for a space: and, if it were not fur thoir obedience sake, 
“ some of ttiem care not thoi^^h they never.saw her face. *Li^ing- 
“ ton findeth it ever best that she come not: byt if she do come, 
“ to let her know at the first what 5he^»*hall find, which is due 
“ obedience and willing service, if she embrace Christ, and desire 
“ to live in peace with her neijfhboura” Robertson, App. Vol. i, 
N". V. 
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cHAY. of her enemies, she had arrived a fortnight be- 
. i fore the appointed time. ‘ ..No preparations were 
made for her reception: bnt the whole popula¬ 
tion, nobles, clergy, and people, poured to Leith 
to , testify their allegiance to their young and 
beautiful' sovereign. Her fears were dispelled: 
with a glad" and lightsome heart she mounted 
her palfrey; and entered' the capital amidst 
the shouts and congratulations of her subjects. 
It was to her a day of joy and -happiness; per¬ 
haps the only one that she was destined to ex¬ 
perience in Scotland."® 

Elizabeth’s Before I conclude this chapter, I may call the 
suitors, attention of the reader to the private history of 
Elizabeth in the commcriccmcnt of her reign. 
Her repeated asseverations that she preferred the 
■state of celibacy to that of marriage, obtained 
but little credit. Under her sister such language 
might be dictated by policy: at present it might 


Camden, i. 82. Lesley, 535. Gocdall, i. 17C. .Combining the 
hostile behaviour of the English fleet with the advice so frequently 
given to Elizabeth to stay the coming of Mary to Scotland, we can 
hardly doub;, any more than her contAiporaries did, that the real 
objectwas po cocduct the Scottish queen to England. Probably the 
instructions given to the admiral were like those formerly given to 
Winter, tiJ seek and invent pretexts for hostilities. As the attempt 
did not succeed, it was necessary todeny it. Elizabeth wrote to Mary, 
that she had sent a few barks to sea, to cruise after certain Scottish 
pirates," at the requeq^ of the kingj of Spain, (Keith, 181, 182. 
Eobtrtson, App.yii.) and Cecil wrote to Throckmorton, “that 
“ the queen’s majesty'%; ships that were on the seas, to cleanse 
“ them from pirates, saw her and saluted her galleys; and staying 
“her ships, examined th am gently. One they detained as vehe- 
“ tnently suspected of pifaey.'' Hardwick papers, i, 176. 
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serve to free her from the addresses of those CHAP, 
whom slip disliked. But no man would bclie^tc 
that she spoke herjcal sentiments: and there 
were many, both among foreign princes and na¬ 
tive subjects, whose vanity or ambition aspired 
to the honour of marrying the queen of England. 

1 ". Of foreign princes the first? was Philip rhiiii>. 
of Spain. His ambassa'dor, the duke of Fcria, 
made the proposal when ’he congratulated her 
on her aceessioH. Elizabeth wais surprised and 
perplexed. She remembered, with thankfulness, 
her former obligations to Philip: and was aware, 
that with him for her husband, she had no rea¬ 
son to fear the exertions of France in favour of 
Mary Stuart. But,'on the other hand, she 
had always disapproved of his marriagci with 
Mary; she intended to abolish the religion 
which he supported; and, as he was related in 
the same degree of ^affinity to her, as Henry 


VIH. had been to Catharine, she could not mar¬ 
ry him without acknowledging that her mother 
had been the mistress, not the wife, of her father. 
She returned a civil but evasive answer. ^ Her 
confidants, however, were not withoGt solicitude. 
She often spoke of Philip in terms of esteem, 
praised his persop and his talents, and ordered 
his picture to be placed in her bed-clujinber. 
But the king w^a§ a fover from poUcy more than 
affection; and in a few weplvs he contracted a 
marriage with a daughter of Fiance. 


” Citmden, i. iiS, 30- He resigned to Elizabeth all his right to 
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CHAP. 2°. Tlic place of Philip was supplied by his 
v . epusin Charles of Austria, son to the emperor 
Austria r'erdinand. The family connexions of the prince 
promised equaj support against the rivalry of 
Francis and Mary; to his person, talents, and 
acquirements, no objection could be adduced : 
but his religion opposed, if not in the opinion of 
the queen, at least in thtit of her counsellors, 
an insuperable obstacle to his suit. Elizabeth’s 
vanity was indeed flattered, alid she intimated 
a wish to see the archduke in England. It was 
generally understood, that he had resolved to 
visit his intended bride under an assumed cha¬ 
racter : and, in foreign courts, an idea prcvail- 
r.i'). tl^at the marriage was actually concluded : 
but tile emperor conceived it beneath his dignity 
to proceed with so much precipitancy, and 
opened a ncgociation, w'hich defeated his own 
purpose. Though he w^as induced to with¬ 
draw his 'flrst demand of a church for the cele¬ 
bration of the catholic service in London; 
though he consented that Charles should, on 
occasioES of ceremony, alter'd the queen to the 
protestant worship; still he insisted that his 
son should possess a private chapel for his own 
use, and that of his catholic fanlily. , To this it 
was replied, that the laws qf the realm, allowed 
of no other than the established liturgy: and 
that the couscien'ee of the queen forbade her 


the valuable jewels, whiclt,lle had presented to his lale wife, (Phi- 
lupater, 72.) and she, to the day of her death, kept his picture by 
the side of her bed. Ballard's Ladies, p. 2 IT. 
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to connive at the celebration of an idolatrous CHAP, 
worship. ^ So uncourteous an answer cooled the 
ardour of the young- prince, and offended the 
father: at the death of Francis, Charles turned 
his attention towards the widow^ queen of Scot¬ 
land : and the subject was dropped without any 
expression of dissatisfaction by eitl),cr party.™ 

3“. While the Austriainwas thus preferring his Eiir ni 
suit, arrived in England, John, duke of Finland, 
to solicit the haod of the queen for his brother Sejit. 37 . 
Eric, king of Sweden. He was received with 
royal honours, and flattered with delusive hopes, on. 
To the queen he paid incessant attention: 
sought to win the good will of her fivvourites 
by his affability and presents; and as fie went 
to court, usually threw money among the popu¬ 
lace, saying that he gave them silver, but the 
king would give them gold. To Eric, a pro- 
testant, no objection could be made on the 
ground of religion ; finding, however, that his 
suit made little progress, he grew jealous of his 
brother, and recalling him, confided his in¬ 
terests to the eare of an ambassador. At the 
same time he sent to Elizabeth eighteen piebald 
horses, and several chests of bullion, with an 
intimation, that he would quickly follow in 
person to lay his heart at her fegt. The queen 
had no objection to the present; but to relieve 
herself from the expense ayd ehibaitassment 

> • 

Strype, i. 15fl. Haynes, 310. 


“ Camden, 53. 
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CHAP, of a visit, she requested him, for his o\vn sake, 
V—to postpone his journey; till the time when she 
could make up her min(j, to enter into matri¬ 
mony. That time never came: his patience 
was exhausted: and he consoled himself for his 
disappointment by inarryiiijif a lady who, thoug^h 
unequal in^ rank to Elizabeth, could boast of 
superior beauty, and repaid his choice by the 
sincerity of her attachment.®' 

d ud'"'* of power of Eric, induced 

jteiii. the king of Denmark to set up a rival suitor 
in the person of Adolphus duke of Holstein. 
The prince was young, handsome, and (Avhich 
oialted him more in the eyes of Elizabeth) a 
^^15^0. soldier and a conqueror.® ’ On his arrival he was 
■ received with honour, and treated with peculiar 
kindness. He loved and was beloved.'*' llie 
queen made him knight of the garter: she 
granted him a pension for life: still she could 
not be iqjduccd to take him for her husband, 
of AiTail While Charles, and Eric, and Adolphus, 

Sadler, i. 50r. Hardwick papers, i. 113, 174. Camd. i. 
07. Stryfe, i. 192—104, 234. 230. Tilt- whole court was thrown 
into confusion in .Septemher, 1501, by the intelligence that he was 
actually on his voyage. The instructions issued in consequence 
are amusing. See them in Haines, i. 370. 

“ Dithiiiarsis nuper debellatis. Camd. i. 09. 

Sool conclude from Peyto’s letter to Throckmorton. “There 
" goetli a whisperyng that he is a sueter, and as the Italfon saeth, 

" molto aniartellaio. If the fyrst be avowable, I doubt not of the 
“ last: for it is a consequent of force respectyng the parties: as 
" youe,,I dare say, will aqree tlicrein with me.” Forbes, i, 443. 
May 9, 1560. 
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thus openly contended for the hand, or rather 
the crowi-^ of Elizabeth, they were secretly op- '—^ 
posed by a rival, whose pretensi^ons were the 
more formidable, as they received the united 
support of the secretary and ot the secretary’s 
wife.'*''- This rival was the carl of Arrart, whose 
zeal for the g'ldry of God had been stimulated 
with the hope of an earthly reward in the mar¬ 
riage of the queen. During the war of the re¬ 
formation he had displayed a courage and con¬ 
stancy, which left all his associates, with the 
exception perhaps of the lord James, tar behind 
him ; and, as soon as the peace was concluded, 
he presumed to apply for the expected recom- 
nenseof his services. • The carls of Morton and i'-ea. 
Glencairn, and Maitland, as the deputies ot the 
Scottish parliament, solicited Elizabeth to marry 
the earl of Arran, whose father was presump¬ 
tive heir to the Scottish crown. With her usual 
atfectation she replie'd: that she wa^ content 
with her maiden state, and that God had given 
her no inclination for marriage. Yet the sud¬ 
den departure of the ambassadors deeply of¬ 
fended her pride'. She complained tltat while 
kings and princes persevered for months and 
years’ in their suit, the Scots did not deign 
to urge their requests a second .timc.“^ 4^s for 
Arran, Ivhether it w^rc owing to his disappomt- 


See the letters to her from Maitland, Melville, and Arran, in 

Haynes, S59. 302, 3C3. Keith, 156. Haynes,361. 
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ment or to some other cause, he fell into a 
deep melancholy, which ended in the loss of 
his reason. 

From foreign princes we may turn to those 
among the queen’s subjects, who, prompted by 
their hopes, or seduced by her smiles, flattered 
themselves with the expectation'of ivinning her 
consent. The first of these was sir William 
Pickering. He could not boast of noble blood: 
nor had he exercised any higher charge than 
that of a mission to some of the petty princes of 
Germany. But the beauty of his person, his 
address, and his taste in the polite arts, attracted 
the notice of the young queen; and so lavish 
was she of her attention to this unexpected 
favourite, that for some weeks he was considered 
by the courtiers as her future consort. But 
Pickering was soon forgotten: and if disparity 
of age could have been compensated by political 
experience and nobility of descent, the earl of 
Arundel had a better title to the royal preference. 
For some years that nobleman persevered in his 
suit, to the disquietude of^his conscience, and 
the disparagement of his fortune. He was by 
persuasion a catholic, but, to please the queen, 
voted in favour of the reformation: he posseSsfid 
considerable astates, but inv’olved himself in 
debt by expensive presents, and by entertain¬ 
ments given to l^is sovereign and her court. 
When at length hg could no longer serve her 
politico, or minister to her amusements, ishe 
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cast him off, and treated him not only with CHAP, 
coldness, but occasionally with severity.”’ 

The man who made the deepest and most vicht-rt 
lastinfj impression on her hearj;, was the lord 


Robert Dudley, who had been attainted with 
his father the duke of Northumberland, for the 
attempt to remove Elizabeth as well as Mary 
from the succession. ' He had, however, been 
restored in blood, and frequently employed by 


the late queen: under the present he met with 
rapid preferment, was appointed master of the 
horse, and soon afterwards, to the surprise of 
the public, installed knight of the garter. The 
queen and Dudley became inseparable coinpa- r.-.o. 
nions. Scandalous reports were whispered, and 
believed at home; in foreign courts it .was 
opehly said, that they lived together in adul¬ 
terous intercourse."^ Dudley had married the 


“ lie was 47 years old at tlie queen's accession, i'rom papers 
HI Haynes, (304, 305) it appears, tlmt he was the great rival nl 
Dudley. In 1505, he triivellcil to the hatlis at Tadiia, lur rclifil fnmi 
the gout. On his return he went to court m the hrst coach, anil 
presented to the queen the first pair of silk stockings thjt had hecii 
seen in England. Afterwards he fell into'disgrace Ihr his participa¬ 
tion in the design of marrying the duke of Norfolk to the queen of 
Scots;.apd from that time till his death, (Feh. 28, loBO,) was almo.st 
always confined by order of the council to his house; not, as far as 
appears, for any real offence, but as a dangerous person, bu account 
of his opposRion to the design* of the ministers. 

t« I assure you. sir, tides folks are brode i^owthej, wh re I 
■■ speke of oon to much in favour as the^ esieene . .To tell you 
- wlut I conceyve ; as I count the slawnder most false,» a you g 

■< princess canne not be to ware.” Uhaloiier to Cecil, Dee.<5, 
1569. Haynes, 213. 
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and heiress of sir John Robesarfc; but 
that lady was not permftted to appear- at court; 
her lord allotted for hor residence a lonely 
mansion called Cumnor, in llcrkshirc, where 
s^e suddenly died by an accidental fall, if we 
credit f oster, the tenant of the house; but under 
such suspicious circumstances, as convinced the 
public that she had been murdered. I’he fate 
of this unfortunate woman was generally con¬ 
sidered as a preparatory step to a marriage 
between the queen and her favourite.*^ To 
silence such reports, some judicial investigation, 
probably a coroner’s inquest, was ordered; and 
the result was a declaration that the death of 
lady Dudley had been the effect of accident. 
Immediately the report of the marriage revived : 
it was believed that the queen had solemnly 
pledged her word to Dudley; and even a lady 
of the bed-chamber was named as witness to 
the contract.®^ Par’r}^ the treasurer of the 

“ Lever, one of the preacliers, wrote to Knollis and Cecil to 
make inquiry into the matter, because, “ here in these partes 
“ seemeth unto me to be a grevous and dangerous suspition and 
“ niutterirg of'ethe death of her that was foe wife of my lord Robert 
“ Dudlie." Haynes, 362. Throckmorton also wrote to Cecil, 
“ The bruits be so brim, and so maliciously reported here, touching 
“ the marriage of the lord Robert, and tjie death of his wife, tliat 1 
“ know not where to turn me, nor what countenance to bear.’’ 
Hardwick papers, i.'fel. , 

“ Mary Stuat•t,^ detailing the report of lady Shrewsbury, writes 
to Elizabeth; qu'un, auquel elle disoit que vous aviez faict promesse 
de mariage devant une dame de vostre chambre, uvoit cousche 
infinies foys auvecques voas avec loute la licence et privaulte, qui 
£e peut user entre mari el femme, Murdin, 
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household, declared in its favour: and Cecil 
and his fticnds, though they condemned the 
measure, had not the, courage to express their 


disapprobation. As a last resource, they trusted 
to the ingenuity of Throckmorton, who under¬ 


took the delicate and hazardous office. 'He did 


not, indeed, open his mind to his sovereign as 
he had done to Cecil ;• bu’t he adopted the safer 
expedient of attributing his own sentiments to 
others, and then ■communicated them to Eliza¬ 
beth, as a painful duty imposed on him by the 
charge which he held. With this view his 
secretary Jones came to England, and obtained 
permission to detail to thfc queen in private, the 
real or pretended remaVks of the Spanish and 
Venetian ambassadors respecting her projected 
union with Dudley, and the inlamous character 
of that nobleman. She listened to the messenger 
with patience, sometirpes bursting into a laugh, 
sometimes covering her face with her hands. 
In conclusion, she told him that he had come on 
an unnecessary errand; that she was already 
acquainted with every thing that he hy.d said; 
and that she had couvintlng "proof dt the inno¬ 
cence of her favourite, in regard to the lepoited 
murder of his wife."* What impression this 
conference may have made oix her miod, is 

« See the letters of .Tones in the Har4«ick papers. As to the 
ileathipf laily DnJlcy, she said, “that he 'was then in the Murh and 
“ none of hb at the attempt at His wifefc liouse; and that it tell out 
“ as should neither touch his honesty nor'her honour.' Ibid. 105. 
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PH^, unknown: the marriage was postponed; but 
V-V-—» several years elapsed 'before the design was 
entirely abandoned.^ 


*' Six months after this conversation Cecil ordered Throckmorton 
to'sendoveraFrenchgoldsmith.withaigrettes, chains, bracelets,&c. 

to be bought by the queen and her ladies: on which he observes : 
« what is meant in it, I know not: whether for that which many 
look for, or the coming in of ■^the Swede: but, as for me, I can see 
“ no certain disposition in her majesty for any marriage; and any 
“ other likelihood doth not the principal here find, which causeth 
him to be perplexed.” Hard, papers, i; 172. As late as April, 
1566, Cecil wrote these reasons against‘the marriage with Dudley. 
1. That the kingdom would gain nothing by it. 2. That the slanders 
respecting them will be thought true. 3. That he would seek to 
promote his friends. 4. That he is suspected of the death of his 
wife. 5.1 hat he is in debt. 6. That he would prove unkind and 
jealous. Haynes, 444. 
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CHAP. V. 


KM^ABETH AIDS THE FRENPn HUGUENOTS—PROCEEDINGS OP 
PARLIAMENT — PENAL STATUSES AOAI.NST CATHOLICS— 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLE?—PACIFICATION IN FRANCE—RE¬ 
TREAT OF THE ENGLISH—ELIZABETH PROPOSES TO .MARY 
STUART TO MARRY DUDLEY—SUB MARRIES DARNLEY— 
ELIZABETH FIXES ON THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES FOR HER HUS¬ 
BAND-REJECTS HIM-ASSASSINATION OF RICCIO—DIRTU OF 

JAMES-PETITION TO ELIZABETH TO MARRY—HER HNINTEL- 

LIGIBLE ANSWER-ASSASST,NATION OF DAKNLKY—TRIAL AND 

ACQUITTAL OF BO'iTIWELL — MARRIAGE OF MARY WITH 
BOTIIWELL. 

In the preceding' chapter I have noticed the cilAB. 
commencement of that connexion, which, alter 
the death of Henry li., silbwisted bctjvccn the 
English government and the Huguenots of war lo 
France. The failure of the attempt to surprise ' 
the court at Amboise, had broken their projects: 
and the origin of the conspiracy was clearly 
traced to the king of Navarre and his brother 
the prince of Conde. These princes, by the 
unexpected death of Francis II., we* .saved 
from the punishment which probably awaited 
them: the queen mother obtained the regency; 
and the king of Nav£^rre was appointed lieute¬ 
nant-general of the kingdom, during the mino- 
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CHAP, rity of Charles IX. The two reli^ous parties 
' that divided the nation, now ranged themselves 
under‘their respective chiefs: the catholics 
under the constable Montmorenci, the duke 
of Guise, and the marshal St. Andr6; the Cal¬ 
vinists under the prince of Cond6, the admiral 
Coligni and Dandelot, both nephews of the 
constable. The former, after the conferences at 
Poissy, were joined by the king of Navarre, 
and the queen regent, witk her son : the latter 
were urged to draw the sword against their op¬ 
ponents, by the English ambassador Throck¬ 
morton, to whose insidious counsels and pro¬ 
mises of support, the duke of Guise attributed 
all the calamities which followed.^ In the 
beginning of March, tlie flames of war burst 
out in almost every province of France. The 
lieutenant-general secured Paris for the king: 
the prince of Condi* fortified Orleans for the 
insurgents. Each party displayed that ferocious 
spirit, that thirst for vengeance, which distin¬ 
guishes civil and religious warfare; one deed of 
unjustifiable severity was requited by another; 
and the nlost inhuman atrocities were daily 
perpetrated by men, who profess to serve under 


' ThAickniorton informs us, in on? of his letters, that the duke 
charged him to hjs face with being “ the author of all the trou¬ 
bles and therefore repaired him “ to help to bring them old of 
“ trouble, as he had helped to bring them into it.” In his answer 
the ambassador did not venture io deny the charge. Forbes ii, 
255, 257, 
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the banncr.s of religion, and for the honour of CHAT, 
the Almiglity.' . \ i 

Thougli the Calvinists were formidable hv 
their union and cntlmsiasni, they did not form Mnd, hn'.' 
more than one hundredth part of the population ' " 
of France.^ Still the prinee ehcrished .strong 
hopes of succesl;. He relied on the fefiourccs of 
Ills oavn courage, on the aid of the German pro- 
testants, and on the jjromises of Throckmorton. 

Ilis envoy,s, the .Vidamc of Chartres, and l)e la 
Ilaye, .stole over to England, visited Cecil in the 
darkness of the night, and solicited from the 
queen a reinforcement of ten thousand men, 
with a loan of three hundred thousand crowns.' 

When the parsimony of Elizabeth shrunk from 
such unexpected demands, 'J’hroekmorton .was 
employed to stimidate the rojal mind, ivith 
letters of the most alarming tendency; Cecil J'lly i. 

$ 

’ The French rcfonTicil u'riters "Ciirrally ii^crilic ll*c n.irto an 
nllray, cumnioiily rallcil liy them the innssccrc or\'asiy, »hitli 
ahuut bi\ty men \vcrc slam I'y the hilluw'Lr.' cl tliR ilul.c ul C.nise, 

Ihit, T. there is every reiisun to lielunu that ihi^ '.ihi.iy was ucci- 
(lental, ami provukcJ hy ihc r/leymmsls lliemselvcs. .Sc# l.a t’ope- 
Im, 1. vii. 283. and tlm dA.laf.ilmn ul tluf duke iin’hisAJeath-bed, 

])rescrvcd by Brantomc, whu was jnesent both at \ assy .ind at hia 
death. . 2". The affray happened on March 1, yet the ^alvim^ts at 
Nismt's began to arm on,the IPth I'eh. at the soinul of llic drum. 

They were in llie field and defeated l)c Flassans on .'lai^li Ulh' 

See Menard,.Ili5toirc de Nismis, iv. prenves, C. 

’ Castelnaii, iv. c. 2. 

^ There is in Furhes an cnigmaliciil lettjMo the prince, in whicEi, 
to disguise the real subject, he is designated as the iiefihew, tire 
queen as the aunt, the war is an action iftjaw, a body of one ihoiu- 
sand men, a docunieut to be exhibited in court, fkc. Forbes, li. 35. 

VOLf VH. 3 E 
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cilAr. maintained to her that the ruin of Conde rvonld 
'—^—' infallibly be followcfl by her own dcjio.sition: 
and, what probably wcighcrfl more with the (jueeii 
than the alariv of the amhas.sador, or the jire- 
dietions of the secretary, her favourite Dudley 
aided tlieir eirort.s by his prayers and adviec.'' 
Sept 20 . A treaty vas formally eoncluded between the 
queen of England, the ally of Charles, and the 
prince of Conde, a subject in arms against that 
sovereign. But if she engaged to advance the 
sum of one hundred thousand crowns, and to 
land an army of six thousand men on the coast 
of Normandy, .she was, at the same time, careful 
to retiuirc from him the surrender into her 
hands of the town of IlAvrc de Grace, to be de¬ 
tained by her as a security, not only for the re¬ 
payment of the money, but also for the restora¬ 
tion of Calais.'^ 

The conferences between Cecil and the Vi- 
dame did not eseajfe the notice of the French 
ambassador. With the treaty of Cateau in his 
hand, he demanded, in conformity with the 

^ ® The seertfary attempted lu pruve hi-, xs^crlioii in tlic fnlloiviiig 
manner. If Comic was Mitdiicd, the diikc of Ciiise would mate 
an alliance w'llh ihc kmc of Spain: the son of the latter would 
then marry the queen of Scut.''; the not step would he to proclaim 
Mary (Stuart queen,of England, with an understanding that I’liihp 
should have Ireland as an indemnity for the expenseof sending an 
army to r nforw her right. Ijistly, the council of Trent would c\- 
coinnuinicate all hcretic-s, and give away their doininitins; and of 
course the English catholics would join the invading anny. Such 
were the visionary evils, tlith wliKh he sought to alarm the mind 
of liis sovereign, See Forbes, ii, i. ° Ibid, 48. 
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tliirfcccntli articlo, that^thc a^^nts of the prince 
should bp delivered up as traitors to their sovc- '— J—' 
reiirn ; and warned the queen that, aecordini;' to 
the tenth article, she rvould foifcit, by the first 
act of hostility, all claim to the rcepveryof 
('alais at the expiration of the appointed term. 

15ut hi.s remonstrances ^were disreijarded. A 
fleet sailed to crnisc dtf tli,e coast of Normandy; 
•successive flotillas carried six thousand men to 
the ])orts of HaVre and Dieppe, which had been 
delivered to the queen; and the new earl of 
Warwick, the brother of the lord Robert Dudley, 
was appointed commander in chief of the Kni,>'- 
lish army in France.^ 

Notwithstandini;' this hostile interference. H r-i xl i- 
Elizabeth atfcctcd to maintain the peace' be- 
tween the two crowns, and to feel a sincere 
aft'ection for her ,:,'ood brother, the youni;;- kinn' 
of France. To the uatives of Nonnandv she 

I ‘ 

declared by procliunation, that her obly object 
was to preserve them, as .she had lately ])rc- 
served the jieople of Scotland, from the tyranny 
of the house of tnyse;'* and, wheiqthj; French 


“ Ibid. 5R—HO. Strype, i. IVrij.. 

“ I'urbL'S, 11 . 70. To this and similar invectives ajaiiist tlie lioiise 
of Guise, the duke contented hiinselt with llie lolluwini'rvplv— 
“ Muiisienr, I'.inihassadenr, i^ teemetlu' the ijiiceiic yuur uiislres, 
^ by the pubhcalioii of suclic thiiiges ,is she cUietii set^i furlhc in 
“ printe, duthe brstowe her wliole di.spleasITre and iiidigiiatioii uppon 
“ me and niy house. I will alledge at thys lyiiio mithiiig fur our 
“ di'lfeiice: but desyre you to taye thjt, besydes it is an unusual 
“ manner fur princes thus to treate persons of qualide and respect, 
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CHAP, ambassador, in the name of his sovereign, re- 

'——I quircd her to M’ithdraw the army, she refused 
to believe that the requisition came from Charles 
himself; because it was, she said, the duty of a 
king to protect his subjects from oppression, 
and to accept with gratitude the aid, which 
might be offered him for fhat purpose. 

Loss of Such miserable and flimsy sophisms could not 
cover the real object of the English cabinet; 
and the ^prince began to be considered, even by 
his own followers, as a traitor to his country. 
The duke of Guise had expelled the English 
from the last strong hold which they possessed 
in France ; his opponent had recalled them into 
the realm, and given them two sea-ports in place 
of the one which they had lost. Fired with re¬ 
sentment, the nobility hastened to the royal army 
from every province of France; and to animate 
their exertions, Charles, the queen regent, and 
the king of Navarre, repaired to the camp before 
Eouen. Thougli the latter was mortally wounded 
in the trenches, the Sege n as still urged with 
vigour; the obstinacy of tiie governor refused 
every ofler of capitulation: two hundred Eng- 
♦ _ 

" by diftmiitorie libellcs and nTilin25,’'ve have had the lumoiir, 
''by iiiarriagp, to'make alliance witli the lioiisc of England, 

" whereof she is descended: so as she cannot dishoilonr nor dis- 
“ credit us, but it niij't touche hcrselfe, consydiring wcaie do- 
“ scended out of her house, and she from ours; by the tyme, [ici- 
*' adventure, she shall licve passed more years in thj worlde, she 
will more respect tlicni that liave the honour to be allyed to her, 

" tbafi ills doetlie uowe.'’ Forbes, ii, 2dS. 
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llshiiicn, who liacl been sent to his support, 
Jicrishedjn tlic breach* and the city was taken 
by assault, and abap,doncd, durine; ci^ht days, ’ 
to the fury of a victorious soldipry. 

The En,n-lish ministers now began to fear tlie 
resentment of their own sovereign, mid com¬ 
mitted to her’ favourite Dudlev tin; iinwelcoim' 
task of acquainting .hei'with this loss. For a 
while he suppressed the‘intelligence, and pi'c- 
pared her miijd, by hinting at unfavourable 
riunoursin the city, and representing the fall of 
Rouen as a jirobable eonsecpienee of lier pro¬ 
crastination and parsimony. The queen did not 
suspect the artifice. 'When the truth was di.*- 
closed to her, she to.*)k all the blame upon hcr- 
•self; and in the fervour of her repentance, dis- 
patched reinforcements to the carl of ^Farwiek. 
eommissioned count Oldenburgli to levy tweb e 
thousaiu^men in (lermany. and ordcred |mbiie 
])rayers during .three day^ to implore (he lilesv- 
ing c)f heaven upon her eausc. and that of the 
gospel.'-' 

“ Furbo.s, li. —Ifi.i. I Invp smnffuli.ii I’lrriii i il 

I * % 

“ tin; way wall DiiiHay in a li tl'T hi Cecil, p)i;t. 

“ iBiicliiii;; this great loss at Kuan, m llii' sort: sain'.r, tiici "as ,i 
“ lirfivt coin, tliat thcr was Lilcly a tvriil.ic iLSsaull gcvtii myl, in 
“ .such .sort as yt was'greatly ilowtoil the lus, iIii h'oI. 1 I'lluTl 
“ witlia^l, yl yt slmld le so, the sr.iiit t'lcikttaiiil l\ulogii'L'ml wis 
“ had at tho liegining, wlfau m iiiiglil hav s.ih'ly hiii ilclfiiileil. I 
“ j'crceave liv her iiicrvdoiis ioiiioreo,jhat sftc hail iM ileait niini' 

“ I'rankly for yt—lopentyiig thowaiiCof ayiln \ iry much, and "old 
“ iieds now .send forthwith to helit^litrii ; lor as }Lt she kiioaetli 
" not the loss ofvt.” I’orhcs, it. lii, 
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CHAP. The superior force of the royalists had com- 
' polled Coiide to remain an mwillin^f spectator 
I'rcuL'* of the siege of Rouen: the arrival of six thousand 
mercenaries, raided in the jirotcstant states of 
(lerpaany, by the joint efforts of Dandclot and 
Wroth the English eommissioner, -enabled him 
to move from Orleans, and to menace Paris. The 
hopes of the luiglish queen revived ; though the 
promptitude with which he listened to the over¬ 
tures of the French cabinet, might have taught 
her to question his fidelity. This negoeiation 
was however interrupted by the more intractable 
spirit of Coligni: and at Drenx, on the banks of 
Dee. 19 . Hie Dure, was fought a battle, more memorable 
for the fate of the adverse generals, than for the 
number of the sl^in. The constable, who com¬ 
manded the royalists, and Conde, who com¬ 
manded the insurgents, were reciprocally made 
prisoners. The duke of Guise sciTcd*as a pri¬ 
vate gentleman; but he assumed the command, 
and by his skill and intrepidity, won the victory. 

15 C 3 . The admiral retired, with his followers, to the 
.i,r. 99. intrcnchmcnts at Orleans ; and by letters and 
messengers, conjured the queen of England to 
send him the supplies, to which he was entitled 
- by treaty.*" 

Proceed- There was never, perhaps, a sovereign more 
ll'amenr^' reluctaiit to part with money than Elizabeth. 
Notwithstanding hei'engagements to the prince, 


Forbes, ii, 195—203. 209, 21T. 226. 251. 
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licr remorse for past delay, her resolutions of CHAT, 
aiiicndintnt, not a single crown hud yet been >— J—j 
advanced; at last tli,e mutinous clamour of the 
German auxiliaric.s, the prayer.‘> of the admiral, 
and the representations of her adviscr.s, wrv\ue; 
from her an order for ])aymentbut not till she i r i.. 
had obtained from her parliament, a yrant of a 
subsidy upon land, and* of two tenths and fif¬ 
teenths on moveables. The argument on u hieh 
this demand was founded, was the old tale of 
the inveterate enmity of the house of Guise. 

They had oriitinally sought, it was said, to de¬ 
prive the rpieen'of her crown by annexiu”' Scot¬ 
land to France: they now proposed to elfeet 
the same object by .•mnihilatin^’- the refonimr.s 
abroad, and employing conspirators in England. 

The first ])lan the queen had defeated at her 
own expense; the second she trusted to defeat, 
if her faithfid subjects would sujiply ber with the 
mcan.s. The vote appeal's to have passed both 11 ii. l e 
houses without opposition.'- 

The conspiracy, to which allusion has been t t i- 
made, ivas a wild and visionary scheme, devi.sed ivi, ,'". 
by two brothers,'the nephews of thc^lai'e cardinal 
Pole. Considering themselves as lineal de¬ 
scendants of the duke of Clarence, brother tw 
Edward IV., they aspired to tjiat i-aiik. in the 
state, fo which thej^ conceived themselves enti¬ 
tled by birth. For several wteks during the last 

“ Ibid. 247. 264. 27lj. 274. 597, 301. 322. 334. 
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(TIAP. autumn, Elizabeth had been confined to hei’ 
'—chamber by the sinall-j^ox: many unfounded 
reports avere circulated, arvl among the rest, a 
pretended prophecy, tliat she would not outlive 
the month of March. The Poles determined to 
quit the realm, avith the intention, in the event 
of <he queen’s death, of landing a body of men 
in AVales, and proclaiming ]\Iary Stuart her 
successor. They had formed a notion, that their 
promptitude, if it proved successful, might 
obtain from the gratitude of that princess, her 
hand h)r the one, and the title of Clarence for 
the other. Having communicated their plan to 
the French and Siianish ambassadors, they pre- 
ivu. j)ai('(l for their deiiarture ; but their secret had 
bc'cn. betruyccl, ^and both avcrc apprehended. 
For some months a veil of mystery was drawn 
over their project; and the jieoplc were alarmed 
with the' report of a eonsjuraey against the life 
ol the queen and the refornicd v.'orship. As soon 
as the commons had voted the reijuisitc supply, 
the two brothers were arraigned, and condemned 
on their own confession. If there was any thing 
illegal, therfc was nothing formidable in their 
design: and the (luecn, after a short dclu}’, 
’ -I- ’ -granted them a pardon. 
ivn.ii ]}ut this session of parliament, the second in 
l!lC Elizabeth's reign, is chiefly distinguished by an 
laiiiulii"!. |,jg|j]y penal against the professors of the 


;= strvpc, i, 321.333. 
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Ancient faith. By the law, as It already .stood, rilAP. 
no heir holding of the crown, could sue out the 
livery of his lands, lio individiuri could obtain 
preferment in the church, or accept ofliee under 
the crown, or become member of either iiuiTer- 
sity, unless he had previously taken the oath of 
su])remacy, which was deemed eijulvalent to a 
renunciation of the eath(}lie faith. It was now 
proposed to extend to others tlie obligation of 
taking the oath’, and to make the lirst refusal an 
oH’enee punishable by priemunire, the seet)ud bv 
death, as in cases of treason. The cause as- 
siitned for this additional severity, was the ne¬ 
cessity of “ restrainiiitr and eorreetim;' the inar- 
“ vellous outrage and lieentioiis boldness of the 


fautors of the bishop of Konit’. ’ Hut it met 
with considerable opposition from many pro- 
testants, who (piestioned both its justice and its 
poliev: its justice, bc»cause the olleiiee was siilli- 
elciitly ])unishcd bv jirivation of oHie’e and pro¬ 
perty; and its policy, because where the number 
of non-eonf(irmists is great, extremity of piinisli- 
ment is more likt'bi to provoke rebellion than to 
secure obedience. In tlie house of lords it was 


combated in a forcible and ilorpient ,s])eeeh by 
the viscount Montague. AVhere, he a.'iked, was 
the neejessity forsue-y a law? “ It was kn'own to 
“ all men, that the catholics had creatcil no dis- 
“ turbanee in the rc’alm. They disj)uted not; 
“ they preached not*: the/ disobeyed not the 
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CHAP. “ trine or religion.” Then, could there be 
conceived a greater tyranny, tlian to onnipcl a 
man, under tlic penalty oi death, to swear to 
that as true, whith in his conscience he believes 
to be doubtful ? and that the right of the queen 
to ecclesiastical supremacy, must appear to 
many men doubtful, was evident from this, that 
though enforced by law in Eniflaiid, it was con¬ 
tradicted by the ])racticc and opinion of every 
other nation, whether reformed or unreformed, in 
Christendom. Let then their lordships beware 
how they placed men under the necessity of for¬ 
swearing themselves, or of suffering death, lest, 
instead of submitting, they .should arm in their 
own defence; and let not the house, in making 
laws, permit itself to be led by the passions and 
rapacity of those “ who looked to wax mighty 
“ and of power by the confiscation, spoil, and 
“ ruin of t)ic houses of noble and ancient men.”'* 
Marchs. After a'long struggle, the bill was carried^by 
the efforts of the ministers, but with several 
provisions, exempting the temporal peers from 
its operation, and protecting from forfeiture the 
heirs iOf the attainted. Still it extended the ob¬ 
ligation of taking the oath to two classes of men 
hot contemplated in the original act; 1". to the 
members of the house of'eommons, to school¬ 
masters, private tutors, and attorneys; and 2". to 
all persons who'had ever held office in the 


“ Strype, i. 2i9—273. 
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clinrclij nr in nnv cec-lesiastical cnuit, (lurin''’' f'HAP. 

, v 

the present, or the three last rei^ii'^; or who '—' 

shonhl openly disapprove of the estahli^lieil 

■worship, or should celebrate, '^nr hear others 

celebrate, any private mass; that is,_ in one 

Avord, to the whole catholic ]io])ulation of the 

realm. As to the first class, it was enacted in 

their favour, that the oath could he tendered to 

them but once; ami of course they were liable 

only to the lesser i)enalty of forfeiture- and i)er- 

pctual iin])risoriuient: but to those of the second 

class, it was to be tendered twice; and for the 

second refusal the offender was subjected to tin- 

punishment of death, as in eases of hic'h treason.'' 

It is manifest, that if this barbarous statute had 

been strictly carried into execution, the scaflblds 

in every part of the kiiirfdom would have been 

drenched M'ith the blood of the sufferers: but 

the (pieen was aj)pallod at the prospect before 

her; she communicated'her sentiments to the 

mctro])olitan; and that prelate, by a circular, 

but secret letter, admonished the bishops, who 

had been appointed to administer the'oath, to 

proceed with lenity'and caution; and nevrr to 

make a .second tender, till they had ac(iuainted 

him with the eireumstahees of the ease, and had 

received jiis answer. ^Thus, by tile humanity or 

policy of Elizabeth, were the catlxjlics allowed 

to breathe from theiV terrors: but the sword 
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CHAP, ^vas still suspended over their heads by a siurrlc 
>—hair, which she could break at her .pleasure, 
Avhenever she-inig'ht be instigated by the sug¬ 
gestions of their enemies, or provoked by the 
real or imputed misconduet of individuafs of 
their eoininunlon.'“ 

Prorrrrt- Aceordiiig to ancient custom the convocation 
ruiivoia- assembled at the saihc time with the par- 
, liament. The matters submitted to its dclibe- 
rations were- of the highest iuiportanec to the 
newly established church; an adequate jiro- 
vi.siou for the lower order of the clergy, a new 
code of ecclesiastical diseijiline, and the pro¬ 
mulgation of a national creed, the future stand¬ 
ard of English orthodo.vy. 'J'he two fir.st Avere 
f)lA]ioscd and prevented by the avarice and [)re- 
judiees of the eoiirtiers, avIu) sought rather to 
lessen than to increase the wealth and authori* v 
ol the churelinien ; to the third, as it interfered 
neither AVlth their interests nor their jdeasures, 
no objection was olfered. The doctrines for¬ 
merly published by the aiithoritv of Edward VJ. 
furnished the groundwork,,of the new creed: 
scvei^al omissions and amendments were made; 
and the thirty-nine articles, as they now exist, 
received the subscriptions of the tivo houses of 
eonviJcation.'^ “ This important work Avas ae- 
J.in. 2!); eompVgshed in a fcAV days, and, as far as appears, 
Avithout any conlulerable^'debate; but the sub- 

It ^ 

“ Strype’s Parker, 12.^ 120. 

” Wilkiuj, Con. iv. 332. Strype, i, 200. 290,’ See note (NJ. 
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sequent proccctlinirs supply a memorable in- CHAr. 
stance (rt’ the ineon.Nistency, into ivliicli men are '—J—' 
frequently betrayedln'clianiic of situation. None 
of the members eould have for^'otten the perse¬ 
cution of the last reiirn; nmu}’ bad then sulhu ed 
impri.sonnienU)!' exile for their dissent from (he 
established ehureh. .Yet now, as’ if they had 
succeeded to the infallibilitv whith tiiey con¬ 
demned, they refused to others that liberty of 
rclig-ious choide which they had arroitated to 
themselves. Instead of considering the thirtv- 
nine articles as merely the distinpuiishiny doc¬ 
trines of the ehureh recently est;d)lished bv law, 
they laboured toforee^them upon the eoiiseienees 
of others. To question their truth was deemeff 
a crime : and had their efforts proved suceessfid, 
every dissenter from the new creed woidd have 
been subject to the jienalties of heresy.'’ lint 
the design was oi)posed and defeated bv the 

'' Itwa*; jiropOM'd, lliat “ mt ^l.iiulil |iii',ii.li, iln-l.iii', 

'“write ur spi'.lk -.iiiv llmiit m “li'i I'-Mlii.ii, ili iimmi.l', nr ili'si.i.iiii; 

“ ihc s;ii(l bunk (uuiiLiliui.^ lli" .irinlu'j nr ,iii\ ilnrlnim ilifii-iii 
“ c(jnl,iiiiL'il, ;nul In llyrn^jl Liwliilli rmr. ii'lnil bcIi,!*.' aii\ nrilinar;., 

“ bn ^boiilil In; nnlnu'il nn >ii I’.en ul "liirU'V, ur’cl-i; Ouui’il luili u 
• ■ 100 iiKiiks I'cir Ibc br^t nfluorc, too lur llo; ni ,(i|,| all bia 
« iTuflil^ .iiul cliallcb, wall ]irr|i( Ui.il iin|ireiMMiii iit, liii lln- lluiil." 

.Slryi'n, 2n‘.’- J'bis wai :iiluplL'il b) tb..' Inunr buu'^i', .iml rraii'i- 
niitlnl In lliu lii^bcr, but with .i bl.iok hf llir puiii-Jiiiinil, in 1„; 

•.iftLTWiirY lilluti up. AlluHicr cl net- u,i- miIim ipn iillv Ml.'.;c^lul, 
that “ it uny pcrsijii wlu-t'.onvcr sboiilil il(ii\"ibrciily"jr oiibrcclly, 

“ publicly nr pri-.ately, by Vriliu!; nr^poukiiin, iui\ arliclo o( iluc- 
“ trine cunliiinctl in tbe bo»k, ;iu(l llicrcul biwhilly cuiivicli il^ 

befure the ordiudry,and nboiiiatcly i.tuiul in the iaiiie, he slioulJ 
Wilkius, IV. ‘ai. Slrype, S02. 
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CHAP, council. Such a law was thought unnecessary, 
as far as regarded the catholics, since they could 
at any moment be brought to tlic scatrold, under 
the act of supremacy; and it was inexpedient 
with respect to the discijilcs ol' the (Tcnevan 
divines, whom the queen sought to allure by in¬ 
dulgence, rather than to (‘xasperatc by severity. 
Pacilira- The hope of recovering Calais u'as one of the 
jnmii's in ^^hief baits, by which the queen had been drawn 
France. tlic wai' bctwceii the rrcnch huguenots and 

their sovereign. Her ministers had predicted 
the restoration of that inqjortant place: the 
ju’ince of Conde had promised to sup])ort her 
demand with his whole power; and the admiral, 
■when he received the subsidrg confirmed the 
engagement luiide by the jirincc.'^ AVithin a 
few weeks it vras seen how little reliance could 
be placed upon men, who fought onlv for their 
own emolument. While flic admiral gave the 
plunder ofiNormandy to his German auxiliaries, 
the royalists formed the siege of Orleans, the 
great bulwark of their opponents. Its fall was 
confidently anticii)atcd, when.Jh)ltrot, a deserter 
from the huguenot army, and in the pay of the 
Fct. 15 . admiral, assassinated the duke of Guise. The 
vleath ol that nobleman was followed by a sudden 
and unexpected, revolution. Conde asjiired to 
the high station in the government, to which he 
was entitled as fiir^t princf; of the blood: and 


, Forbes, iit 394, Castelnau, 250, 
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tlic calliolic.s feared that the ^vith tlie EHAl’. 

aid of ('olii,od, niiplit make important e()n(niet.is 
ill Normandy. T|je leaders on both sides, 
anxious tor an aceominoilation, met, wre re- iM.irrh n. 
eoneiled, and .snbseribcd a treaty of peaee, Ity 
■uhieli the French religionists promised their 
services to tife king, as true and Invnl subjects, 
and obtained in rctHi'ii !m amnesty for the past, 
and the public exercise i)f their religion for the 
luture, in one town of every bailiwic in the 
kingdom.-'' 

Elizabeth reecived the intelligence of this .SurrMi.iu 
pacllicatioii with surprise and anger. In her 
public dcclaratioms, she had hitherto prol'esscd 
to hold the town of ^lavre in tiaist I'or the king 

of France; but now, when he reijuired her to ... 

withdraw her forces, she replied that she would M.iy 7. 
eontinuc to hold it, a-< a security for the restora¬ 
tion of ('alais.-' The French government assured 
her of their intention to* surrender tjie [ilaee at 
the expiration of the apjiointed term, and of 
their willingness to ratify a second time the .imu''ji.. 
treaty of Cateau ; the}' would even give her addi¬ 
tional hostages, ;mn place iirher hands* the bonds 
of the French king, and of the priuces'of the 
blood." Hut the (piecn continued inexoraliL;, 
till she saw that both parties, the huguenots as 
well as the catholibs, had determined to unite 
and expel the En{.i^ish troi^jis from the soil of 

" I'orbcs, .SoO—3o!l. ’ Caildiftu, 'iSJ. (110—215. 

y Eotbes, 405, 400. y Ibid. 411, 435, 442. 
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France. She then receded from her former 
pretensions, and commissi'oncd her ambassadors 
to present a new project on her part. But it 
3vas too late. The siege of Havre had been 
forijied: the ambassadors could obtain no au¬ 
dience ; find the ministers refused to receive 
their proposals. In a few days two breaches 
were made in the walls': the garrison, reduced 
by the ravages of a most virulent disease, was 
unable to support an assault; end the earl of 
Warwick surrendered Havre to its rightful 
sovereign, on condition that he might return 
with his forces to England.-" 

Tlic queen ivas now doomed to jiay the penalty 
of her bad faitli. Throckmorton and Smith 
proceeded towards the French court to solicit 
peace. Smith, the new ambassador, was arrested 
and conveyed to the castle of Mclun, as a secu¬ 
rity for De Foix, the French envoj^, Avho had 
been placed under restraint in England: 
Throckmorton, who, though particularly ob¬ 
noxious to the French court, as the instigator of 
the late civil war, had ventured to come without 
a passport, itas coniined a close prisoner in the 
castle of St. Germain. Elizabeth suppressed her 
lescntmcnt, and rencived the powers of her 
agents.r But tlic French ministers, with con¬ 
temptuous indifference, idlbwed five months to 
elapse, before they would open a ncgociation. 


y Furies, 466—474. 490.'490, Cibtelnau, 253, Stiype, i, 329. 
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With respect to Calais both parties were silent. 
It was plain from tlio treaty of Cateau that 
Elizabeth had forfeite^l her claim to the recovery 
of the place, by landini’' a hestile army in 
France."^ But she still had in her power the 
French hostages, and their bonds for the sum 
of 500,000 crowns. After a long discussion it 
was agreed that the. hostages should be ex¬ 
changed for Throckmortoil (.Smith was already 
liberated); and tjiat the cpieen .should be content 
to receive payment of one fourth of her original 
demand. 

It was with pain that the haughty mind of 
Elizabeth submitted to conditions so humiliating', 
and so contrary to her ])revioLi.s expectations. 
In her interview with (.'asteliuui she had the 
weakness to betray her feelings, to the amuse¬ 
ment of that ambassador and of his court. She 
declared, at first, that she would never accept of 
such a peace, but ratlier perpetuate tjie war: 
then she would make her commissioners pay 
■with their liead.s for their presnmption in ex¬ 
ceeding their ])owers: afterwards she would 
approve the treaty ; lAit througb no othei'motive 
than respect and attachment to her dear brother 
and sister, the king of France, and the (piecn 
mother. In conclusion, she gave her ratification 
and her ■oath: Charliis received from her the 
order of the garter; and in rf;turn, thafof St. 
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CHAP. Michael was conferred by him on the d\ike ot 
'——' Norfolk, and on Dudley, the royal favourite.-' 
Siihjertsof Hcfe wc .may return™ to the transactions 
h.iwecn between the Eiiglish and Scottish queens. When 
Iildlualy lx)sscssion of hcr paternal throne, she 

was aware that from France, distracted as it was 
by civil and rclig-ious dissension, she Could 
derhx no support: and therefore had deter¬ 
mined, with the advice of her uncles, to subdue 
by conciliation, if it were possible, the hostility 
of her former opponents. The lord James, her 
bastard brother, and Maitland, the apostate 
secretary, both ]di,di in the confidence of the 
congTegationists, were appointed her principal 
ministers r’" the friendship of Elizabeth was 
sought by compliments, and professions of 
attachment; and an epistolary correspondence 
was established between the two queens; be¬ 
tween their respective minions, as they were 
called, the lord Robert Dudley, and the lord 
James Stuart; and between the English and 
Scottish secretaries, Cecil and Maitland. It was 
a distinguishing trait in tiie character of Mary, 

“ ilymer, \v, (i40— 048. CaUclnau, 202. 272. 270. 

’'It 1ms been feaid tlmt the lord James was always ready to betrav 
tlic secrets of Ins sisirr to Elizabeth: and tliere is too much reason 
to believe the charge, from many passages in the letters ofRandulpli, 
particularly in that of the 19th of June, 1503. Keith, 241. The 
same has also been otijccted against Maitland. I observe that in In^ 
correspondence with Cecil, he appears aimious to obtain the favoiii 
of the English queen, but he also advocates tlie cause ofhis sove¬ 
reign with the earnesUess and ability of a faithful servant. 
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Uiat she speedily forgot every Injury. If 've 
believe t^iose who wcrcf not likely to be deceived, 
her friendship foi’ Elii:abeth, was, or soon became 
sincere f Avhilc flic English qdecn found it a 
difficult task to divest herself of her jealoiiiyes 
and prejudices against one, whom she still 
regarded as a‘competitor for her m own. On 
this account she continued to insist that Mar}" 
should ratify the treaty of Leith, particularly 
that article which not only recognised the right 
of Elizabeth, but also precluded the Scottish 
queen from assuming the grms or title of 
England. To tlie first of these points, Mary 
offered no objection: but slie contended, that 
to assent to the second would be a virtual 
renunciation of her birthright, and an allowance 
of the claim made to the suecession by the house 
of Suffblk.“^ (.'ceil, to coinproinisc the diflerence, 


CHAP. 

V. 


ijOI. 
(H't. I. 


ISiVl 
.1 III, 'l. 


iL-arL'd, tliat “ Mary wmild nwer coiiu' :*j rjoi!, 

“ the queen’s niiijcMit; .should draw her." (Keith, dl)7.J Vet he 
repeatedly 'assei ts, that lie himsell, the lord .laiiits, and Maitland, 
hclieved in the sincerity ot'her profr.ssioiis ol'lriind-liip h<i r.lit'aheth. 
Keith, Id,"), 11)0, add. ao(i. aon. 

'■*“ How pipjiuhcial tlkal'*reaty is lo spell title aird t»ilerestas hy 
“ hii'th and natural dcsronl of yniir own liiicaye may I'.illlq ii^, hy 
■' the vtiy in.spectioii ot (he treaty itsrU yon may easily pii.a-ivi', 
“ and ifow slenderly a matter of so great eoiiseqiieiin; wrappeit 
“ np in ohsciire terms. VVe know how near we are d*srpiided ol 
" the hloud of England, and what devircs hat-n he n .iltefiqiteil in 
“ make u.5 as it were a straii^r from it. We Unst, heiiig >^0 iii ar 
“ \oiir cousin, you would he loth wc shotikl rereive so imiiiifest an 
'■ iiijnrv, as utterly to he ilebAred from that title, w hieli in possi- 
“ bdily may fall to ms. We will deal taiikly wnli yon, ant! widi 
“ son lo deal friendly witli us. We will have, at tlih picsciit, lu. 
•i V -i 
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niAF. had suggested, that Mary on her part sliouhl 
acknowledge the right to tlic English crown to 
be vested in -Elizabeth and the lawful heirs of 
her body; and,' that Elizabeth should declare on 
the other, that failing her own issue, the suc¬ 
cession belonged of right to the queen of Scots.'*’" 
AVith this Arrangement the latter was satisfied, 
but the consent of Elizabeth could not be ob¬ 
tained ; and a new expedient was devised, a 
personal conference between the two queens in 
some of the northern counties. Mary adopted 
.lulv 3 . it '^'ith pleasure; the time and place were deter¬ 
mined, and a passport was signed for the queen 


“judge of ihe equily of our demand but yourself.” Haynes, 3?7. 
KeiEii, 213. 

” It has been said, that this propo.sal originated in a traitornm 
conspiracy between Cecd and Maitland, fur ibe purpose of inlcr- 
ruptinglbe incipient friendiliip between the two queens. ^Cunqiaie 
Keith, 18C, with Mr. Chalmers, i, Si ) Tlie fact is, the projeitliad 
been .suggeSed ta Elizabeth before Mary’s return from France. On 
llic 14th of July, Cecil wrote tu Throckraorluii: there bath been 
“ a matter secrelly thought of, which I dare communicate to yon 
“ although 1 mean never to be an author theicof” He then men¬ 
tions It, and adds, “the queen's majesty knoweth of it, and so I, 
“ will end;' Hardwick papers, i. 174. When Mailland came to 
England, Cecil communicated it to him, by wlioni it was approved 
Hayries,379. Maitland then proposed it to Elizabeth, who answered, 
“ that ihe like was never demanded of any prince, to be declared 
“ his heir app.irent in liis own t'me." He replied, “ tliat tlie 
“ objection would appear reasonable^ if the succes.sion bad remained 
“ untouched according to law; but, whereas, by a limitation, men 
'* had gone about to prevent the providence of God, and shift one 
“ into the place due to another, then could the party offended seek 
«' no leas than the relumVatio thereof.’' Ibid, 373. Hence I .see 
oo ground for the charge’ pira v. 
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t>l' ^ieots and her retinue, ainoimtiiiff to one LHAP. 

thousand!, horse. But'^'hen the En^dish queen >_ 

considered the youth, the beauty, the accom¬ 
plishments of lier Scottish sister,’she dclined the Juh i:>. 
interview; perhaps throui^h jealousy of her 
superior charms, perhaps through apprehension 
of the influenci?, which her presence* might have 
on her partisans in Englahd.’'^ 

In the winter, Maitland,' the secretary, waited tTw jii- 
on Elizabeth, ostensibly to recommend a peaec Kn-h^i, 
between her and Charles IX., in reality to 
watch the proceedings of the English parlia¬ 
ment. In the commons an address had been ^‘■'‘'3 
voted, requesting the queen to marry, that she 
might have issue to irihcrit the crown : and to 
limit the succession, that the next heir might be 
known, if she were to die without children to 
survive her. At the same time she was re¬ 
minded of the attempts of foreign powers to set 
u]) a competitor against horsclf, and 0 / the dan¬ 
ger to the reformed faith, if a catholic should 
succeed. These remarks were evidently pointed 
against Mary Stuart: but the interests of that 
princess were proCcc'ted, if not by thejastice, at 
least by the caprice of Elizabeth, who resented 

t _;_ 

m 

“Haynes, 38ti. 383—’sQS, Kcilli, 217—'.'21. Ctuil iUfjed, 
among olhjr otjeclions against llie intcrviLHv,'tlie fullowii<{;, winch 
will surprise the reader: that Ihe rams had made the roads iinpiss- 
ahlc; that the queen’s houses on the w;i^ Ironi London to York 
were out of repair: and, that provision o1 wine, fowl, and poultry, 
could not be made in so short a’space a/from the '20lh of June to i 
tlip end of August. Keith, App. 158. ’ 
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tlic interference of tlic commons in a concern 
which she deemed exclusively her owm ft was 
with reluctance that she eoiisciitcd to receive 
the petition ; wlicn they reminded her of an 
answer, she reprimanded them for their impa¬ 
tience; and at the close of the session she re¬ 
plied, in (Juaint and unsatisfactory language; 
“ because I tvill discharge some restless heads, 
“ in whose brains-the ncdelcss hammers beat 
“ with vain judgment, that I slrould dislike this 
“ their petition; I say, that of the matter, some 
“ thereof I like and allow very well: as to the 
“ circumstances, if any be, I mean upon further 
“ advice, fiuliicr to answer.”^' 

In a few months the jealousy of Elizabeth 
was called into action hy a communication from 
Mary, stating that she had received a proposal 
of marriage from the archduke Charles. To 
prevent this match, the ingenuity of Cecil de¬ 
vised twft plans, Avhich 'were instantly carried 
into effect, lly the first, Elizabeth was brought 
forward as a rival to Mary: nor did her vanity 
entertain a doubt that the archduke would pre¬ 
fer her charms and her crown to those of her 
Scottish sister. But from whom was the pro- 
'fiosul to originate f It did not seem consistent 
with female delicacy that'the queen should be 
the first to wpo; and it could not be expected 
that Charles, whTo had already been rejected, 




” Nugae Antiqiii, i. 815. D’twes, 61. 
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sjjould expose tiiiiisclf to a seeoucl v, (u-il, (.'ceil t'HAB 
wrote to Munclt, one of. his pcu-!ion'.i!ics in Ger- ^ 
many: IVlundt applied to the duke of Wirtem- . 

berg: and that prince, as of himself, solicited u.t i^. 
the emperor to renew the treaty between his 
son and the English ijiieen. Hut Ferdinand re- Dtc. 
plied, that he ImkI once been duped by the selfish 
and insincere policy pf Elizabeth ; and that he 
would not ex|K)se hiinself-to similar treatment 
a second time.’*- 

Thc other plan was to induce Mary, by threats 
and promises, to refuse the arehdnkc. For this 
purpose Uandul|)h returned to Scotland, with 
instructions to read to her a long lecture on the 
choice of a husband . Elizabeth, he told her, i • 
preferred a single life ; but was not displeased 
that her younger sister should entertain thoughts 
of marriage. Hut she should bear in mind, that 
her destined husband ought to have three re¬ 
commendations ; he Shoujd be one whom she 
could love; one whom her subjects could ap¬ 
prove ; and one who was likely to preserve and 
augment the friendship existing between the two 
crowns. But waS» Charles .of Austria such a 
person ? The very fact, that he had been pro¬ 
posed by the cardinal ofLorrain, shewed that he 
was thought the c'nciny of England. Let Maiy 
recollect that the success ofhcr ’elaim tolhe suc¬ 
cession depended on the choice t)f her husband. 

If she forfeited it, shb must blame only herself 


*' lEjne*, 405. 407, 4041. 


“ Reith, 242. 
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CHAP. The ambiguity of this discourse induced th,? 

w^ Scottish queen to ask, whom her sister ivould 

offp^'Lr I'ccommend, and how slip would favour her 

Dudlex. claim. It was i'ciilied, that she ou?ht to marry 
Nuv. ir. . i ' ■ 1 I'j 

a British nobleman, and then her claim should 

receive every support which justice might allow. 

cxfii But who was this nobleman ? The important se- 
KpI) 2!) ^ 

cret was first revealed to the lord James, lately 

created carl of Alurray, and to Maitland, who 
learned with surprise that thehu,sband, destined 
for their sovcri'ign, was the lord Robert Dudley, 
the minion of l^lilizabcth, By degrees, it became 
public ; and at last was olficially communicated 
March 30. to Mary. She replied that it was beneath her 
dignity to marry a mere subject; and hinted a 
suspicion that Elizabeth could never bear a 
separation from her favourite."^ 

This olf'er soon became the subject of public 
conversation. By Dudley himself it ivas attri¬ 
buted to the policy of Cecil, who, jealous of his 
superior influence, wished to remove him from 
the English court. But the general impression 
was, that Elizabeth looked for a refusal. He 
was too necessary for her comfort or her plea¬ 
sures,' to allow her to resign him to another 
woman." It was even suspected that she in- 


■’• Kpilh, 24,5—25_2. 

Melville, 51. *' Mu .7 aiked me, wlielher 1 thought that the 
“ queen meant truly towards her, inwardly in her heart as she a;!- 
“ feared to do outwardly in her speech. I answered freely, that 
" in my judgment, there was neither plain dealing nor upristht 
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tended to marry him herself. If he were judged CHAI*. 
fit to be the husband ofbne queen, he was equally 
fit to be the husbanrj of the other.''' 

Mary, by the advice of her council, had con- .^iieiu, in, 
descended in part to the pleasure of her Englidi 
sister. She had refused every foreign suitor, 
the infant of Sj)ain, the archduke of Austria, the 
prinec of Conde, and ’the dukes of Ferrara, 

Anjou, Orleans, and Nemours. But was she 
then to marry .the lord Dudley' To him she 
felt the strongest repugnance; and was strength¬ 
ened in her aversion by the suggestions of 
Murray, who is represented as aspiring to the 
succession himself, and therefore interested in 
keeping his sister unn’arried.'' In a short time 
the lord Darnley was set up as a rival to Dudley. 
Duringthe debate on the succession in the English 
parliament, all parties had agreed, that the next 
heir was to be sought among the dcsecjulants 
cither of Margaret the elder, or of .Mary the 
younger, sister of Henry VIII. The Scottish 
queen was undoubtedly the rightful representa¬ 
tive of Margaret; but there were some who 
contended for her’cxelusiofi in faVour of the 
countess of Lennox, the daughter of that’ prin- 

—--- - ^ 

“ mcaiiii];^. This a[ipeari?tl [o inr, liy licr utki iii!; urutj Jior, mill 
“ great ainKiarm;; carne.stiiess, niv lonl ol I.e’icester, \ihofti 1 kiir.w, 

“ at tliat lime, i/ie tmild mil waul." Ilml. 5:i 

* llan(lul|ili's letter ill Keith, 2ti0. 

” Murray liail allempted tti obtain aii entail ol the rromi on 
himself ami others of the nanif’ul'SliiiiA. (luiidall, i lOO, li, j'lt! 

Chalmers, li. Camden, i n?, • 
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niAP. cess by her second husband, the earl of Angus. 
, Darnlcy was the eldest son of the countess: and 
it was represented to Mary that a marriage 
uith him could not be degrading, since he was 
sprung by t’lc father from the kings of Scotland, 
by the mother from those of England: that it 
would satisfy the demands of Elizabeth, since 
he had been born in herdominions, andfl’as heir 
to the lands which his father held of the English 
crown : and that it would strengthen her claim 
to the succession, since all the rights of the de¬ 
scendants of Margaret, in both lines, would 
centre in her and her h^^band.'''® The idea had 
been fn>t .sngrrested by the countess of Lennox. 
Mary apjx'ared to li.stcn t(; it rvith a willing car; 
April u. and the intelligence was immediately conveyed 
to Elizabeth.’^' 

If the conduct of the Engli.sh queen had 
been enigmatical before, it became from this 
July 5. ])criod still more inexplicable. She wrote to 
Mary not to admit the earl of Lennox into her 
Stpt. 1 dominions, then gave him both a licence to pro¬ 
ceed to Scotland, and a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion to the queen ? and afterwards complained 
Oci. 30 , of the gracious reception Avhieh he had ex¬ 
perienced in consequence of her own request. 
In like manner, .she urged again the projected 


See note (0). v 

* “ I uaderstand .slie will rasi aiiehur liclween Dover and Bar- 
“ wick, ihoogh nut pcTchahce in lual pane w e w ith fur.'” Ran¬ 
dolph apud Keith, 253. 
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Tjiarriage with Dudley, and created him carl of 
Leicester, that he mi^dit appear more M orthy of 
a royal con.'iort; birt then she opposed a new 
obstacle to his success, by allowiiiij Darnley, 

4vho was con.sidcrcd as his rival, to proceed to 
the iScotti.sh egurt, on a pretended visit to liis 
father. Mary received her cousid with kind¬ 
ness, commended the elegance of his person, 
and assigned him a residence in the palace.'*" 

Till' charms’of Mary were sufficient, with¬ 
out the attractions of royalty, to c,jiptivate the 
young Darnley: but he had come prepared to 
4 VOO, and after a decent interval, made to the 
queen a proposal of marriage. She checked his 
prcsum[)tion, and rcluscd t!ic riiiii' nhicli he 
offered : “ but his pretensions were aided by the 
intemperance of Elizabeth, who informed her 
•Scottish sister, that if she expected to have any 
impiiry made into hpr claim to the succession, 
she must, without delay,'acee|)t ol Mie curl ot Mivcli.. 
Leicester, or solemnly engage t(» remain a 
widow.Mary burst into tears: the real ob¬ 
ject, she said, of sp^ much mystery and .so many 
artifices w^as at length divulged: it had boon 
determined that she should neither succeed to 


Kamlul[ili apuil Ktuh, «i;!. ‘Jjj. _ Mrlvillc’(|i. 4' ) 
describes llii' rrLJtiun uf tC LciccsIlt. “ This iloru: at 

“ Westmiiiblrr with great solemiiily, the qiit*n liersel^ helping to 
put on hts ceremonial, he sitlmg on hit. knees before licr with a 
great gravity. But .she coiitd nut refram from putting hei liaml 
'■ in his neck, smilingly tickling him, iKe French ambassador and 1 
“ standing by.” Ibid. ;.G. ' KeUb,2T0. App. 1‘iK. 
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CHAP, tlie Eii'>^lish crown licrsclF, nor have is.suc tc; 
]icr]ictuatc her rii^ht. She liad, lioweecr, too 
much spirit to submit to the dictates of Eliza¬ 
beth. From that moment, she beheld the 
youn^ Darnley with a more favourable eye; the 

advice ol her best friends concurred with her 

« 

inclinations: and the approbatiorl of the kin;; 
and (picen ret^ent of France, cncoura?cd her to 
inform Elizabeth that she had resolved to make 
Hi. Darnley the partner of her bed, and of her 
throne.'^ 

Who On the receipt of this intelligence, council 
sm'ii'r council was held at the English court. 

u|i|iom: ihr T'hc'marriagc was declared to threaten the most 

"oitrh. . , 1 , ■ . 

jMuv 1. serjous danger to the queen and the nation ; the 
countess of Lennox was ordered to confine her¬ 
self to her cliambcr ; her husband and son ivcre 
Mayi:«. recalled to England, under the penalty of for¬ 
feiture : and, to depress the ho])es of the catho- 
May 27. lics, it wa*^ rcsolvcd to treat them with addi¬ 
tional severity, and to throw a still greater 
share of power into the hands of the protc.st- 
ants. A neiv envoy, the wfily and unprincipled 
Throckmortdn, hastened to "the Scottish court, 
where he argued, promised, and threatened, till, 
in despair of subduing the resolution of Mary, 
he directed his remonstrances to the disafl’ceted 


“ Melville, 56. Ca'tc,naii broiialit tlic approbation of Ibe king 
anti queen of France. 11 nc faiil pas demander, says be, si jc fiis 
bien receii de ces deux am^ns, puis que j’avois dp(]uoi coiUcnlcr 
kurs aftcctions. Castknau, 295. 
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■'lords, and stimulated tliciii to rebellion with the CHAl‘. 

V' 

hope ot assistance fro'm England. 

. At the head of these was the earl of Miirra3’,'T’|ii^r.i’.i 
who had Ion”' iroverned the realm under his 
sister, and whose loyalty she had begun to m!<- 
])ect. His associates were the duke of Chastelhe- 
rault, who feaVed that the marriago of the queen 
with Darnley would’give the aseendeney to the 
rival house of Lennox ; the earl of Argy le, udio 
had been compelled to restore to the lather ol 
Darnley the forfeited property of the family ; 
and many of the lords who had fought under 
the same standard during the war ol the relor- 
madon.'^* To allure the zealots to the party', 

Murray declared that “ the profession of the 
’‘evanged” was in danger, and retired froyi the 
court under pretence that his conseienee would 
not sutler him to yvitne^ss the idolatrous worship 
in the royal ehapel. A plan was formed to sur¬ 
prise Mary, Lennox, and Darnley., to eontine 


Keith, 27-1. A)>p. lOi). Ceril lus tolil us wliat llie lUn- 
gers were. He says ilrat all the kiiidreil ol Mar^ and Darnley, 
and all the catholics,* t’jiought IMary.'s right licttw lluii that of 
Kh^.ibcth: and that the marriage would iuihiee them to raise rehel- 
hon in the kingdom in favour of it Ihid 97 . Itulicrtson, i. 
App. X. It i.s, however, dilficult to see how this could follow gum 
the niarr'age of Dariiiey, who had nothing ul his >owri, hut de¬ 
pended jntirelv upon his wile. 

“ Mar. l.y. " The diik^ erle Murray, A^ile, are confederal in 
“ a common quarrel ageyiist all, exceptwg OutI and lh?ir .soverayn. 
»_May3. 'Hie queen hatelh the dhk, Argile, Murray, allegyii 
*' ageynst liym, that he goctlf about !•# set the rrowii upon his uun 
“ head.” Cecil’s diary, Murdin, 7.«b. ■ 
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tHAr. tlic queen in Loclilevin, to murder the father 
and son, or deliver them prisoners to the gover¬ 
nor of Berwick, and to plar,e the earl of Murray 
at the head of tlie new government. The duke 
lay at Kinneil, Murray at Lochlevin, Argyle at 
Castle Campbell, and the lord Rothes at the 
Parret-wall,. with an understanding that all 
.iui> .s. should meet at noon at the kirk of Beith, to 
intercept the queen on the road from Perth to 
Callendar. But Mary received a hint of the 
eonspiracy, and setting out at an early hour 
reached Callendar by ten in the morning. The 
conspirators consoled their disappointment for 
the loss of their prey, by signing a covenant at 
Stirling, in which they bound themselves to 
God and each other for the performance of their 
engagements; and most solemnly declared that 
they had no other object than to shew humble 
reverence to the Almighty, and faithful obedi- 
luiv 11!. ence to their sovere.^n lady. The next day 
they dispatched a messenger to Elizabeth, 
“ under God the protectrix especial of the pro- 
“ lessors of the religion,” to remind her of her 
promise, and to solicit speedy and effectual 
assistance.'*^ 

TliGCMStciicc of tins plot ls asserteil by iliirty-five noblemen. 
including-Argyle hiioselt', in lil38 (Goodall ii. P58), and by Mel¬ 
ville, a cunleinporary (Memoirs, iO); is disputed by Laiiig (Disser¬ 
tation, C). That tlie dirce lords rose in arms against their sovereign, 
cannot be denied ; whethe'they attempted to make her prisoner 
or nut at the churcli of Peilh, is ef liUle consequence. The fol¬ 
lowing facts aie certain from Lite di-'p 4 >ohcs >t>f Itgmdolph : June 
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Mary, on her arrival in Euinburirh, to expose ellAt’. 
the presences of tlie oonspirators, jiublished eir- > \ > 
eular letters, in wlijeh she declared that as shr^‘"' 'i 
never had, so she never would,' molest any man 
for matters of conscience, and called on all lu r 
faithful subjects for aid against theTcbellious 
lords. Tlie numbers that cro^ydccl to her stand¬ 
ard, taught her to despise the etlbrts of Murray 
and his associates. Dafnley had already been 
created earl gf Ross. She now confenval on 
him the title of duke of Albany, ordered the 


-’l, in answer to an application to rjii'alictli, lie replied that the 
ipipcii would inp|i()Tl the lord?, if their olpf'rt wete to pi (".me 
rohgiuu, their diCy t?i tln*r prinee, and the aniit\ hotwceii 
Jiliolaiid anil Senllaiul. They did not .leqii.iiiit him with the 
|urliculars of their plan: hut .Murray said, he feiiied i'. would 
be necessary to asspiiible and do llieir duly loihc queen, hut at 
the same linn; provide for the jal'cty ol the state; and some 
one asked, whether, if Lenno.x and his son weie ih hvered as pii- 
siinei.s at fierwick, the ginprnor would rei'eiie tliein. ITinilftIph 
replied in the atbiinalive. (KcUh, yfhh ydO ) ^It was alre.-oh, 
known, that M.iry had prtiniistd t« assist at tlie baptism ul ford 
l.ivingstun’s son, im the 2d ul July. On the Isl tin. lereived iii- 
luriiialion that the lime fords li.nl pustnl themselves in Ihree 
places near the luad to mteicepl lier. Of its truth she was con¬ 
vinced holli (Inm and •il'arwards. She p.i,ssrd,pioa(vi r, in .safeiv, 
some hours before .she was experlcd. The fords asseinhled, and 
iininrdiati’ly sent a petition to Klre.iheth for money ; they ihd lo i 
wtnt men, hut a .sum of 3000/. (Ketlh, 287 2'U. 231.) Ran¬ 
dolph .sent the petition, .lijly tlh; nil the Cth he wBite, th.il liny 
hadrcsolvedlori.se; and on the ICth, ftlaiV inliiinieil h*cr snh;< e|., 
tliat they wtTc in arms. • (Keilh, V'.O, 2!)0.) Miirray spread .i 
report, tliat Danilev intended to inuider Inin. ,M?iry nol on'v 
declared that tt was false, litit otfered turn a safe conduet, ~is;ned In 
the foiineil, to come with asMiany fcJlowers as he chose, and iiive,-, 
ligate the attaii. lie refused. Keith, App. ICH, 100. 
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banns to be published, and Avas manled to him 
in the ehapel of Holyrood house. By a pre¬ 
vious proelaniiition she had commanded that he 
should *1jc styled king during the marriage, and 
that all Avrits should run in the joint names of 
Henry ainl Mary, king and queen of Scotland.“ 
This decisive step disconcerted the English 
ministers. Unable to ■discover any pretext for 
hostilities, they determined to threaten and in¬ 
timidate. A large sum of money Avas sent to 
Murray; a reinforcement of tAA'o thousand men 
reached Berwick: the carls of ShrcAvsbury and 
Bedford Avcrc commissioned to act as the queen's 
lieutenants in the northern counties: and tlie 
latter obtained pcrmissi’oi'i to'makc, but at his 
oAAm risk, an incursion into Scotland. At the 
same time TaniAvorth, a ncAv envoy, Avas dis¬ 
patched to Mary, furnished Avith complaints, re¬ 
monstrances, and threats. But that princess 
assumed a more spirited tone: she requested 
her good sister to be contented Avith the govern¬ 
ment of England, and to leave Scotland to the 
care of its oAvn sovereign she admonished 

” Keilli, 30C. The cereihony of the marriage is in a letter irciii 
liaiiiioliih, nuhrrisuii, i. Afip- \i. 

"■ See Tamwurtli's paper and the answer to it in Keith, App. nij 
—101. Mary, however, proposed, that sheand her husband should 
hind thertf elves never to do any thing to tlic prejudice ol the title 
of Elizabeth and her law ful issue; iicvw to correspond for tliat pui - 
l>osevtilh ati'y EiighsK subiecti, nor afford protection in Scotland, to 
any who sliould intermeddle with th'’ succession; never to con- 
luct any alliance to the lui't or ilisp'easiire of the English queen : 
and never (should they afterwards ascend the English tlirope) ic. 
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'Ilandolpli tliat if lie continued to intrii(ue with CHAr 
her subjects, she would put him under arrest; ^ 

she confined Tiiniu;orth in the castle of DunbinC’-'w; in. 
because he had presumed to’traverse her do¬ 
minions without a passport. At the bead uf 
cig^htcen thousand men, she drove the’associated 
lords from Dlimfries and coinjxdled them to 
seek an asylum with the carl of Hedford, who 
advanced to receive them at Carlisle. Murray 
hastened to Ijondon; at first Elizabeth refuscrl 
to sec him: afterwards he was admitted with Oef 
his companions in presence of the French and 
fSpariish ambassadoi’s, when, falling on his knees, 
he acknowledged that the queen was innocent 
of the conspiracy, arid had never advised them 
to disobey their sovereign lady. “ Now 1’ she 
replied, “ have ye spoken truth. Get from 
“ my presence, traitors as ye are.” By this 
meanness he obtained from her a small jrittance 
for his support at Berwick, though she obliged 


make allcration in tlie liberties of the kingdom, ur llic ndigiun 
cslablislied by law ; anil, in rt iurn, slie ilomaniied, that Eli/aliPtli 
shonlil, in the best and.^uust lawful nuiincr, Jetdaje, that Oailirii; 
herselfand her lawful issue) Mary was ftoxt lietr ;’atui, failing M.iiv, 
her inother-iu-law, the cuiintess uf Eennox. Ibid. 104, Ktj. 

ilaridol|ih expected a very dilfercnt result. He had iiifornied 
the secretary before tlie marriage, that Darnley's [ifc wonlj he 
taken; on the 4th of Septehiber, that scvr/al were ijjipuinted to 
“ £ct uphn him, and eithv kill him or die themselves. If her 
majesty will help them, they doubt lyt llfit one cuimtry will re- 
“ ceive both queens.’’ Kc*ili, 'Kit'. Cttr, Cotton MSS. Cal. j. 
fol. 33j. 
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CHAIV iiiin to represent it as fuiTiished by the eharity 
of his English friends.^” ■ 

Eiizdbetii ' But while the queen thus opposed eveiy ob- 

toiuarry'^ stacle in her power to the marniage of Mary 
Stuart, she had been actively employed in seek¬ 
ing a husband for herself. From whatever eause 
her former repugnance had sprung, it w^as at 
length subdued by the clamour of the nation, 
the remonstrances of her counsellors, and her 
apprehension of additional danger from the claim 
of the Scottish queen, if that princess should 
have issue, while she herself remained childless. 
But she found it more easy to determine to 
marry, than to fix on the choice of a husband. 
Had she consulted her affection only, she would 
undoubtedly have given her hand to Leicester: 
but she had to contend with the disapprobation 
of her most trusty advisers, who appealed, an 
ultimately with success, to her pride, her suspi¬ 
cions, and her parsimony. Cecil had discovered 
six forcible objections to her marriage with the 


Melville, bJ, Notwith.'.tandiii!; the farce enacted before the 
two ainbas.sadors, there are several letters extant, which jirove, 
beyond coiUraditlion, thai. Elizabeth was an accomplice in this 
coiispira'-.y. I wtll cite only one from Murray to Cecil, of Oct. 14. 
“ As for me and the remainder here, I doubt not but you undcr- 
“ Stand sufficietitly, that neither they nor I enterprised this action 
" without forfeit of our sovereign's indignation, but being moved 
“ thereto by the queen your sovereign and council's haftd-writing, 
“ directed„to us thereupon; which being followed, all those extre- 
“ mities followed, as were suflicientlv foreseen." Apud Chalmers, 
ii. 330. 
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.favourite; he could not briii^ with liim riches, EIIAl', 
nor i)ojver, nov estimation: he was deeply in- <—^ 
volvcdin debt: he jiad a multitude of needy antf 
rapacious dependants, uho u'buld enrttoss all 
the offices and favours of the crown: his re])u- 
tation had been tarnished by the sudden and 
trag-ical death of his former wife; his passions 
■were so violent and*mutable, he was sometimes 
so jealous, sometimes Jo inditferent, that he 
would render, the queen unhappy: and their 
union would give the strongest confirmation to 
the scandalous rej)orts of their amours, which 
had been so long and so confidently circulated.''' 

But the secretary was too wily a courtier to iii' m.ucs 
commit himself by a'n avowed opposition; that,i,„„ 
office was reserved for the carl of Sussex,/vho 
could rely on the co-operation of the duke of 
Norfolk and the whole house of Hmvard, of the 
lord Hunsdon the queen’s cousin, and of sir 
Thomas Hencage,vice-chamberlain, and arising 
favourite. By their persuasions Elizabeth was 
brought to think seriously of a foreign husband : 
and occasionally, at least, to dispute the ascen¬ 
dency which Leicester assumed ovei* her. She 
gave him hints of her displeasure in cnigmalic 
notes: he even thought proper to absent him¬ 
self from court, whether *it were ih a fit of 
jealouJy, or at the joyal eommand."' fiut their 

*' Haynes, 44.1. » ' • 

» Compare Miinlin, 7e0,-wiih Sliypc, 4r5,aiKl Camden, ll:l ^ 

While Leicesler was absent, it was rcportwl, that some other 
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c HAP. quarrels ended, as the quarrels of lovers generally 
end: and by each reconciliation his influence 
“■■uver her heart was confirmed. Publicly he 
affected to advocate the project of a foreign 
alliance: but privately he threw every obstacle 
in its way; and if he did not ultimately obtain 
the queen for himself, he succeeded at least in 
extinguishing the hopes of'every other suitor, 
whether native or foreigner. 

Prefers xiie quccn mother of France had offered to 
iinke Elizabeth her son the reigning king, though he 

ciurics. jjjg fourteenth year. The proposal 

excited in her counsellors the most serious ap¬ 
prehensions : but the queen, though she enter¬ 
tained it for political purpo>)es, after some delay 
returned a refusal on the ground of disparity of 
age. The only foreign prince, towards whom 
she looked with pleasure, was her former suitor 
the archduke Charles. The objections of Fer¬ 
dinand had at last been removed by the perse- 
vercnce of the duke of Wirtemberg: but the 
death of that emperor interrupted the nego- 
ciation; and Elizabeth, attributing the indiffe¬ 
rence which he had manifesteu, to the report of 
with Leicester, ordered Cecil to 
to Mundt, in which, after a high 


favourite siip|iUed his place. “ Upon lliese rumours,” says Cecil, 
“ I aflirm, limt the qileen may be by malicious tongues not well 
“ reported: but, in truth, she lerself is blameless, and hath no 
“ ^t of evil intent. Marry, there may lack, especially in so busy 
“ « world, circumspection to avoid all occasions.” Stry'pe, 461. 


14C4. 
Sept. 6. 


her familiarity 
wrife a letter 
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•encomium on the character of tlic favourite, he CHAl’- 
was made to cxprcss'liis belief, that the queen v— 
loved him oh accaunt of his admirable quali¬ 
fications, as a sister loves a brother, and 
that in their private meetings nothing .was 
admitted inconsistent with female modesty and 
decorum.^ Armed with a copy 'of this letter 
the duke renewed his solicitations; but Maxi¬ 
milian, who had succeeded his father, displayed 
no eagerness ‘for the marriage, and two years 
were suffered to elapse between the first over¬ 
ture from Cecil, and the arrival of Swetkowytz, 
the imperial ambassador. He came ostensibly 
to restore the insignia of the garter worn by 
Ferdinand ; in elfeet to discover the real dispo¬ 
sition of the queen towards the archduke Chirrles. 

Her indecision immediately revived; one day 
she listened to Leicester, the next to Sussex : 
and these two noblejnen, apprehending the re¬ 
sentment of each othei', went themselves con¬ 
stantly armed, and followed by men in arrns.''^ At 
last the ambassador w'as told that the articles of *• 
the marriage between Philip and Ma^y must be Aug. o. 
taken as the basis of any’ future’ treaty: but 

”Tlic hiuuiyof this extraordinary letter seems to prove, that 
Cecil was not convinced of the truth ot the assertum.s which he 
was cumpt'llcil to make, lie would not allow it to retiiain in the 
possession of Mundt, but, jfter he had submitted it to the inspec¬ 
tion of the queen, added a postscript, ii^whfth he reqilired Mundt 
to send it back to him. Tips Ma#doiie, and when he received it 
lack, he added to it a note, shewing t^t he had written it by the 
fspress command of Elizabeth. Haynes, 420. 

* Camden, IIB. Murdin, 760. 
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CHAP, that, as Elizabeth had made a vow never to> 
-'—V—^ choose a hushand whom she had not pre-viously 
seen, it was indispensably requisite that Charles 
should pay a visit to the Eng^lish court.“ To 
this,as l()ni( as the result was doubtful, tlie pride 
of the emperor would not submit; and the 
(]ueen, l)y her mutability and in'trignes, con¬ 
trived to protract the negbeiation during two 
or three years. Sometimes Sussex, sometimes 
Leicester prevailed. The former was sent am¬ 
bassador to Maximilian: but he carried with 
him a colleague, the lord North, who had been 
bril)cd to betray to the favourite all the secrets 
On Hi. of the negoeiation.’''' Sussex forwarded to 
Elizabeth the most favourable description of the 
pcrs.">n, the tcmjier, and the capacity of the 
archduke:'’ and obtained from that prince a 
iwomise that he would be content with the pri¬ 
vate celebration of mass for himself and his 
catholic servants; and M'ould assist on occasions 
of ceremony at the new service in the com- 
Aiiiiai hist piAiiy of the queen. But in the absence of 
Sus.sex, Leicester ruled without control; a 

Dec. 10.-^- 

“ Haynes, 421—437. Camden,'!. 148. 

Lodge, i. 36e, 307. “ Yf God coppell you together in lyking, 

“ you shall have of him a trewe husband, a lovying companyon, a 
“ wise coiinrelor, and a faythfull servant: and wc shall have as 
“ virtuouse a prynce as ever ruled.” I^iid. 372. Sussex, however, 
did not expect to prevail. Alluding to the secret opposition' u( 
Leicester, he .says, “ Wher\, I remember who worke in this vyne- 
“jard, 1 can hardly hope gf a good wyne yere : neverthelcsse 1 
“ wylle do my parte, whyle I am here, and leave the rcste to God," 
Ibid. i. 373. 
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council was called, and an answer was returned, CHAP. 

V 

that if,the archduke Tcally aspired to the hand v—v—^ 
of Elizabeth, he mpst abandon witlioiit reserve’’ 
the religion of his fathers.'”' Charles, conceiving 
himself the dupe of the queen’s dissimulation 
and policy, married Mary, the daughter of 
Albert, duke «f Bavaria. 

The history of tlic Eflglish is so interwoven 
with that of the Scottish (piecn, that it will 
aptain be neccfisarv to revert to the extraordinary Mar/ uid 

1-1 11 -1 -11 • Uariilcv. 

events, which took place m the neighbouring 
kingdom. Mary, in the ardour of her affeetion, 
had overlooked the defects in the character of 
her husband. Experience convinced her that 
he was capricious in *his temper, violent in his 
passions, implacable in his roeentments. .He 
had already contracted habits of ebriety, which 
led him occasionally into the most scandalous 
excesses, and made him forget, even in public, 
the respect due to his Bonsort,'^ Ijut his am- 


At this pruposdl the iirchduke excl.iimcJ ■ “ Uinve, coiinle, 

“ eowld you with reasDii gyve me cuuncell to be the lyrste of iny 
“ race tliat so sodtlenly thowldc chaunge the rely^ioii that all my 
“ awiicestors have 5i> ti(ig liolden, \jheii 1 kyuv,»; no other, or 
“ how can the queue lyke ul me in eny otlicr thyug, that .sliiudil be 

“ so lyght in chaungyng of my conscycnce’-Thus 'is iny only 

“ requests: yfher ina'o-. saty^fye me in this, 1 wyll never stu'k to 
“ serve and satyslye her w'tiyle I lyve, m all the resw.” Ibid. 373, 
“ “ Some say he is viciou.s: whereof too biany w ere^itne.sses the 
“ other day at Inchkeilh. *1 will not rrhearse to your honour, what 
“ of certainty is said of him at hi.s being there.” At a public enter¬ 
tainment, Mary requested Inm not to'driuk to excess. " He gave 
“ her such words that slic lilft the plJte in tears." See tlie letters* 
of UaDdolpb and Drury, in Keith, 329. App. 163.166,166. 
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ClIAl’. bition proved to her a source of more bitter 
disquietude. She had summoned a parliament 
**->for the twofold purpose of jittaintin”^ tlie most 
,i,niilty of the fnqilivc rebels, and of grantinf^ 
liberty of conscience for those among her sub¬ 
jects, ivlu., like herself, professed the ancient 
faith. Hut Darnley insisted, that in addition, 
the duke of Chastelheiault and his partisans 
should be included in the attainder, and that a 
matrimonial crown should be graqtcd to himself. 
l?y the first of these measures the rival house of 
Hamilton would have forfeited its right to the 
.succession; by the second, the government 
would be secured to the king during the term of 
hi.s natural life. But Maiy refused: she Avas 
deaf to his cntrcAtics, complaints, and menaces: 
and the discontented prince directed his resent¬ 
ment against those whom he supposed to be her 
advisers, and particularly against David Riccio, 
one of her .secretaries. , 

Acroiiiit Riccio was a native of Piedmont, who had 

III Kictiu. 0 11-1 

come to Scotland in the suite of the ambassador 
of Savoy. At the request of that minister, the 
(picen had appointed him one of the pages of the 
chamber, and, on the removal of Raulet, had 
advanced him to the office of secretary for the 
French lahguage. All her correspondence with 
foreign princes passed through his handk; his 
address knd fidelity obtained her approbation, 
and, on lier marriage, he was appointed keeper 
of the privy purse to the king and queen. In 
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iliis situation he soon earned the enmity of the CHAIV 
former;, by adlierini,'' ’to his mistress in every >—v—' 
domestic ([iiarrel, lyid, pcrliajjs, by refusing- to 
make advances of money without her authoritv. 

But in addition to Darnley, there were also niaiiy 
of the natives who viewed his preferfnent with 
displeasure. Riceio was a stran^cp and a eatho- 
lic; two qualities calculated to excite the jealousy 
both of the courtiers and'of the preachers.'’’'’ 

Besides the. lords who had taken refuge in lidmM f- 
England, several others remained at court, who ixi'inKv 
had been equally engaged in the conspiracy, but '‘"'j 
had not betrayed themselves by any overt act 
of rebellion. At the head of the latter were 
Morton, lluthven, Lindsay, and Maitland, who, 
sensible that their fate was linked with thut of 
their associates, anxiously sought an opportunity 
of preventing the attainder, with which they 
were threatened.'” In January, Mary, in oppo- 
sition to her husband, granted a ])iirdon to the 


Tlic industry uf Mr, Chalmers has traced, from the treasurer's 
accounts, the gradual advancement ot Riccio, and has proved that 
he was never one of the queen's musician', as is generally believed, 
ii. 15C. * ' ■> . . • 

To account for the conduct of Morton, we are often told, on the 
very fallible authority o( Knox, that the queen had taken the seals 
from the earl, and given them to her favourite Ricrio Thi.s kible 
is easily refuted. As early as the 12th of October, both Morton 
and Mai[lunJ, though resident at court, 'and mcmlTErs of the 
council, were secretly Icagftcd with Miirrqj'. “ TheY only cspie 
“ their time,” says Randedph, “ and makAi fair weather, till it shall 
“ come to the pinch." Apufl ChalBiefs, ii. 464. Yet Morton wa.s 
still chancellor on the 9tli of tkefollowfug April, the day of Iliccio's 
murder. Keith, App. 117.128. 
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(lukc, on condition that he should reside foi 
some years on the continent; and Maitland, 
relying on the discontent of the king, formed 
the project of inducing him to make common 
cause Motli the exiles. By the agency of George 
Douglas, it was suggested to him, that Mary had 
transferred her affections to Riceio f‘ that the 
])ardon of the Ilamiltohs, and the refusal of the 
matrimonial crown, fiad proceeded from the 
advice of that minion ; and that the only expe¬ 
dient for him to obtain his just rights, was to 
call in the aid of the expatriated lords. The 
inexperienced prince became the dupe of this 
interested advice, and east himself into the arms 
of the men, who had hitlierto professed them¬ 
selves his enemies. Two bonds were prepared 
and subscribed, the one by Darnley, the other 
by Argyle, Murray, Rothes, Boyd, and Ochiltree. 
Darnley engaged to prevent their attainder, to 
obtain thei’’ pardon, to support their religion, 
and to aid them in all their just quarrels: they 
to become his true subjects, friends to his friends, 
and enemies to his enemies; to obtain for him 


" In a Idler from Bedford to Randolph, (Robertson, i. App. jr.) 
and in a short narrative supposed to be written by Lord Ruthven, 
but not published till after his death, Vy Cecil, it is insinuated that 
Riecio was the queen’s paramour. There can be no doubt that this 
is a calumny. It is improbable in itself considering his age and 
person: it’ls not mehtio.icd by Knox, whose charity would have 
rejoiced to advance such a charge against Mary: it is not even 
hinted by Darnley himself, when he was solicited by tlie council to 
make h is complauits against her, and “ not to spare her." Keith, 349. 
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t^ie frown matrimonial during the- whole of his (-HAP. 

y 

life; fo4’ that jnirposc to take part with him 
ag'ainst all and Auliosoever that live and die* 
might;” to maintain his just claim to the succes¬ 
sion failing the lady Marj'; to extirpate, or sjay, 
every g;iinsayer; and to use their influence with 
the queen of England, in favour of Ins mother 
and brother, “ that tliey might be delivered nut 
‘‘ of ward.”'^’ These engagements were followed 
by another stilUnorc atrocious, in which Darnley ' 
avowed his determination to bring to punish¬ 
ment divers ])crsons, especially an Italian called 
David, Avho abused the confidence of the queen; 
and, if there were any difficulty to jiroeeed by 
way of law, “ to take them and slay them wherc- 
“ soever it might hairpcii; and theneef'M’th 
“ bound himself and his heirs to save seaithless 


“ all carls, lords, barons, and others, who should 
“ aid him in that enterprise.”''^ The other per¬ 
sons, marked out for slaughter in tJiis instru¬ 
ment, were supposed to be the earls of Huntley, 
Bothwcll, and Athol, the Lords Flemming and 
Livingston, and sir James Balfour.*^' . 

Reports were carefully circulated, that “ the 
“ evangel” was in danger; that Riccio’was a 
secret agent froti; the pope, and that Mary Iiad 
signed the holy league, by which, as ryis pre- 


ij Gooilall, i. 227_2S3- “ In tlus instrument 

■ lu call,” means to proceed law. ^ 

Mary’s letter ill Keith, 332. Indictment of Yair, Arnot, 


App. 38C. 
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CFUr. tended, the catholic princes bound themselvea 
'— J-—' to extirminatc the protesfants by a general mas- 
'sacre.“ Most of the conspirators in Edinburgh 
were leading members in the kirk, and had pro¬ 
cured from the assembly, the proclamation of a 
March 3. general fast, to be kept from Sunday to Sunday 
on the week in which the parliament was to 
open. As if it w^ere intended to prepare the 
minds of the godly for scenes of blood, and a 
revolution in the government, the service for 
each day was composed of lessons from the Old 
Testament, descriptive of the extirpation of 
idolatry, the punishment of wicked princes, and 
the visitations of God on his people, whenever 
they neglected the admonitions of the prophets.'^ 
ju,ircli 7 . Ondhe Thursday of the fast, the queen opened 
the parliament: the statute of attainder was 
drawm by the lords of the articles; and the Tues¬ 
day following was fixed for the day on which it 
Miirrlerof should be passed. But on the Saturday, Mor- 

lOrno. , * . 

Marcii 9 . ton, between seven and eight in the evening. 


“ Itajipoars Trom Randolph, that he understood the queen had 
signed some lejgu,e fur the support of the'oalholic worship. Robert¬ 
son, i. App. xiv. She had undoubtedly received by Clerncaux, a 
message from the pontiff', in which he exhorted her to cons.fancy, 
recommended to her care the interests of the catholic faith in her 
realm, and requested her to send some of the Scottish prelates to 
the counciltof Trent. (Jebb, ii. 25 .) She herself hoped aj the par¬ 
liament “to have done some good aiftnt restoring the auld rc- 
“ ligion(Keith, 331) which is explained by Randolph, that 
“ she will have mass free for all inerf that will hear it.” Cotton 
MSS. Cal. B. 9. f, 232. 

" Goodall, i. 247—250. 273, 
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with eiplity armed men, took possession of the- 
fjates oktlie palace. Mary, who was indisposed 
and in the seventlu month of ^her prerfnaney,* 
was at the time seated at supper in the closet of 
her bed-chamher, with the commeiidator, of 
Ilolyrood house and the countess of Afgyle, lier 
bastard brother and sister. Riccio, tlie secre¬ 
tary, Erskinc, captain of the guard, and Beton, 
master of the household, were in attendance.'^^ 
Suddenly the king entered by a private stair¬ 
case, and placing himself next the queen, put his 
arm round her waist. He was followed by lord 
Ruthven, in complete armour, the master of 
Iluthven, Douglas, Ballentyne, and Kerr. Marj', 
alarmed at the sight of Ruthven, commanded 
him to quit the room, under the penalty of trfa- 
son ; but he replied, that his errand was with 
Riccio; and the mifortunate secretary, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Justitia, justitia!” sprung for protection 
behind his sovereign. Her praycrs««nd ges¬ 
tures were despised. Ballentyne threatened her 
with his dagger; Kerr presented his pistol to 
her breast; and Douglas, snatching Ijic king’s 
dirk, struck over lier shoulder, ifnet left the 
weapon sticking in the back of Riccio. ’ The 
table was thrown over in the struggle; and the 
assassins, dragging their victim through the 

_ ! _ -« - 

# 

f 

“ Ceoil's Ruthven makes Rjccio to bc.aeated at table with lier. 
Keith, App. 123. Mary, in htr letter, fiumbcrs hiiii among bet 
domestic servants in the room. KeiLli, 331. 
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CHAP, bcd-cliamber, dispatched him in the adjoining 
v—room, with no fewer thafi fifty-six wonv-ds. 

Mary is Mary’s friends, imiorant cf tlie affray in the 
unprison- apartments to op- 

pof:c IMorton, and his band of armed followers. 
After some fighting, ■ they were driven back: 
Huntley and Bothwell made their‘csca])e through 
the windows: the rest maintained themselves in 
different rooms, till they were allowed to depart, 
March 10 . about two in the morning. At„noon, Darnley, 
of his own authority, dissolved the parliament; 
and before evening, he was joined by Murra’i , 
and the exiles from Berwick. The follow- 
March II, iiig moming, the chiefs of the conspirators sate 
in secret consultation; and it was resolved 


to*-confine the queen in the castle of Stirling, 
till she should consent to approve in parliament 
of the late proceedings, to establish “ the evan 
gel” by law, and to give to her husband the 
crown iBRtrimonial. After dinner, relying on 
the assurances of Darnley, they separated, and 
repaired, to their respective dwellings in the 
city.®“ 

She e,s- Mary liad passed the first night and day in 

capes. 


Kcitli,, 330. App. 119. Robertson, i. App. xv. Arnol, 378. 
380. “ ^ftcr this manner,” says Knox, “ Ore noblemen were re- 
“ lieved of their trouble, and restored to their places and rooms; 
“and likewise thechyrch reformed; and all that prolLssed the 
“ evangel within this reakn, after fasting and prayer, were delivered 
and freed from the a;iparent dangers which were like to have 
“ fallen upon them.” Knox, Hist. 394. 
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iits and lamentations. She felt some relief from 
the kirul expressions of her brother, the earl of 
Murray; and was yo sooner left alone with her 
liusband, than she resumed her former aseen- 
deney, and convinced him of the impropriety- of 
his conduct. Darnley’s repentance rendered un¬ 
necessary the preparations which had been marie 
by Huntley and Bothwell; and the same night, Nhri i. i 
the king and queen, attended by the captain of 
the guard and two servants, secretly left the 
palace, and reached in safety the castle of Dun- 
bar.'“ The royal standard was immediately un¬ 
furled ; before the end of the week, eight thou¬ 
sand faithful subjects had hastened to the aid of 
Mary; and as she approached Edinburgh, the 
murderers left that city, and fled with [rrecipita- Maicii i: 
tion to Berwick. The English queen had been 
informed of the object of the conspiracy; she had 
even ordered three hundred pounds to be given 
to Murray before he left Berwick : buJt when she 
heard of the result, she sent her congratulations 
to her Scottish sister, and commanded the assas¬ 
sins to leave her dominions. But tl^e messen¬ 
ger was instructc'd’to remark at the same time, 
that England was long and broad; and that they 
had nothing to fear, if they did not provoke in- 


On the same day the carl of Bedford, a^Iienvick, inawarc ol 
the turn which took place tlijit evening, wrote to Cecil, eiultin.; 
“ tli'dt every thing uow would ^o well.’'# .tpuJ Chdlnirr.', i, Idr, 
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quiry by obtruding themselves on the notice of 
the public/' ‘ <> 

Mary, with liyr charactcrtstic facility, affected 
to believe the apology and protestations of her 
liushand •/- granted a full pardon to Murray and 
his companions; and, though a few of the minor 
criminals wCrc punished with dtfath, extended 
her mercy to several of the conspirators, who 
were not actually engaged in the murder. As 
the time of her delivery approached, she took 
up her residence in the castle of Edinburgh. 
Both Elizabeth and Murray, the people of Eng¬ 
land and the people of Scotland,.looked forward 
with suspense and anxiety to the result. It 
might give Mary an heir to her throne and her 
pretensions: it might, considering the distress¬ 
ing scenes through which she had passed, prove 
fatal both to the mother and the child. Murray 
excluded from the castle every person of emi¬ 
nence but ‘his brother-in-law Argyle ; and Eliza¬ 
beth ordered Randolph, who for' his connexion 
with the conspirators had been expelled from 
Scotland,'"‘to linger in the neighbourhood of 

’Mbid. ii. 338. He published atledaratiou of 

his innocence of the conspiracy. Keith, 334. It deceived no one, 
and lowered him in the estimation of all. Mary herself says, she 
did alwayr excuse bin thcrcol, and was willing to appear, as if site 
believed it not. Ibid. 350. 

” MarJ having olSaircd proofs that he had ^een active in all the 
conspiracies against her, ordered hmi to quit the kingdom ■. and 
wrote to excuse the measfite to Elirliheth, “ as his behaviour must 
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Berwick. At lcn,t,^th tlielr liopcs, If they really CHAP, 
clierishcul such guilty hopes, were clisappoiiitcd. v—' 

The Scottish queen was tlclivercd of a sun : and 
the child lived to ascend the thrones of both 
kingdoms. Elizabeth was dancing at (ire(,'ii- J'"if i-’. 
wich, when Cecil whispered the intelirg'eiice in 
her ear. She Instantly retired to hi'r chair, re¬ 
clined her head on hdi‘ hand, and appeared for 
some time absorbed in ])rofound thought. Hy 
the next morning' her feelings were suflieiently 
subdued, and the messenger was admitted. She 
c.xpresscd her satisfaction at the happy event; 
accepted the office of gossip at the bajitism, and 
appointed the carl of Bedford toa.ssist in quality 
of her ambassador at the ceremony.'' 

In England the birth of tlic young prlike, rii/ahrrh 
who was named Janies, was hailed with oxul- 
tation by the advocates of the Scottish line: 
many who had appeaped inditlerent, as long as 
Mary remained childless,-vame forward in suj)- 
port of her cause: and Elizabeth herself, jea¬ 
lous of the good fortune of her sister queen, 
began to think seriously of marriage,, that she 
also might have issue to inherit her crown. At, 
the same time she grew more fixed in her reso¬ 
lution to keep the right of succession undecided, 

“ have been besides lier (IdizJjelli’'.) (iiiiiiiun, jinil tending' tusurrne 
“ otber fine or purpose, nor that for Ibe i|uliilk bt was directed 
" there by her.” See bcrlellcrbn Kcilb,’yl4, 

Melville, 70. 

VOL. VII. 2 H 
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CHAP, perhaps through apprehension of danger, more 
probably from the sclfishhcss of ambition, wbicb 
could not bear another io near the throne. 
Her obstinacy, bou ever, was productive of one 
advantage to the nation; it put an end to that 
tame submission to the will of the sovereign, 
which had characterized and disgraced the par¬ 
liaments under the dynasty of the Tudors. The 
discontent of the nation burst forth in defiance 
of every restraint imposed by the government: 
and the motives and obligations of the queen 
were discussed with a freedom of speech, which 
alarmed the court, and scandalized the advocates 
of arbitrary power. 

^leased After six prorogations j)overty had compelled 
wall her Elizabeth to summon a parliament. The lords 
coimol. council, aware of the national feeling, 

requested to be informed of her sentiments 
Oci. 12. respecting marriage and.the succession. Nhe 
heard tlicRi with imiiacience. Her subjects, she 
said, from their experience of the past, might 
rely on her maternal solicitude for the future. 
They had no reason to complain of her govern- 
^lent, unless it were on account of the war 
with France, the blame of which her counsellors 
might .take to themselves, since they had 
dragged her into it against her better judgment. 
As far, as regarded her marriage, they were 
acquainted with tlie negotiation, into which she 
had entered : but'^s to her opinion respecting 
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the succession, she should keep It locked up CHAP, 
within Isrr own breast. 'Let them and perform 
their duties: and sh? would perform hers.’’ 

As soon as a motion for a sii|)ply was made in Ami "itii 

111- 1 li.irlu- 

the lower house, it was opposed, on the g-rmnul 
that the queen liad not redeemed the pledge, 
on the faith of wliieli the last i^rafit had been 
voted: she had neither married, nor declared 
her successor., It was in vain that to subdue the 
opposition, a royal incssa^’e informed the house, 
that she had resolved tit marry. A vote was 
passed, that the business of tlie supply and of 
the succession should aeeompany each other." 

The unper hou.se sent a deiiiitation of twenty I’ lnmiif f 
peers to lay before the queen the evds lesultin^- oa. 
from her silence. She answered in an anyry add 
imjicrious tone, that she did not ehoo'le that her 
grave should be dug, while she was yet alive : 
that the eommons had acted like rebels; they 
had behaved to her as they durst nid: have be¬ 
haved to her father : tliat the lords might eoine 
to similar• resolutions, if they pleased; their 
votes were but einpty sounds without Ijcr assent. 

She would never confide such high and impor¬ 
tant interests to a midtitude of hairbrained 
politicians; but meant to select six g'-ave atul 
discreet counsellors, and when she had heard 


"Letter of Fcnclon, the Pwnch amhyssador, to liis court, apiiJ 
DTsraeli, Curiosities ot l.iteratiire, iii. 113. 

" D’Ewes, 124, Disraeli, ibid. 
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their opinions, would acquaint the lords with her 
decision.'^ a 

' This answer provoked several warm discus¬ 
sions in both houses. Scntiincnts rverc uttered, 
Avhich for centuries had not been heard within 
those wails; that the tranquillity of the nation 
rvas not to be hazarded to lull the'^apprehensions 
of a weak and capricious woman: that the queen 
possessed her hig-h dignity for the public bene¬ 
fit : and that, if she were negligent of her duty, 
it was the office of the lords and eonnnons to 
compel her to ])erform it. The carls of Pem¬ 
broke and Leicester received a prohibition to 
appear in the royal presence. The duke of Nor¬ 
folk, wlio, though he spoke with caution, was 
suejicctcd of being the leader of the opposition, 
was marked out for imprisonment and prose¬ 
cution."'' 

The two houses now joined in a common pe¬ 
tition, which was read‘to tlie queen by the lord 
keeper, in presence of a numerous deputation 
of lords and commoners. Her reply was dcli- 

” Lordi’ Jo'iirinls, C35. D'lsraeli, IIP' -101. Mr. D’lsraeli lliinkn 
that llic expression of digging her grave while yet alive, alluded 
to her siippo.sed olijeclion lo marriage, ob nescio qiiam mubebrem 
impotenliam. Canuleii, i. 123. It is however plain that loth 
Ilieir petition and the answer refer not to the queen’s marriage, but 
to the sutoc.ssion. Her meaning was explained by lerscll on 
another oepasion, “,.l will not be buhed while I am living, as my 
“ sister was. Do I nol know, liow during her life dvery one 
“ hastened to me at Hatfi(^d ? I aiu not now inclined to see any 

such travellers.” DTsraeli, hi. 114, 

” Camd. 12-), 12.3. Murdin, 762. D'Israeli, 121. 
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fcl’cd with greater temper, but nTapped as usual CHAP, 
in affected obscurity of liinguiigc. “ If,” she v j . 
said, “ any here dciUbt tliat I, am by vow or 
“ determination bent never to trade in tliat 
“ kind of life (maniage), put out that Idnd of 
“ hcrc.sy, for your belief is there in a viy. For 
“ though I can think it_hest for a juivate ivo- 
“ man, yet I do strive M'ith myself, to think it 
not meet f(«i a prince : and if I can hend my 
liking to youV need, I will not resist such a 
“ mind. As to the sneec.ssion, the greatness 
“ of the cause, and the need of yo\ir returns 
doth make me say, that which I think tlie 
“ wise may easily guess, that as a sliort time 
“ fur so long continuance, ought not to ])ass hy 
“ rote, as many tell their tales; even so, aseaiTsc 
“ hy conference with the learned shall show me 
“ matter worth the utterance for vour hehoof, 

“ so shall I more glasllv pursue vour good after 
“ my days, than with afl my jirayei^, wliiNt I 
“ live, he means to linger my living thread. 

AVith this enigmatic answer the commons were 
not content. Ihitl^llizaheth sent them an order 

« I 

to proceed to other matters. They maintained isnv. d, 
that the royal message was an infringement of 


” D’F.\rcs, lOT. 1 lta\c iioriC'd this lo "ivi'^lip n'.idiT 

a s|ii;riineii ol the i|ii('cii's (diiqiiiTce. Sly jci'iiis ti) liini- ilidiiLdit 
il Lt'iitatli lirr tu jiu’.ik idticiallviLi ihr l;ini;u,i?i' ol oidiii.uv nii'ii. 
On all similar occasions slii' i Hiplurs i|naiiUiicsj ul ctprc'-biun 
and bin'll slinhc'd obscurity, tliat il h aliilObt alwiits dillicult tu con¬ 
ceive tier aicaniii". 
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CHAP, tbcir liberties ; she repeated the command. 
'—^ They obeyed ndth reluctance : but still allowed 
the bill for the subsick, which had been read 
only once, to lie unnoticed on the table. The 
queen, after the pause of a fortnig-ht, had the 
Nuv, 2j, prudence to yield. She revoked her former 
orders; she even submitted to cemrt the favour 
of tlic people, by ordering the sum originally 
demanded to be reduced. Aftc" these conces¬ 
sions the public business proceeded : and as 
soon as a liftcenth and tenth, with a subsidy, 

had been voted, the parliament was dissolved, 
J.UI. 2. . ' 

On that occasion she took her leave of the two 

houses in a sarcastic and uncourteous speech, in 
Avhich she warned them never more to trifle with 
th? patience of their sovereign.™ 

Di?(oii- q’hj. piirliament was scarcely dissolved, before 
Dariiley. thc attention of Elizabeth was called towards 
Scotland, by a succession of events, scarcely to 
be parallelld in history'. Thc murder of Riccio 
had disappointed the hopes of Darnlcy. Instead 
of obtaining thc matrimonial crown, and with it 
the sovereign authority, he found himself with¬ 
out power or influence, an object of scorn to 
some and of aversion to others. Mary, though 
she might forgive, could not forget the outrage 

“ D'Ewes, 117. .Tournals of Comr oiis, 76. 78. Camden, 127. 
She subpected all wlio \.ere warm on tins subject of being more 
friendly to Mary than to her. “ If,", she says in a paper written 
, by herself, “these fellows rlere well answered, and paid with lawful 
“ coin, there would be no more counterfeits among Uiem.” See 
Arcliaelog. xvui. 242. 
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which he had offered her. Ncc^lectinp hi.s ad¬ 
vice, she formed a new administration, in which 
to Huntley, whom, she had apjiointed chan* 
eellor, and liothwell, the hereditary admiral of 
Scotland, she added her brother Murray, and 
Argyle, who had married the sister of Murray. 
There existed; indeed, several eauaes of dissen¬ 
sion between Murray and llothwell; but she 
prevailed on to be reeoneiled : and at their 
joint intercession, she pardoned Maitland, not¬ 
withstanding the warm opposition of Darnley. 
This im])rudcnt prince threatened, in his vexa¬ 
tion, to kill Murray, and soon afterwards ab¬ 
senting himself from eourt, j-efnsed to return, 
till till ’cc of the chief oflieers of state should be 
excluded from the royal counsels. In his 'resi¬ 
dence at Stirling, he formed the capricious de¬ 
sign of leaving the kingdom: Lennox, his father, 
unable to dissuade liim, wrote to the tpieen, at 
whose invitation he consented, though with re¬ 
luctance, to repair to Edinburgh. Having endea¬ 
voured in vain to change his resolution, Mary 
led him before the council, and, hol^ling him by 
the hand, solieiteil him to detail Ids complaint';, 
and not to spare her, if she were the Cause of 
offence. In his answer he exonerated her from 
all blame: but on every other point y'as sullen 
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“ Keith, 345. 351. At lliis tfnie; and fur two months belorc, 
Buchajian rcprE.sfnts the queen as Tiving in the most sliainelu] 
adultery with Bothwell. Now it is impossible to reconcile such an 
assertion with the testimony of those who were present when Mary 
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CHAP, and reserved. Returning, liowcver, to Stirling* 
'—V—^ lie acquainted licr by letter that his grisv^ances 
night be reduced to two |icads; the want of 
authority, and the neglect of the nobility. She 
replied, tliat tlie first ]n’ocecded from his own 
fault, since he had employed the authority with 
which she first intrusted him, against herself; 
and that he could not expect the nobility to love 
and honour a prince, who never sought to de¬ 
serve their affection or respect. 

Marys ill- nuecii, with the lords of the council, 

ort, n. rcjiaired to .ledburgh to hold the court, called 
the justice ayre."' Here she was seized with a 


rsliorlnd D.tnilcy lu ('\|il,iin hi-, iiiiilivrs nl (li-runtciii. " Her 
“ riiaj(’‘'ly thal ‘.lie ii.iil ,i i l( ,ii' ruii-scicunr, lliat in all Ikt lili; 
“ .‘■li* liail (Iniic no arlion v, Inrli (.mimIiI anv wi^n ])rf |uil:;e liis or lirr 
“own honour; iirvcrlhclcs^, as slio iniL'Iil, ]ii'rh'a|is, liavo 
ullonrc wiihoiil ilisign, '■he was willing, lo make aniemls as l,ir as 
"lie sliuul'l rei|uiir; ami, ilierefoi e, |ir:iyeil linn nut to ilissLinlile 
" (lie occasion of lim clispleasiire, if any he hail, nor lo spare her 
" in the least inalli r.'’ IliMvunhl not at all own lhat he inteinli il 
any voyage, or had any discimtcnt, and declared I'rcely, “ that the 
queen had not given him any occasion for any.” " We testily, as 
‘‘ lar as things could come to onr knowledge, he has had no ground 
" of cnni|ilaint ; hot on the contrary, that he has the very host of 
“ l eason, (o look'''ii|iun hiniself as one of lli,. m. -t forliinale princc.s 
" m Chiisteiiduni, could he hut know his uun h.iii|iiiiess,” Loi ds of 
Council, Oct. It. Keilh, j-lh. Maitland .sent a copy ol tins skite- 
nicnt to the archhisliu|) of Olasguw. f'loin his lellcr it appears, 
that Mary deshed the lords of the ciiiincil lo suhsenhe it, and foi- 
ward it lu thu '.ing of Tiance, the queen mother, and the cardinal 
of d.orrain. Itis, however, evident, tliallft meant it lo he considered 
•as detailing the triilh. (Laiiig, n. j\pp. 7;!,') And it is confirmed hy 
other letters Ironi Le Croc apil IVoni Melville. Keilh, 3 - 13 . 330 . 

“ Those who represent Mary as enainourcd of liolhwell, attach 
inncli iiniioriancc lo a visit which she paid limi from JedLurgh, 
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•dangerous fever; on the seventh and eighth CHAP, 
days she lay for sevefal hours in a state of in- .> 
scnsihility, and .so. slender 'were the ho|U‘.s rtf 
her recovery, that the lords resolved, in the 
event of her death, to ])rocecd to Edinluuxdi, 
and settle the irovemnicnt; a resoliidon '\vhieli, 
if it had heLn executed, would* undoubtedly 
have exelndcd the King, and ])laeed the regeney 
in the hanrlsji£<AlniTav. nuring the intervals 
between the Iks, Mary edilied the assi^tants, by 
her jiietv, eomjiosnre and rc.signation. She 
reconunended, bv letter, her son to the protec¬ 
tion of the king of France, and of the (|ueen of 
Juigland: and sending for the lortb. exhorted 
them to live in harmonv nitli eaeli other, r('- 
(jinred them to wateh with eare over the id'.Kxi- 
tion of the voung prinee, and sidieited, as a last 
favour, libertv of eouselenee for llieir eountrv- 
men who ])rofessed, the eatlmlie faith, the faith 
in which .she had been bred, and in which it was 
her determination to die.'" On the ninth dav, oci. ?g. 


On lliR Blh lie htiil w(fiiinlf.l m lit- ii.iiul 1»\ an tjuilaw; riintl, 
il u p iiiuv Ifclies't'!iii'in,*li(‘r I'i\ ('tl 1 m r ^liiii*in''liUit lo taki* 
u il,nif^eruu> |iHiiin.\ Ui'''M'Kiin. Hiit f lialiiicr^ lia> 'slii-wn, ili.tf 
she iillnwed fi;;ht ila\s tti ; and that ic on tli* ih.it 
.she rnde Irani JcillHiriiJi lit il' iiui'L iJie t a dislaiicF mI t^vcniy 
Jandish nnlt'^, and iI'liiiiu'iV tin* SiLiiu' day. lli r visiTini.’ht hf lnr 
a pnlitipal piir[>i>^t’, a*' lie as lnr liuilkiiaift an tin* hwlit ranil :is 
slip ordered a masse ul j^iipL'i's, to he It^avaided tu him the next 
dav. Chalmers, i. l‘)|. u. I'J. 

Sec llic ormnal Jeltei^ in S eiilyAitp. Ko>—IJG. Camden, 
Maitland aitrilmte^ her lever m anxiely uC nund, caused hy. 
llje behaviour ol Daruky. Lain^. ii. A|‘p* T1. 
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however, the symptoms were more favourable: 
she began to recover slowly; and the king, who 
had been sent for at the beginning of the illness, 
at length paid her a visit, but departed on the 
morrow.**^ 

As soon as the queen was able to mount her 
horse, she proceeded along the banks of the 
Tweed to Berwick, and thenee to the castle of 
Craiginillar, where sho u'as joiC-^d by Darnley. 
But no advance was made towards a reconcilia¬ 
tion. He was too jn-oud to submit: she too 
suspicious to trust him. The delicacy of her 
health added, ])crhaps, to the anxiety of her 
mind: and she was often heard to lament that 
she had not died of the fever at Jedburgh.^’ 
Her. situation did not escape the eyes of Murray 
and Maitland, the enemies of Darnley, who had 
accused the former of a design to assassinate 
him, and had demanded, as the price of his 
return to cc'urt, that the latter should be dis¬ 
missed from the office of secretary. * As soon 
as the king departed, they formed the following 
plan, by which they might both secure them¬ 
selves from his hostility, and obtain a pardon 
for their associates in exile. Their hopes were 
founded 911 the persuasion that Mary would 
cheerfully purchase, at any price, a divorce,from 
the man who had so cruelly offended her: and 

“ LeCroc, theambaasidifr, says of Uie king’s conduct, e’estune 
.'aute que je nc puis excuser, 133. 

Jieith, pref, vii. 


“ Ibid. 351. 
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that the consent of the other noblemen mii^ht 
be ivorf, if it were regarded with an act of par¬ 
liament, eonfinnino* to them the several itrant's 
which had been received from the iiniirovidcnt 
liberality of the (|neen. IVitli this view they 
opened the design separately to Ilnhtley, Ar- 
gyle, and Bobhwcll; and all five" waited in a 
body on Mary. .Maltlandj having reminded her 
of the injnrii;‘>^’liich she had received from 
Darnlev, and of the obstinacy with which he 
persevered in his iniseondnct, conjured her, in 
the name of all ])rescnt, to give her i'onscnt to 
a divorree. At first she discovered no disappro¬ 
bation of the pro])0!yd, provided it mieht be 
done according to law, and without i)rejndiee to 
the right of licr child. But soon she aski'd, 
whether it were not more advisable, that she 
should retire for a while, and reside with her 
relations in France.; perhaps Darnlev, thus 
abandoned to himself, might learn-to reform. 
At length she concluded in these words: “ I 
“ will that ye do nothing, through which any 
“ spot may be lajdAo my honour or opnscience: 
“ and therefore, I pray you,* rather let the mat- 
“ ter be in the state that it is, abiding till (fod 
“ of his goodness put remedy thereto, 

This answer of the queen put an end to the 

t 

- 7 ^— . 

" Of this conversation there caa be. no ilouht. It was hrunght 
forward with Huntley and Ai*,^ylr, to ,^ijvc that Murray was tint 
original proposer ol the pliin to get rid of Darnley. In liis answer 
he passes it over; and, by his silence, acknowledges its accuracy. 
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CHAP, project of divorce: and the lords reverted to 
—^ y another schemCj whicli had been previously agi- 
Buncl tu tated, that of assassination. ‘Botlnvcll took upon 
Darnley. liimself to ])crpetrate the crime; the otliers to 
save him seaithlcss from the consequences. A 
bond was immediately drawn by sir James Bal¬ 
four. It stvled the king a young fool and proud 
ti'rant: expressed the determination of the sub¬ 
scribers to prevent him from oGk.'uing the rule 
over them: obliged them to remove him by some 
expedient or other; and made each declare that 
he would repute “ the deed his own,” by whom¬ 
soever it might be donc.^'* This instrument was 
sig-nedby Huntley, Argyle^ Bothwcll, Maitland, 
and Balfour. Whether Murray added his name 
may be disputed. To me he appears to have 
acted with his usual diqilicity : he Avould remain 
neuter; “ would neither help nor hinder.” 
ranlon of F'roiu Craigmillar, the queen proceeded to 
Dec. 17. ’ Stirling, where tlie royal infant was baptized. 
Though Darnley was in the castle, he did not 


Orniiilun's cc)rifc.s.sinn in Lainc, ii. 

It 1.1 (lifliciilL til ilijiiljt the .sincerity in OrraisLun in liis confej- 
siun. jleriiiiline; tu liiiii, BuiIumH iliLliireil, that “ llie luill lords 
" ill Crai;;niilliir, all lliutwe.s llierwilh the iiiiccn," had dctpn.iincil 
on ills ileatli of Darnley. (Lain", ii. S'JO.) lint UdiIhvcH might 
'exaggeiate, and Murray hmisell iiiainl'.iins, that he signed iiu hiiiiil 
there. (GLiiiitdl, ii. d'U.) I have, therefore, adopted the ilcpositiuii 
of Bans; il nevcult ii'axd'T ne mure. (I.aing, ii.‘.'Op.) That de¬ 
position was plainly made to propitiate Murray; it, therefore, ,savs 
as little against him as wa? pussilile;Aiiid yet amounts loan ai- 
''kiiowledgmcut that he was privy to the plot, and had no ohjection 
to its success. 
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•appear at tlie ceremony. Elizabctli had forbid- CHAr. 
den hoi'ambassador, the carl of Bedford, to o-ivc 
him the title of kii^: and Lc Croc, the Frendi 
ag-ent, had received an order not even to speak 
to him, till he should be reeoneilcdto the (pieen. 

When the rejoicings Avere over, Bellford and 
Castelnau, each in the name aiub by the com- Do' ji. 
mand of his sovereign,"solieited the return of 
Morton, and seconded by the j)rayers of 
Murray, BotfiAvcll, and the other lords. Mary 
coidd no longer refuse; a pardon for the bu- 
nished carl and his seventy-six associates Avas 
granted, on condition that they should not re¬ 
turn to Scotland during tlie tAvo folioAving years; 
and Daniley, either to sIicav his dlsjjleasure, or 
through fear for his life, left the court tlie sa.ne 
day, and retired to his father’s residence in Cilas- 
gloAV.'"* 

Before the lords Ayould intercede in favour of ' "U'llo- 
Morton, they had required, and reeei»'ed his sub- ii,,- mur- 
scri])tion, and the subscriptions of the other 
exiles, to the bond devised at (Taigiiiillar. In a 
fcAV days they again solicited in Ids favour; and 
Mary consented tllat he miglit rctifrn to his na¬ 
tive country, but under an obligation not* to ap¬ 
proach Avithin seven miles of the court. " ‘I'he 


“ Kcilh,-llij. Clialincr'^ 17,'. 312. 

“ Cuinparc tlie letter ol' noui;la^ lluterlson. ii. App. xii. wiili 
the confession of Morton, Lai^ig, ii. 334/ When the lords proposed 
the divorce to Mary, at Craignnllar, they made the return of Mor¬ 
ton an inilispcnsallc condilion; had they proposed the assassination 
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CHAP, moment he entered Scotland, Botlnvell and Mait- 
'—hastened to meet hitn ; they consulted to- 
1567 . gether at Whittj[nghain, nciii- the Lannermoor 
Jan. 20, hills; and the murder of Darnley formed the 
Bubj_ect of their deliberation. IVhcn they sepa¬ 
rated, Morton proceeded to St. Andrew's ; the 
others returned to Edinbiugh, accompanied by 
Archibald Doua;las, who was soon remanded with 
this mcssaq'c from Maitland : "'v.chaw the erle 
“ Morton, that the quenewill hear no speech of 
“ that matter ajipointcd unto him.” When the 
messenger comjdained of its obscurity, he was 
told that it would be sufliciently intelligible to 
his master. 


Ilrrncili- 
aiioii of die 
kiii^ and 
qiiei n. 

Jan. 4. 


Jan. 24. 


It chanced that at this time the small-pox was 
prevalent in (Thi.«gow, and that Darnley took the 
infection. When the new.s reached Edinburgh, 
Mary sent her own ])hysieian to her hu.sband, 
with a message that she would shortly visit him 
herself.’* This promisi she fulfilled: their af- 


lo her, they would liavc done the saiiic. Her delay in granting the 
pardon, and the rc.sirietioii'^ whirh the niceesjivcly ap|icnilcd to it, 
ihew that no sneh thing had tiikeii jdacc. If it had, she would cer¬ 
tainly have perml.ted him to return to tile court. • 

” lliid, .Vriiot, tU'.f). and the letters ol Bedford, Jan. D, and of 
Drury, Jan. 23, in Chalmers, ii. 257, Goodall, i. 2I!2. If wc may 
believe Morton, he relused ito concur in th.c murder, unless' Both- 
well should procure him permission fiom the queen. This was 
promised, hut not cttectcd. .One tiling, however, is plain,' that he 
permitted Douglas, hi«*nfidcntial friend, to act as his substitute. 
See Ids confcs.sion, llannatyne 404, and Laing, ii. 354, and the 
letter of Douglas, Robcrlslui, ii. Ap|U xii. 

These particulars, from the letters of Drury and Bedford, prove 
die falsehood of Buchanan’s account, Chalmers, ii, 17B. 
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fection seemed to revive; and they mutually CIWP. 
promised to torijet all former causes of otVcnce.^* 

From (ilasgow, as swon as he u\\s able to removd, ' 
she returned with him to Edinbur;^!), and placed t‘“'- *i- 
him, for the benefit of the air, without the walls, 
in ahouse belonirin!'' to the provost of >'^t. Mary s, 
ftcnerally ealltd “ the Kirk of Field.” Here it 
Avas that the eonsjiihitors prejiared to eveente 
the plan Avhie' .'..Kl been diseus.^ed, and jirobably 
arraiif^'ed, in tlw meetiiip: at fN’hittiiurham. Ily 
a door in the city AA alh their agents obtained ac¬ 
cess to the cellar of the house, undermined the 
foundations in several parts, and placed a suf¬ 
ficient (luantity of i,mnpoAvder under the aisles 
of the buildiny.“^ 'fhe (juecn visited her hus- 


“'It hceiiis In lui; | rnvol In'vuiiil coiieailicluiii, :i ri I'niii'ili.iliuii 
luul apiiari’iillv, at Ira^l, Lil.i n |il.iL'r, In aiMitiuri liii- ll■^hllllJllll'3 
rolleclol liv uIIilt « rtl^T', M i. Cli.iliiiPi s adiliiia^ ih.il (■! ( I' rii.iiill, 
tala'i) at Ik'rwic k, Iklj I'i la Ikiuih' intclli:;i nt i' rt luiinti rii 
“ qiiui la^ datin', I'l la^ ru) \i\ di juiis li-nn^ciiiaini’^. '1 ille 
“ iiiulaM'iilnri' t'O aiKi'iiUf ;m tnii|is i|iii si iiia,' I't k- my (isluioit 
“ ail iiii'illiiu' iii'.'siiay'' rpi' run |iuuvuil di suit." ii. 11 I 

In the cnnlL'ssuiiis ol I'uuiu', llav, ll('|il)urn, aial I'aris, wrung 
(roiii them by lurlini, it is said, llial tin- |iuwili r was |dafrd, La- 
twi'iTi ti'ii and tliw i n'aUiiiylil, in liirujiii’i n's .brif-i liainliPr, nu¬ 
ll tr tlii> kiinSs, wliilu sill', with lici aurniiants, wiTf w nli Jnm m b s 
own muni. (Laing, ii.'diia. ,’ 79 .'dill, dul J 1 si e imi wdiat uilvuii- 
tai'c could bi dciited limn tins .stury; \rl it is ililli.-iilt to lipliive 
it. Nut only do the 111110, tl.v di-tainr, and dn; iiianni r nl umivi'y- 
iiiit the (Jdwiler, lendiT it inipiidjablr ('tc iiutu [P] ;; Ifiil the cuiiii- 
til, ill their letter of the llAii, Mary, 111 of the J‘;ih, anil tiic 
tii-al of Morton prove, tlut the house sras blown np from tlie very 
fotindalioii, so lhat uiic stuiij was riotjidt upon another. Hence 
the real mine must have been inadeni the cellar. Keilii,prcl. viii. 
Laing, li. 97 . Hal. 
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CHAP, band daily, gave him repeated testimonies of 
— J—* her affeetion, and frequently slept in the- room 
under his bed-ehamber. Shp had promised to 
be present at a masked ball, to be given on 
the ninth of February, in honour of the mar¬ 
riage of Sebastiani and Margaret Garwood, two 
of her servants; and the eertainty of her ab- 
senee on that'ni^ht, induecd the eonspirators to 
select it for the e'ltceution of thk’dot. 

Darnley ij On the ninth, Mary went as usual to the Kirk 
leL, c. ' of Field, with a numerous retinue, remained in 
Darnley’s comjiany from six till almost eleven 
o’clock, and at her departure kissed him, and tak¬ 
ing a ring from her finger, placed it on his. She 
then returned by the light of torches to Holy- 
rood house: on the termination of the ball, a 
little after twelve, she retired to her chamber; 

Feb. 10 . and about two the palace and city were shaken 
by a tremendous explosion. It was soon ascer¬ 
tained, that .*he house of Kirk of Field had been 
blown up with gunpowder, and that the bodies 
of the king and his page Taylor were lying dead 
in the garden, -while those of three men and a 
boy remained' buried in the ruins.^' 

This tragical event has given birth to an. in¬ 
teresting controversy, whetherthe Scottish queen 
was or wqs not privy and consenting to the death 
of her husband. ^Few questions in history have 

been more keenly or more obstinately discussed; 

_ s 


f KeiOi, pref. viii. Laing, ii. 97, 
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but her advocates, as well us her accusers, occa- ’ Cl^AP. 
.sioiiallyjeave the pursuit of truth for the pursuit '—v—' 
bf victory : their ardour betrays both parties, 
into errors and uusre[)resentatioiis; and the pro- 
yress of the historian is retarded at every step 
by tlie eontlief|ni;‘ opinions andinsidiou&urtifie'es 
of his <,nude.s. ,ln the conduct of ]\,lary, previ¬ 
ously to the murder i)f Darnlcyi I 6ee notliing 
that can fairly iiii’^ach her character; in her 
subse(|uent behaviour tliere is much of more 
doubtfid tendency. In the supposition of her 
i^uilt, it will be considered as the intended con 
sequenee of the crime: in the supposition of her 
innocence, it may be explained away by a refer¬ 
ence to the difficulties bf her situation. I sliall 
narrate the facts with impartiality: the readei; 
must draw his own conclufeion.^' 

It is aeknowled'^ed by‘all, that the queen MourDmi; 
acted, at first, as an innocent woman would liave uJ JM 'O' 
acted. She lamented'thej’atc of a husband, to 
whom she had been so lately reconciled. She 
exjnx'ssed a suspicion, that it had been intended 
to involve her in the same destruction: and she 
repeatedly annoiulcbd her iivsolutlo;i, ’ to take 
ample veng’eance on the authors of so flagitious 
a crime. Her chamber was hung with black: 
the light of the day vxis excluded ; and iii dark¬ 
ness and’solitude she received the few, ndfo were 

_ ’ _ - -- 

I have liit'ricrtii niaJe no alliiMon"to the celebroteil IcLter'’, lic- 
cause I slull liavc u teUer cinirtunily iii Qic coiuiiiciicniiiciit ol' 
ilic next volume. 

S I 


VOL, VII, 
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GHAF. admitted to offer their respects and condolence. 
Letters, describing the inanncr of the,murder, 

^ ' »thc state of her mind, and the mea.sures she 
intended to pursue, were written to the foreiapi 
ivii. 12. courts and a proclamation was issued, offering' 
rev.'ardsdn money and land, for, the discovery 
and apprehension of the raurdeiicrs, with a full 
pai don to any Mie of the party udio woidd accuse 
his accomplices. The same ntLlemen continued 
to attend the royal person; Murray, who 
the day before the murder had left the court on 
a visit to his wife, rejoined his. colleagues in the 
council. 

r„iiiiwfii The dissension which had so long prevailed 
bctwccii tlic Jdiig and (jucen, was universally 
hnown; and that knowledge naturally provoked 
a suspicion, that Mniy herself might have been 
a secret accomplice in the murder. In Edin¬ 
burgh, inquiries were made; much was disco¬ 
vered to iinplicatc Bothwcll and his servants, as 
the actual assassins; and the charge was openly 
brought against him in anonymous “ bills,” 
affixed, during the darkness'of the night, in the 
most publiu parts, of the city. In a few days, 
the carl of Lennox, the father of Darnley, came 
> forward, and a corres])ondence of some interest 
rd. 20. took place between him and the queen. At his 
request, she summoned a parliament: Lothwell, 
Miuxli 24'and some others, were accused by him of the 

Keith; [ircf. viii. AiidLTbjn, ii. 202. Luiiijj'ii. 07. Kilk'grcw's 
letter in Chalmers, i. 200. 
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Uiurdei'; and a day was appointed for the trial 
of thcii^iriiilt or innoceiiec. Lennox left Glasi^o’vv >— 
to attend: but on ^le eve of “ the assize” hu 
wrote from Stirling, to request an adjournment.’'-' jV|)nl ii. 
The carl of Murray, with his u.sual caution, had 
solicited lea\ie to travel, and, intrusting his 
interests to tluj care of Bothwcll, de.partcd from 
Edinburgh on his '\vay to France. 

Whatever mqtA’cs Lcnfiox might allege for 
hi.s ab.scnee, *it is evident that he was intimi- 
dated by the superior power of Bothwell, and by 
the association in his support. On this account 
he had already solicited the mediation of the 
(piccn of England; and Elizabeth instantly dis- Ajinl a. 
patched a messenger 'to vScotland with a letter, 
which did equal honour to her head and her 
heart. Had it been perused by Mary before the 
trial, it would probably have opened her eyes to 
the abyss which ya^t^ned before her ; but there 
is reason to believe that^ it was not sufl’ered to 
reach the hands of that unfortunate princess till 
after the acquittal of the accused.'"" 

The provost of Berwick, the bearer of the 
letter, had readied Holyro(Mi house a't an early ,i„iitni. 
hour in the morning. But the object ‘of his ”■ 
mission was already known: he was treated with 
incivility, and could'procure no one to inform 

- * --f- — ■ 

“• Anderson, i. SO. .54. Killcgrew vjy^ " 1 linJ great susjiieiuiii, 

’ , ■*<r> • 

" but no proofs.” Cliilmcrs, j. 209. / 

This letter is in Ilobertsun, i. App. six. 

2 I 2 
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Mary of liis arrival. After a delay of some 
hours, Maitland took the letter, and returiu'd 
„v’itli an an.swei’, that the (jueen va.s still in bed, 
and that’ no one dared to disturb her repose, 
llothwell iinmcdiately proceeded to the Tol- 
boolh, surrounded by two hnndrcd soldiers, and 
four thousand ii'cntlemcn. MaitUnd rode by his 
side; Morton aeeonipanicd him, and sii])ported 
his cause; the earl ol Ar^>-ylbvQ)rcsided as here¬ 
ditary justiciary of Scotland."''" A motion to 
j)o.stpone the trial for forty days, was made and 
rejected; and as no prosecutor ap])carcd, the 
jury having heard the indictment, returned a 
verdict in favour o( the accused. He immediately 
allixed a paper to the c'ross, in which he re¬ 
asserted his innocence, and offered to fight, in 
single combat, against any native of Scotland, 
France, or England, -who should dare to charge 
him with the murdcr,'“' 

To clear herself from suspicion, it was incum¬ 
bent on the queen to bring the real assassins to 
justice. This had been remarked to her by 
Filizabeth; it had been urged in the ino.st im- 
j)ressi\ e ferins by ,hcr ambassador at Paris, and 
it had,mn more than one occasion^ been aeknow- 

See Dniiy's letter of A|ir. Ij. Clialiiicrs, ii. 2-15— '1A7. Mr. 
Lain; rv ill not allow that Morton was at all coiiceriieil in tlii', riolt 
(i 70 .) Yet I sre not liow lie can clu(|e tlic te.slimoiiy ol lielliircst,. 
(Jilili, 1. -AKi); or of t'L-.iilen, Mortonio causani cjiis Mi'.liiieiili', 
i. Miirtnn bad licen .ipii-iiiited one of the jury, but paid the 
llrltit, under pretence tlial'hc was akilisman ofDanilcy. Drury, ibid ■ 

j\ndcrtoii) ii, 107. 
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Ii'tlifcd by Mary licrsclf. lint lion’, her adver- 
saries asT<, did she proceed? iSlic rcrused the '—^ 
I'casoiialilc 'petition irf her Aithor-iu-law; she ' 
irranted JJotlnvcll a collusive trial; and she per¬ 
sisted in inaintvinin^ his innocence on the ereijit 
of an acipiittar, which, to every impartial oh- 
server, fiirnishefl additional confinmllion of his 
miilt. Would she,have acted in a manner so 
latal to lier re|)u(ation, had she not heeii im¬ 
pelled by some powerfhl motive, such as ci»n- 
seiousness of crime, ora licentious passion tor 
the person of the murderer? In rcjily, her 
advocates remark, that she w’as a youn? and 
defenceless woman in fhe hands of a faction; 
that she could receive no information, could 
ado|)t 111) measure, hut tliroiiifli the medium of" 
her council; and that this council was composed 
of the very persons who had jilanned the niurder, 
or directed its execution, or ffiven bonds tij 
screen the perpetrators from punishinent. It 
was no wonder, then, if in such circuinstanecs, 
and surrounded by such interested and nn[)rin- 
eipled advisers, she w'cre taught to helLtive, that 
liothwell Avas innocent, that tfte aeertsation had 
been suggested by the malice of his enemies, 
and that LcimoJC 'ivi)nested a delay, b.ceaiwe 
he foun;! himself unable to sujistantiijtc the 

charge. * /. , 

I'wo days after the trial) the jiarliamcnt rvas 
opened, and its proccectings a[)[)ear to cast some 
light on the real object of those who hud pro- meat. 
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CHAP, cured the death of Damley. Though Mary hifd 
reigned but a short tirhc, she had alrfady bc- 
'stowedj at the solicitation <of her ministers, tivo 
thirds of the property of the crown on them and 
their adherents. They held, however, these 
acquisitions by a precarious tenui'c: as the law 
of Scotland gave the sovcrcigil the power of 
revoking all such grants at .any time, before he 
or she had reached the age o^ twenty-five years. 
It was known that the late king had expressed 
himself with much ^varmth against the impro¬ 
vident bounty of his wife. In the preceding 
April, Mary had made a partial revocation; and, 
as the present was the last year in which she 
could exercise that right, there could be little 
doubt that Darnley, had he lived, would have 
urged her to a general act of resumption. The 
great object of the lords was to take away the 
very possibility of such a jineasure. In the short 

April 14 , space of 1 three days^ the lands forfeited by 
Huntley were restored, the grants made to 
Murray, Bothwell, Morton, Crawford, Caithness, 
Rothes, ^emple, Herries, Maitland, and others, 
were confirmed; ‘and the power of revocation 
was token both from the queen and her succes¬ 
sors. In addition, the act abolishing the papal 
jurisdiction, which had been made by the con¬ 
vention in 156 Q, but had never received the 
royal assent, wasmQW ratified; but to it was 
appended, probably to silence the objections of 
the queen, a permission for all Scotsmen to serve 
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God according to the dictates of their enn- 
!>ciencc«.‘'' 

The next jirocccding unfolds to us another 
and important part of the original conspiracy. 
When liotlnvell undertook to murder the hus¬ 
band, he a[)p^ir.s to have demanded, a^ the price 
of his services, the marriage of the widow. On 
the day after the dissolution of parliament, 
twenty-four of th^’prinei]ial peers, eom})rising, 
as well thosi 5 who had been di.stim;uishe(l by 
their loyalty, as those who had repeatedly borne 
arms against their sovereign, assembled and 
subscribed a new bond. They averc made to 
as.sert their belief of the innoecnee of Ilothwell: 
they obliged themserves to defend him againsi 
all calumniators, avith their bodies, hcribiges 
and goods; and they promised upon tlieir eoii- 
seieiiees, and as they avouhl answer to the eter¬ 
nal God, to promote a marriage bctavei ii him 
and the queen, as soon^as it eouhl be doiu' b)- 
laav, and she might think convenient; and for 
that purpose to aid him avith their votes, their 
lives, and their goods, against all mortals whom¬ 
soever. A more ’disgraceful associt^tieAi does not 
sully the page of history."’' 


* 

Krjth, 371), Act. Pari. ii. -'liT. It is i^iiigiilar, that AndcrM.n 
riililishcil tlic i;i)nlirm:itiijii,lo 15 jthwrll, and uiiiitii^ ihu uiIili'., 

1.1 IT. • 

Keith, i. 383. Aiulcnon, iW.07^ J'he ■•uhscnlicrs i'(,m|'riv 

all the bishujis that were in ^arliamcillDUt UJlt, all the tarb Liit^ 

t\i 0 , and all the lord-? hut live. 
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CHAP. The next day Mary rode to Stirling’, to visi^ 
'— ,j—> her infant son, whom, for greater security, .she 
thp vl^s'on lately intrusted to the custody of the earl of 
"• Marr. On her return, she had rcaelied the 

q\i cm. 

jil'iii 24 Foulbriggs, half a mile from the castle of Edin- 
bui'gh, when she was met by Bcthwcll at the 
head of one, thousand horse. To resist would 
have been fruitless; and the queen with her at¬ 
tendants, the carl of Huntley, Maitland, and 
Melville, was conducted to the pastlc of Dun¬ 
bar. On the following morning, Huntley and 
Maitland were -liberated: the queen was de¬ 
tained ten days longer: nor did she leave the 
walls of Dunbar till she had consented to be¬ 
come the wife of Bothwell!. 
cor- ^To explain this extraordinary transaction, her 
marry cncmies represent it as a collusion between the 
parties. They had long been lovers; they 
wished to marry; and a shew of violence was 
made to save the reputation of the queen It 


To these insinuations may be opposed two ])owerful oljec- 
tions. 1“. Mary's enemies never spoke of the collusion for many 
months afterwayds. In Ihcir diflcrentprochunations, anti in the act 
of parliament against Bothwell, they considered her captivity as 
real, and effected ly superior force. Anderson, i, 131. 13G, 139. 
142. Act. Pari. iii. 0—8. 2*. To prove tlie collusion, they pro¬ 
duced 'i paper said to have been written or signed by her, and pur¬ 
porting to be a licence t(^ the lords to subscribe the bond on the 
20lh. Now, if this licence were genulpe, no appearance of force 
would have been necessaiy- she had already declared to the whole 
nobility of Scotland, that the was willing to marry the earl. If it 
he not, how can we assent tS an hypothesis, the franicr,s of which 
were compelled to commit an act of forgery for its 5up[)ort ? 
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•is, limvcvcr. but fair to listen to lier n-wn story. 
Mary»tells us, that previously to her visit to 
Stirliiu’-, Botlnvell.had droppfd some hints 4)f 
niarria!(e: but received so resolute an ansn-er, 
as convince^ him that force alone could '(vin her 
consent. Qi her return towards Ediiibur”^fi, he 
seized her person, and conducted her a^uiiiist 
her Avill to Dunbar.’ TRere he rencived his suit 
with more earnestness; eonjured her to attribute 
his violenee'tQ the ardour of his aU'eetion ; and 
laid before her the bond of the lords with tlieii 
respective signatures. Mary perused it with 
astonishment and dismay ; yet her repmrnanee 
was not subdued. It did not arise, if u'e imiy 
believe her own assertion, from any suspicion 
that the carl had been ipiilty of the murder.of 
Darnley—she had been taui,dit, by all around 
her, to believe the chari:^^ ffroundless and vexa¬ 
tious—but she considered the match uneciual, 
and the proposal preiyature; and^she wished, 
before she entered on another inarriae:e, to take 
the advice of her friends both at home and 
abroad. She had at first cherished a hope that 
the news of the crtitra^e would summon an army 
of loyal subjects to rescue her from hci‘prison; 
but day passed after day; no sword was (Liawn 
in her cause, no attempt made in her favour: 
the apathy of the Vu’ds proved to her that the 
bond was irenuine, and ^that .she was a captive 
in the hands of an audaciou/subject. Bothwell^ 
insensibly assumed a more decisive tone; “ nor 


CII.AP. 

V, 
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CIL4P. (lid he cclsc till, by pcr.suasion and importu-' 
'—“ nate sutc, accompanied ivith force, kc had 
“ driven her to t*nd the woi'lc.”'®” The meaning 
of the words “ accompanied with force,” she 
has not explained: Melville, her servant and 
fellow prisoner, assures us that it ^fas the viola¬ 
tion of her person.'"' 

are Bothwcll now left tlfc forti’css: but it was to 
conduct the captive queen from one prison to 
another, from the castle of Dunbaf to that of 
3 ' Edinburgh. Here she pleaded for time, that 
she might obtain the consent of the king of 
France, and of her relations of the house of 
Guise. But his ambition was too impatient to 
run the hazard of delay. The only remaining 
obstacle, his existing marriage with Janet Gor¬ 
don, sister to the earl of Huntley, was in a few 
days removed. Both had already sued for a 
divorce, she on the ground of adultery in the 
eonsistorial,, he on that of consanguinity in 
the archiepiscopal, court: in both a favourable 
judgment was pronounced: and it was hoped 
that the objections of the protestants would be 
silenced by the decision of the one, those of the 
catholics by that of the other. Exactly one 

Anderson, i. 8!). lOS. 

Melville,.80. Melville's testimony is corroborated by that of 
Mary’s enemies, wlio say^.she was conip. llcd “ to become liis bcil- 
“ fellow by force, fear, anu (as by many conjectures may w ell be 
“ suspected,) by other extriktrdinary and unlawful means.” Keiib, 
IIB. See, on this subject, a powerful paper by Tytlcr, m the 
Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, i. 538. 
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'inontli iiftcr liis trial, Botliwcll led the queen tn 
the cdtirt of session, ^Vhcrc, in tlic presenee of v--' 
the judges, she forgave him thf forcible ahdui- 
tion of her person, and declared that he had re¬ 
stored her to the full enjoyment of liberty; the 
next day, shi created him duke of Oi'kncy; anil 
having granted ca pardon to the lords nho had 
subscribed the bond, was married to liim by a i’, 
reformedministerinthc hall of Holyroodhousc.'^ 

Still, however, she remained -a prisoner, (iiiards 
continually watched the passages leading to her 
apartments: no person could obtain access to 
her, except in the presence of Botliwcll; and 
the harsh treatment which she daily experienced, 
convinced her that she had given herself a cruel 
and imperious master. The unhappy queen ^vas 
often discovered in tears. Her present sutl’erings 
taught her to perceive and lament her past indis¬ 
cretion: she could have no idea ot that long 

I 

train of evils with whiidi it was to l^c followed.'"^ 


Amlcrson, i. 137.131). Mrlville, 80. Lain;;, i. 91. 'I here 
an unini]iorlaiil roniroversy, whether the uiairi^i^e eereiiiuny 
|)errurmcd hy a pricsoas well as a minister. 

Anilcrsoti, i, 132.130. Melville, 82. 
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NOTE [A], Page 140 . 

'T 

-• IIOS llie tempoi-altics of the bishopric of Exeter, in the ^litli 
of Henry Mil. amounted to \bQol. Idi. f’d. per aniuun ; by the 
.1th of J'hlvvard VI. they had been reduced to 421/ llymer, xv. 
'2S'2—28!). AVMien Gardiner had Winelicster, the annual revenue 
of the liibhoprie was 38S.5/. .I.v. : under his successor it was 

only 13331, 6s. Sri. Stryjie, ii. .126. From these and other in- 
.sLanee.s it appears, that in general the incomes of the richer 
bishojtries were reduced about two thirds, those of the others 
about one half. I sliould add that, during-the live years anil a 
half of Edward’s reign, eighteen free schools were founded. 
-Their endowments amounted to 3601. per annum. Stryjie, ii. 
533. Rcc. 151). 

NOTE [B], PagclGl. 

The history of their interview is interesting. Ridley waited 
on Mary, September S, 1552, and was courteously received. 
After dinner he offered to preach before her in the church. She 
begged him to make tlic answer himself. Tie urged her again ; 
she replied Unit he might preach : but neither she, nor any of 
hers, would hear him. Ridley. “ Madam, I trust you will 
*' not refuse Gbd's word.” Mary. “ 1 cannot tell what you 
call God’s woivt. That'is not God’s word now which was 
“ God’s word in my father’-v time.” Ridley. '• God’.s word i.s 
all one in all times ; but ^s better understood and practised 
” in,some ages than in others.” Mary. You durst not for your 
“ ears have preached that for God's word in my father’s time. 
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" nliifli ynii iln nnw As fur yniir nc-w Ijoiiks, thnuk Ooil, I 
“ n*v I'r i LMil tliL’ni. I im-i lt did, iior ever will ilo " Sinm :irU‘r- 
w.irds sliiJ iliMiii-ssed luiii with tlic-c wiinU “ .Mv lord, ilir 
“ ynur frcntlencss to cmiir niul see me, 1 tluink ymi. Init fur 
■' your iilfer to preiicli hid'orc me, I thunk you not." A-, he re¬ 
tired, he dr^'ik iiceordine; to custom with sir Thnniiis \\ Inirloii, 
tlie .stewnrd*of lier household ; but suddenly his ronsi ieiire 
.■^niote him ; “ .'^urely," he e\ehiinied, “*1 h;ue done wroin; 1 
" hiue drunk in that Iionse in whieh Ood's word Imth been re- 
" fused. I nu!;ht, if I hud done my duly, to have .shuken the dust 
“ oil my shi5es for a testimony ugtiin.st this house." Fox, ii. 131. 


NOTE [C], rage IGl. 

It has been a.s.sertcd, on the authority of Fox (iii. p. I'i), dial 
the )irotestants of .SulhTik, liefore they would su|n^irt the claim 
of .Mary, extorted from her, as an indi.s|)ensalile cinidilion, a 
jinnnise to make no alteration in the religion established ninier 
EiKvard. Ls this .statement eorreet ? 

Fox himself has pre-erved a document, which jirincs that 
it is not. During tin; jiersecntioii, thc.sc very jier.sons [iresciiled 
III the (]ueen’s commissioners a long jieti^ion in favour of tln-ir 
religion. It was certainly the time for them to ha\e urged the 
inomise, if any had been given. Hut thev ajipear to have im 
knowledge of any such thing. They do not make the remotest 
allusion to it. Tlijw speak, ini|ecd, of ^tln'lr services: hut iii- 
■stead of attributing thetn to the iiromisc of |he qiieen, (bey 
idsiiiuate the contrary, by asserting that they su)i|iorted her 
(laim, because thlir rejigion taught them to .sujiport the righlliil 
heir (Fox, iii. fjy.S — .jSJ). To me,/heir silc^ice on this occasion 

.seems coiulusive. • , 

• . * . 

It has been thought a cojiffunation of the as.serliim of Fox, 
(hat Cobb presented toithe ipieerg .soon alter her acccssiun, a .suii- 
])lication in favour of the refunned creed, signed by 100 prisons, 
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from Norfolk. But wt know not the contents of thesuppliciition : 
and it was ))roved that Cobb was an impostor, and that the sgiiti- 
tftres were forgeries. For the oCfeuce he stood in the pillory, 
November 24th, 15113. 

A better confirmation may be found in Nonilles (iii. 16) from 
whom welE;arn that IVyat and his accomplices charg'cd the queen 
with having brokeh two promises ; one not to in.ake alterations 
in religion, another not to marry a foreigner. Vet little credit can 
be given to reports circulated by rebels to'justify their rebellion. 
Both are probably fictions, the object of which was to irritate the 
])cople. 

The only thing approaching to a promise which I can dis¬ 
cover, is in the queen's speech to the lord mayor, on occasion of 
the tumult at St. Paul’s cross. " She nieaned gratiously not to 
“ conipell or straine other men’s consciences otherwise then God 
“ should, as she trusted, put in their heaijtes a perswasyon of the 
“ truth thorefligh the openinge of his worde unto them.’’ (Council 
Ijook, Archa;ol. xviii. 173.) However, as if she were apprehensive 
IhUl her meaning mjght be misunderstood, in a few days she j)ub- 
lislu'd a proclamation, in which she repeated tlie same, but with 
this addition ; untill such time as further order by common 
" consent may be taken therein.” Willc. Con. iv . 86, 

NOTE [D], Page 193. 

Tlic principal persons restored were Gertrude the widow, and 
Courteney the son of tlq^ marquess of Exeterf Thomas Howard, 
.son of the earl (if Surrey, and the two daughters of lord Mon¬ 
tague, who had suffered under Henry; Edward Seymour, son 
to the duke of Somerset, and the heirs of Arundel, Stanhope, and 
Partridge, who hail,_been beheaded with Somerset, under Ed¬ 
ward. 'The duke of Norfolk,^,wlio was supposed to have been 
attainted on the last day of Heqry)s l(fe, did not ask for the same 
benefit. He denied the validity of the attkiiuler. The case was 
iirguetf before tlic judges at Serjeant's inn. The duke produced 
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<hc oiii;ln;\l net, iind the cpmmibhioii to i;ivc to it the royal as¬ 
sent* IL’s counsel reiiuukeLl, tliat, contrary to eustinn, the 
king's signature was pJaced, not above, hut below the title; nlld 
that the letters were too pert’eet to liave hecn made by a jjcrson 
at the ])oint of death ; whciiee they inferred lliat there w:ls no 
suflieient e\^(lencc of tlic royal assent having been gij en and tliat 
ol course tin* attainder was of no force, "for greater .seeurily, 
lioweacr, a Mil was iiassed, “ to avoid *’ the altainiler. M hen 
it was sent to the lower house, lord Paget a|j|ieared a.s a witness, 
and declared on hi.s honour that the king did not sign the coiu- 
iiiLs.sion, hilt that a .ser\ant of the name of M'dliain I'lark iui- 
jircssed on it the royal .stamp. The patentees, who had purcha.sed 
.some of the dukeia property, ])clitir)ncd to he heard hy eounsel ; 
hut they afterwards referred the matter to arbitration, and the 
hill |)asse(l. Journahs. 3tJ. Dyer's Ileports, 93 'i'he duke h.ol, 
howe\er, taken the precaution to obtain a general pardon of all 
uITences from the ijueen. llymer, .xv. 337. 


XOTJd LM], I’agt's 28-1 timl 2.02. 

It may be asked wjiy I have omitted the all'eeting marlM-dom 
id' the three women of <i]iernsey. and tly preteriiatiiiMl death of 
(iariliner, IMy answer is, that I beliete neither. 1". The lir^t 
re.-its on the douiitful authority of I'o.v, whn,-,e nariatne was im¬ 
mediately eo'.itradieteil, and disproted by Ilaiiliiig. Pox re|dii'd, 
and Persons wrfitj in lefutation of that f^'pdv. 1 have h.ul tin- 
patience to compare both, and have no doubt th.it tlie three 
women were hanged a.s thieves, andaftertvards biiinl a,, hen ties . 
that no one knew of the pregnancy of one of theni, a woman of 
loose character ; and that the chiljJ was foiinil d. a.l m the Haines 
after the body of tjic mother le.yl f.dleii from the gibbet. The 
re.st we owe to the imagination uf^the iir.trty roloeist or of lies in¬ 
former. See Fox, iji. Olo, alid Persons’Examination of Fox, 
part ii, p. !)1. ’ 
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Fiix tells us that Gardiner, nn the IHth nf October, invited 
to dinner tlie old duke of Norfidk ; hut so eagerly did he thirst 
ii^iltr the blood of Ridley and Latimer, that he would nut sit down 
to table’, but kept the ^luke waiting suine'nours till the nie.ssen- 
ger arrived with the news of their execution. Then he ordereil 
dinner : but in the midst of his trium|di God struck him with a 
■Strangury: he was'carricd to lii.s bed in intoleralvlc torments; 
and never left it alive.i (Fox, hi. 450.) Burnefc ha.s repeateil 
the tale. (Burnet, ii. 329.) Yet it is jllainlj one of the silly .stories 
palmed upon the credulity of the Inartyrologist; for, 

1“. The old duke of Norfolk could not have becK kept wait¬ 
ing ; he had been twelve months in his grave. He was buried 
Octnber 2d in the preceding year. 

2“. Gardiner had already been ill' fur some time. Noaillcs 
(v. 127 .) informed his court, on the 9th of September, that the 
chancellor was indisposed with the jaundice, and in some d;ingcr. 

3“. On the Cth of October lie was wor.se, and in more danger 
from thejlropsy than the jaundice. There was no probability 
tlwt he would live till Christmas (v, 150.) From the'tli to the 
19th lie was conlined to his chamber; and left it for the lirst time 
that day to attend the parliament. These date.s are irreconcileable 
with the story in Fox : according to which, he mu.st have been 
seized with his disease'on the Kith, and could never hare ap- 
])eared in public afterwards. 


N'OTE [F]^ rage 328.' ' 

These distempers began during the drought in 155R. During 
the summer fever.s prevailed : in the winter quartan ague'', w liirh 
generally jiroved fatal to those who had previously recovered 
from the fever. In I'SST, the mortality wa^,greater than before; 
and in 155S it increased in a more alarming degree. " .Ibont 
“ August,” (.says Cooper) '' Ifuc fevers .raged again in such 
” manner, as never plague or pestilence, 1 think, killed a greattr 
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" number. If the people of the realm hail been iliviileil into 
“ fnur^)art5, certainly three parts out of those four, .should have 

“ been found sick ■.In some slijrcs no iienlleiiian ^ilinosL 

" escaped, but either himself or his wife or both were sick, and 

“ very many died.In most poor men’s house.s, the master, 

“ dame, and servant were all sick in such ^manner; that one 
“ could not help another.” Apud Strype, iii. 470’. 

NOTE [G}, Page 350. 

In the first ^^e.'^r of her reign, the tiucen gave the fidlowing 
explanation of her supremacy, in “ an admonition to siin|de 
“ men, deceived by malicious.” 

“ Her majesty forbiddctli all manner of her subjects to give 
“ car or credit to such perverse and malicious jiersons, uhich 
“ most siiiistcrly and maliciously labour to notify to her loving 
“ subjects, how by words of the said oath it may be collected, 
" tliat the kings or queens of this realm, jmsse.ssors of thetrowii, 
“ may challenge autliority and power of ministry of divine .ser- 
” vice in the church, wherein her said subjects be much atnised 

by such evil-di.spo.sed jjersons. I'or certaiidy her majesty 
" neither doth, nor ever will challenge any other authority, tlian 
“ that was challenged and lately used by tfie noble kings of fa- 
“ mous memory, king Henry the eighth, and king Edward the 
“ sixth, which is, and was of ancient time due to the imperial 
“ crown of this reaina; that is, under (iod,.to have the sovc- 
” reignty and rule ov*er all manner of per?ons born within thetc 
" her realms, dominions, and countries, of what estate, cither 
“ ecclesiastical or te,mporal, soever they be, so as no oUier foreign 

power shall or ought to have any superiority over tlicm. And 
" if any person, that hajh conceived any othcr'sense of the form 
” of the said oath, shall accept thetidlne oath wftli this interpre- 
" tation, sense or meaning ; rter’r/ajcsty is well pleased to ac- 
“ cept every such in that behalf, as her good and obedient bu'd- 
“ jects, and shall acquit them of all manner of penalties eon- 
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“ tained in the said act atrainst such^ as shall peremptorily or 
'' ol).stinately refuse to tahe the same oath.” ' 

Th's exj)lanation satisHed many of the puritans : the catholics 
objecled to it, that it seemed to give to her, spiritual as well as 
rivil authority, and at the same time excluded all spiritual juris¬ 
diction derived fpm any foreign bishop. 

T;0TE [H], Page 359. 

I 

It should be observed, that deprivation was not the only 
jmnisliinent inflicted on the catholic bishops for their noncon¬ 
formity. They were objects of ])cr3ccution, with perhaps one 
exception, as long as they lived. Those who had attended in 
parliament, were deprived immediately ; the others were sent for 
from the country, and shared the fate of their brethren. All were 
placed under custody ; and during the winter the sentence of 
excommunication was published agarist Heath and Thirlby, and 
in the summer against llonncr. By that time Tunstal of Durham, 
Morgan of St. David's, Ogilthorp of Carlisle, AVndte of Winches¬ 
ter, and Baines of Coventry, had died of the contagious malady 
which prevailed. Scot of Chester, Goldwel of St. Asaph, and 
Pate of Worcester, found the means to retire to the continent. 
Of the remaining seven. Heath, after two or three imprisonments 
in the Tower, was permitted to live on ^i.s own projierty at Cub- 
ham in Surrey, where the queen, by whom he was greatly rc- 
.spected, occasionally honoured him with a visit. Bonner, after 
a confinement oh teii years, died in the Ma-shalsea : Watson of 
Lincoln remained a' prisoner twenty-three years, and died in 
Wisbeaeh castle. 'J’hirlby of Ely, lived in the custody of arch¬ 
bishop Parker^ and Bourne of Bath and Wells, in that of !>. 
Carew, dean of Exeter. Turberville of Exeter, and Pool of Peter¬ 
borough, were feutfered to remain at their own houses on their 
recognisances not to leave >them without licence. Feckenham, 
abbot of Westminster, pask.d from thp Tower to the custody of 
the bishop of London, then to that of the bishop of Winchester, 
and was at last confined in Wisbeaeh castle. 
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NOTl! [[], rage 1^50. 

Bi)mislake thltniHi' n, ir;;niri tefeired to, iit’i, ^D7, (j n.ite [C], 

It may, pcrhaj)=;, l)e cx|)ectL‘cl that I sliouhl uoticr a stury 
which was once the .subject uf acrimniiiuus cuiitri)\ crsv t)rt\\ccu 
the divines uf*the t^vo conmniniiins. It, wa.s^.'^aiil lliat Kilchiii, 
:md Scorey, wit^ I’arhcr iuid tlic othcf b'shups elects met in a 
tavern called the Naj’s head, in Clieap.iidc ; tliat Kitchin, nn 
account of a |)rohibitioii from ISonncr, refu.-cil to consecrate them, 
and that Scor5y,^therefore, ordering them to kneel down, placed 
the bible on the head (jf each, and told him to rise n|) In.shop. 
The facts that are really known, are the. following. The iiueen, 
from the beginning of her reign, had de.signcd I’tirkcr fur the 
archbishopric. After along resistance be gave his consent; and 
a coiigc d’elire was issutnl to the dean and chapter, July lb, 
irnllt He was chosen Aug. 1. On bept. !), the (piccn sent her 
majiilatc to Tunstal, bishoii of Durham, Jhinnic of lj.»th and 
MTlls, Pool of Peterborongh, Kitchin of LlaiulalT, Harlow, lb/ 
ilcpri\cd bisho]) of Hath under Alary, and .bcurcy of t hichc.sfcr, 
also dcprivcil under Alary, to conllrm and consecrate the arch¬ 
bishop elect. (Hyin. xv’. .bf 1.) Kitchin had confirmed : and it 
was hoped that the other three, who haif not been present in 
parliament, might be indnccd to imitate his example. All three, 
however, refused to ollieiatc; and in eoicscqucncc the oath of 
.supremacy was tcinlefeil to them (Hym. .x\. •il.i) ; and their re- 
fn.sal to take it was followed by ueiirix atthn. In these eircum- 
tihmees no consecration took place; hut three timnih.s later, 
(Dec. C) the cpicen sent a secoml mandate, directed Jo Kitchin, 
Harlow, Scorey, Covcrda'le the deprived liisho)j of Exeter under 
Mary' John suffragan jif Bedford, .I'ohn suffirigaii of Thetford, 
ami Bale bisho)) of Os.sory, ordering ff.hem, or afly four of them, 
to confirm and conseerai|‘ the arcli?ishop elect; but w ith an ad¬ 
ditional clause, by which she, of her supreme royal authi#rity, 
supplied whatever deficiency there might he according to th& 
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statutes of the realm, or the laws of the church, either in the 
^acts done by them, or in the person, state, or faculty of any of 
them,'such being the necessity of the os.se, and the urgency of 
the time. (Rym. xv. 54.0.) Kitchin again appears to have de¬ 
clined the ofliee. Hut Barlow, Scorey, Coverdale, and Ilodgs- 
kins suffragan of Bedford, confirmed the electi|On on tlie 9th; 
and consecrated Parlfer on the 17th. The ceremony was per¬ 
formed, though witli a little variation, .according to the ordinal 
of Edward VI. Two of the conser.rators, Barlow and Ilodgskins, 
had been ordained bishops according to the Roman pontifical, 
the other two according to the reformed ordiftal. (Wilk. Con. 
iv. 198.) Of .this consecration on the 17 th of December, there 
can be no doubt; perhaps in the interval between the refu.sal of 
the catholic prelates, and the performance of the ceremony, some 
meeting m.ay have taken place at the Nag's head, whicji gave 
ise to the story. *' 


NOTE [K], Page 374 

Again referred tUf ul ]}. iwte [M]. 

Elizabeth's objections to Knox, arose from two causes; hi.s 
antipathy to the English liturgy, which had been shewn at 
Frankfort and Gene,a; and his d6ctrine respecting the inca¬ 
pacity of women to exercise the sovereign authority. This he 
had published in his “ First blast of the trumpet against the mon- 
“ strous regiment (government) of womcjito which he had 
threatened to add tvv«o otheri blasts still t.iore sharp and vehe¬ 
ment. In the. first, he taught that the rule of a woman was 
“ repugnant to nature, a contumely to God, a thing most con- 
" trarious to Bis revealed will and approved ordinance, and 
“ finally the subversion of'all equity and justice in the second 
blast he intemk'd to teaclV .that governors ought to be chosen 
according to God's ordinanc^:'thet no manifest idolator, no no¬ 
torious transgressor of God’s holy wori), should be promoted to 
any regiment; that no oaths nor promises could bind the people 
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to obey and maintain tyrants against God and his known truth : 
and that those who had appointed a governor, might lawfully 
depose and ])unisli him, if he shewed Isiinself unworthy of the” 
regiment over the people of God. Strype, 112. Knox, Hist. 
473 . At the time of the first blast, Mary of England was alive : 
nor did he foresee the elevation to the throne of another woman, 
a friend to theVeformation. To recover hcrfiivnnr, he acknow¬ 
ledged to her afld to Cecil, that she was exception from the 
general rule ; that h^r w hole life iiad been a miracle, which 
proveil that she had been tho-en by God ; that ihe olbce, which 
was unlawfur to^other women, was lawful to her ; and, that on 
these grounds be was ready to obey, and luamtain her authority, 
fitryjie, 1'21. Elizabeth did not suffer herselt to be cajoled by 
the flattery of the apostle, nor persuaded by the policy of 1 hrock- 
inorton, who interceded in bis favour. Considering what 
" Knokes is liable to di* in .Scotland, which is very iiuichc, all 
“ this turmoil there being by him stirred as it is, it shuld '•tand 
“ your iiiaje.sty in stede his former faultcs were forgotten. 
Forbes, EStt. Cecil was obliged to caution Ids correspondent^ 
not to mention the name of Knox. “ Gf all others, Kiioxees 
name, if it be not Goodman’s, is most odiosehere : and tliere- 
fore 1 wish no mention of hym bitlier." ( ecil to .Sadler and 
Croft. (.Sadler, i. 5:i2.) ^ 

Goodman had been joint minister with Kno.x at (icncva, anil 
had published, in 15jS, his celebrated treatise ; " How superior 
“ jiower.s oght to.li# obeyd, and wheriii tlw;y may lawfully by 
God’s wordc be ifi.scdieyed and resistt^l. In it lie re|ii.dcd 

tliQ doetrine of his associate respecting the polftiral iiieapaeily 
of females, and taught that kings and magistrates nnglit law¬ 
fully be dejiosed .and iiunisbcd by tbeir sulijeets, ,1 they became 
wicked or tvraimieal. He joined Knftx in Sc(«laiul ■ but, tbongli 
he had many friends,'it was lung.rtbfore Eli/aheih would allow 
him to set his foot in 'j^nglaild. ’ At his return, he submitted to 
recant his obnoxious doctrine, first in 150’.'j, and again inJo71. 
Strype, i. 130’. ii. 9j, 90. 
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As soon as Elizabeth ascended the throne, the exiles, after 
some consultation, appointed Aylmer to a])pcase the quojn, by 
Mritin" in favour of female government a^ainstKnox and Good¬ 
man. Ilis tract was entitled ” An Harborowe for faithful and 
" trewc subjcctcs ag'ainst the late blowne blaste concerning the 
“ governnrent of women. MDLIX, at Strasborowe the 26th of 
“April.” Tills tract made his fortune: the qu'een gave him 
preferment in the church, and in due time he vv'as raised to the 

I ^ 

sec of London. In his worh be had advised the prelates to be 
content with “priest-like,” and not to seek after “ jirincc-like 
“ fortunes hut the iiisho]) forgot the lessons pf tnc e.vile : and 
being reminded of his doctrine, he replied; “ when I was child 
“ I .sjiake as a child, J iinder.'-tood as a child, I thought as a 
“ child • but when I became a man, I jiut away childish things.” 
1 Cor. xiii. 2. 


NOTE [L], I’age 397. 

I Whitaker, in his vindication of Mary, persuaded himself that 
he had made an inijiortant discovery witli respect to this treaty. 
In a long and laboured note, appended to his third volume (]). 
46'.i,) he contends, that the treaty is a,forgery, executed with 
the connivance of Ct.cil and Wotton, for the jiurpose of diqiriv- 
ing Francis and Mary of all real authority within the kingdom 
of Scotland. The same opinion has been recently maintained, 
and enforced with additional arguments, Iq-^Mr. Chalmers, in his 
valuable Life of MaryAvol. ii.,p. 411). Foiling myself obliged 
to dissent from these authorities, I may be allowed to state the 
reasons why I believe in the authenticity of the treaty. 

No one acquainted with the real history of the time can, in 
my opinion, douhk.of the fmllowing facts : 1". that an accord or 
treaty of some dv.seription cy* other was n^gociated at Edinburgh, 
between the lords of the cor^'^regation a. d Montluc and Randan, 
the French commissioners. (See Hay/les’State papers, i. 521). 
331—341.) 
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2''. That the substance of that treaty, as it was coimnunicated 
by Cecil and Wotton to Elizabeth (July fj, Haynes, J51), agrees 
with the articles of the treaty, the authenticity of which is now 
called in question ; wffcnce it follows that, if the furgefy was 
committed at all, it was committed at the very time, when the 
real treaty w.a^ concluded. (Haynes, 351. 355.) 

3", That within a month afterward.s the treaty, now .said to 
be a forgery, wa.* laid before the Si ottish ^jarliamcnt, and wa.s 
acted iqjonby it as if it vverc a real treaty. (Keith, 152.) 

4“ That the same treaty was'sent to France liy the lord of St. 
John’s with tf request to the king and queen to ratify it .as 
if it were a real treaty. (Keith, ibid. Hardvvicke State {tapers, 
i, 125.) 

5“. That they refused the ratification on the ground that the 
Scottish lords had not com{)lied with the obligations jirescribcd 
by it. (Ibid. I'JC—138 ) 

Now these facts seem to me to {dace the authenticity of the 
instrument beyond cuntracliction. Would Cecil and Wotton 
have dared to deceive their own sovereign by {aiming on her 'j 
spurious in {dace of a real treaty ? Would the fabricators of the 
su[)|J 0 sed forgery have ventured to lay it immediately before the 
{larliamcnt, in which sate many persons both able and interested 
to detec t the fraud ? Woidd they have hii^l the ctfrontery to ask 
the ratification of a forgery from the king and queen, who must 
have had the re.'d treaty in their possession 1 Or would Francis 
and Mary have hesijiatcd to ground their refusal of r.atilication 
on the fraud, if any fraud had sxisted \ 1* see not how these 
questions can be satisfactorily answered in the li^pothesis main¬ 
tained by MTiitaker. 

But the reader wdll ask what arc tlie rcasoits’TV^ich induced 
him'to pronounce the treaty a forgery ? 1 “. '{he originals do not 
exist either in the archives of Franflg or those qf .Scotland. How 
comes it that we havcQudy i«i attested cojiy {ireserved by Cecil ?' 
—But surely the non-existence of the originals at present does 
not prove that they did not exist formerly. As the treaty was not 
-" " ■ ■ -1 — — v..—, .Iputvovwl hv order of Mary. 
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2'’. The commission before the treaty is dated in the sixteenth 
instead of the eighteenth year of Mary. This anachronism is, 
•in tile judgment of Whitaker, a convincing proof' of the 
forgery. To me it appears to prove nothing more than the 
error of the copyist. Had Cecil andWotton, or the lord James 
and Maitland, forged the coinmi.ssion, ave may be’ assured that 
they would have bVen careful to date it correctly.<• 

;{". ]5ut tlie conntiis.sion contradicts itselC ' On the 2il of 
June, it orders the auibassador.s to })roeecd to the frontiers of 
Scotland, though the French ministers mn.st have known that 
they were already pre])aring for that journey, in vittue of a |)re- 
v-ious coininission, dated May 2. The answer is easy. The first 
commission did not empower them to treat with the Scots: to 
remedy this defect, they wrote for a second commission, and de¬ 
sired it might be sent after them. 

The other arguments adduced against tke authenticity of the 
treaty, are :d! fminded on mere eonjeetnre.s, and ajipear to me 
of no fvree whatever, when ojtjtoscd to the facts already men¬ 
tioned. 


NOTE [-M], Pitge 399. 

By the 13th article^ it was sti|)uleted that " if any bishops, 
“ abbots or crclesiastieal persons sliould make eomplaint,th',it they 
" had receive.dany harm cither in their person or goods, these 
“ complaints should be taken into consideration by the estate.s in 
“ parliament, and sdcli reparation should be gppointed, as to the 
“ said estates mjght ajtpcar reasonable.” On this article, Cecil 
observed at the time, ” which reparation me thinketh shall be 
“ light ynougii.” .. (Haynes, 3:50'.) So it^ proved. Numbers of 
complaints were delivered ; but no answer could be prncijrcil 
till the last day of parliament. 'Then the bishops and abbots 
were compelled to leave the. lyu5e,^ori a'eount of their refusal 
to subscribe the confession of faith prepi.red by Knox : at live 
o’clock, Avhen they were all dejrarted, they were called, and 
“ becituse na man comparit of the kirkmen, that gaif in thair 
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“ billls of complaint, nor nain for lham to declare in special 
" qnITairin they wer huiti efter thai war twyse callit upon, the 
“ lordis and nobilitic l^ad don thair dutic conform to thc^arliclcs 
■' of the pcac.” (Keith, 151.485.) 

VOTE [N], Pacic ^ 28 , 

By the adoption of the thirty-nine articles the seal wa.s pitt to 
the reformation in Eni^laiul. , new elinrch wa^ built on the 
ruins of the old : and it wdl be the object of tlii,^ note to point 
out to the readet how far these churches agreed, how far they 
di/agreed, in their resjicetivc creeds. 

1". 'I'hey both taught tb.at there is hut one God, that in the 
tinityof the Godhead are three persons, the F.ither, the .^on,and 
the Holy Ghost ; that the Son look to himself the nature of man ; 
that he offereil hini.self a'sacrilire for all -in of nmn, liolh origi¬ 
nal and actual ; and that In- i.s llie only name whereby man 
inu.st he .saved. , 

'h. They C(|ually admitted the three .symbols, nsu.illy deno¬ 
minated the apostles', the Nicene, and the .^tllana^ian erceds, 

;i". U'hey eiiually revp'cd the Indy .scriptures as the true word of 
God But here they hegas to differ. I '.^Seceral hooks of tlie 
.Tewish scrijitures were iironouiieed apoi rv|ilial iiy the new, 
while they were admitted as i anemeal by tlie idd eliureli. tl". 
'J'he funner mamlai^d that all rluelriiies, taught liy ( lirist and 
his ajiDStles, had h'ei^i recoiaied iiMho script*\.ft-es ; the latter that 
many things, ,-ueh as the baptism of infants, tlje oldigatioii of 
oh.h'rving the Sunday inste.id of the .^abhath, ke., li.id been 
taught liy Christ or hispipostles, ami yet had n<t*^7t‘eii roeorded 
ill tlig seriiitures, hut were knotvn 00 ^ 1 ' liy tradition. 

4" Botli agreed lhat»“ the churc.l* hath a right to dcercc rites 
“ ami ecreinoiiics, and Kith a^ilhor^yiii controversies of faith;' 
hut the ailieles seenuV to nullify tliis authoritc by restVietions. 
'I'lie church eouhl decide niithiiig hut what is eontained in the 
scriptures; could not assemble in general council without the 
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command and will of princes; and when so assembled, was 
liable to err, and had actually erred. ’ The old church attuned 
not such authority to jiriiices, and maintained that Christ, 
acenrding to his promises in the Bcrijiture, Would so watch over 
his church assembled in general council, as not to suffer it lo 
fall into any essential error, either in faith or discipline, 

5“. Both c(|ually rccpiired vocation and missiob in their min¬ 
isters ; and both intrusted the government of the church to 
bishops, as the highest order in the hierarchy. But the whole 
church, while it admitted no ecclesiastical authority in the prince 
as prince, acknowledged in the bishop of Rome, as successor 
of St. Bcter, a primacy of order and jurisdiction throughout 
the universal church : the new refused to the bishop of Rome 
any jurisdiction within the realm, and considered the sovereign 
.as supreme, even in ecclesiastical government, 

0 “. Both eiiu.ally taught that llie jujlilication of the sinner 
cannot be acijuircd or deserved by :iny natural effort, and that it 
is given gratis on account of the merits of Christ; but in this 
they differed, nr perhaps seemed to differ, that the one incul¬ 
cated justification by faith only, the other, in addition to faith, 
recpiircd both hope and charity. 

7 “. That the sacraments arc efficacious signs of grace, by 
W'hich God worketh invisibly in us, was taught by both; but 
the .seven sacraments of the catholics,—vii!,. bajitism, confirma¬ 
tion, eucharist, penance, holy order, extreme unction, and matri¬ 
mony, were by tilt'articles reduced to twV,--viz. baptism ami 
the eucharist. 

8 ". The most important points, in which they differed, re¬ 
garded thc-cc'iharist. The English reforr ers taught, that in 
the sacrament “ the body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten, 
“only after a heavenly an;l spiritual iptmuer-.” the eatholics, 
' “ after a real though spiritual and sacramental mannerthe 
former declared, that the doctrine of ;!.ansnbstantiation could 
not be proved from the words of scripture; the latter, that it 
necessarily followed from the words of scripture—the first, that 
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.he communion ought to he ailministcretl to laymen under both 
kiinlS? iicrnnling to the institution iiiul llic romuiaiul of Clirist; 
the others, that coini]^union under both kinds docs not follow" 
from the institution, and is not prescribed by the cominand of 
Christ. 

!>". By the articles the mass was ])rnnnunred a Idasphcraous 
forgery, on tl^ ground that there can he no other saenliee for 
sin, than that whith was ol^ered upon the cro.ss ; according to 
the catholics, the mass is a true proiiitiatory saerilicc, coni- 
liieniorative of that tornierly olkued on the cross. 

10 ". The articles condeniiieil, hut in general terms, and with¬ 
out any cx|daiialioii, the doctrines of—1, [uireatory; ‘1. lair- 
dnns 3 3, the vtnerulion and adoration of rclic.s and images 3 
and 4, the invocation ul the .saints. The catludics taught— 
1". that the souls of men uho depart till-- life, neither so wicked 
as to deserve the puni.-lunciit of hell nor so pure as to he ad¬ 
mitted there, where nothing dclilcd can enter," are immedi¬ 
ately after death jilaeed in a state ol purgation : 'g'. that 

• 

pardoins of the temporal punishment of sin, railed indulgences, 
are useful and to he relaincd ; 3”. that it is lawful to .sliew an 
inferior respect or ceneiation to (he remains of holy persons, 
and to the images of ( liri.st and hi.s saints -tthat it is also 

• , f 

lawful to solicit the departed saints to join their jiravers \viLh 
ours, “ tu heg for u.s benelits from (iod througli lu' Sou .lesus 
“ Christ, our only s^iviour and red.eemer. ’ Con. Tnd. Se.ss. xxv. 

NOTE fof, Iktgc-112. 

1. By act of parliament the crown had been limited to the 
three children of IKnrv \ HI., lidward, MafT^, ami I'.lizaheth, 
and' fiuling them, io sueli ])ersons|as the l\jng, by hi.s last will, 
signed with hi.s own fiaiul. should J,(ipoiut. 

j 2. After his deiilh,^ will ^lUBjni-ting to lie hi-, was prndai'etl; 
and by it the successmu was limited, after the lieir.s of his own 
children, to the heirs of bis second sister Mary, wife of the 
duke of Suffolk, to the exclusion of the heirs of his eldest sister, 
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Margaretj marrieil first to Jamesj king of Scotland, and after¬ 
wards to Archibald, carl of Angus. ' '* ' 

3. Considerable doubt was entertained of the authenticity of 
the will attributed to Henry. Under Mary it was pronounced 
spurious by the privy council: by Elizabeth it was never suffered 
to be mentioned. 

4. By hereditary descent, Mary of Scotland 'was the next 
claimant, as the representative of her grandiiiolhor, Margaret, 
and after her the couiiles.s of Lennox, as the daughter of the 
same Margaret, by her seconil hu.iband, the carl of Angus. 

,5. The jirotestants dreaded the succession of Mary, on account 
of her religion. To reniovc her, it was contended that by the 
law of England, no person born of foreign parents, and in a 
foreign realm, could inherit in England -. and therefore that, as 
she came under this description, being born in Scotland, and the 
daughter of king James and Mary of i/orrain, the succession 
belonged to the next of blond, the countess of Lennox, whose 
mother was an English woman, and who had been born in Eng¬ 
land. To this it was victoriously answered, that the law in 
ipicstion wa.s confined to private inheritances, and did not regard 
the succession to the crown. 

6. The partisans of the bouse of Suffolk maintained that the 
objection was valid ; and that it apidieil not only to the Scottish 
i[ueen, but also to the countess of Lennox. They argned that, 
when the father and moth.'r were of diti'erent l onditions, the 
child followed the father; and that as he was a foreigner, hi.s 
daughter was a foreigner too ; nor did it matter that she wa.s 
born at Ilarbottle in England, for the earl and his wife did not 
dwell here as.,s;jbjects to the king, but were merely strangers on 
their passage through the kingdom. 

7. Elizabeth herself wouh give no opinion, nor suffer others 
%/o give any opinion, on these p. etensions. Sensible of the inse¬ 
curity of her own claim, she looked witj,. a jealous eye on all, 
who hid any pretensions to the succession, and seemed to fear 
hat, if the right were decided in favour of any person, that 

'> might supersede her on the throne, 
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3. Mary, from whom the house of Suffolk claimeil, left two 
ihihpliters, Frances untl 'Eleanor. Of tiie three ilaughters of 
Frances, one only, byname Catharin|J5 left issue. She jvas fir.st 
married to the eldest .son of the carl of I’embroke, and after¬ 
ward.? divoiatcd from him. In AuE^ust, 1501, it was perceived 
that she was prei^nant. Site declared that she had been married 
privately to Falward Seymour, carl of Hertford ; but was com¬ 
mitted by Elizabe'th to the Tower, who pretended to believe that 
“ since the death of the ladv .Tane (her .sister) .she, had been 
“ privie to many great jiraetiees and purposes," Haynes :tt;<) 
though Cecil aEiserts that he could find nothing in it. A chilli 
was born: (lotii. Aug. 17.) Hertford was .sent for from 
France; and the queen ordered the archhishop to inquire into 
the validity of their union. " Nobody appeared privy to the 
marriage, nor to the loi c, but maids," (Harihvicbe papers, 
i. 177) and the archbi.sfiiop pronounced them Initli guilty of an 
illicit intercourse, and ordereil them to be jiunished according 
to the quecn'.s jdeasure. (l.ld'i I'lb.) Tlie lady FathitVinc wa.s 

B 

still kept in conlincineut; but Hertford again found acccs.s to 
lier, and she was delivered of another child in the Tower. He 
had iqqiealcd from the sentence of the arclihi'-hiqi, and main¬ 
tained that the inarriage,,was aaliil : hut was now called before 
the star-ch.amber, fined in tlie sum of ."iDOU'., and kiqit in cus¬ 
tody for tlie space of nine years', .‘'he also contiaued a prisoner 
till her death, t'amden, SI), IK). 

Hales, clerk oT:'|he lianaper, was the legal adviser of Hert¬ 
ford. In his /cal to .<erve his- client, fie committed him.sclf .?o 
far as to write a book, in which he altem|(ted to prove the claim 
of the house of Suffolk to the siiccejsion, and ol course the 
next heir was the lady Catharine. Cecil, from motive.s of policy 
or interest, .siqqiortcil, a.s far as/ae iliir.'-C the .s,line opinion : 
llacoii wa.s less cautious, and evj’ii assisted Hales. The qiiecrf' 
sent the latter to tiV Tow cr ; and to shtuv her displeasure to 
Bacon, excluded him from the council, and ordered himlo eon- 
fine himself to the business of the chancery. 
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’ 3o. The confessions were not voluntary: they were wrunf^ from 
the prisoners by torture, before their'trials. On such oc tashns 
men are often willing tD|^ ,ive any answers which may be ilesircil. 

4*’. Powrie's first confession is contrailicteil by his secnnil. In 
the first he has two horses, and makes one journey; in the second 
he has butj,one horse, and makes two journeys. 

On these accoum,> I am inclined to refuse credh to these con¬ 
fessions; atthe same'time, 1 musi own that I .Mnnot assign any 
adequate cause for the falsehood, (,'ertainly the object could not 
have been to connect Mary with the murder : for the confessions 
do not accuse her—nor to divert tlic jiublic altenl'ion from tlie 
real mine in the cifiar; for the first confession wes made foo’- 
months after the i urder, and the others much later. It is a 
difficulty which I cannot solve. 

Besides these confessions made under torture, the ■mhaj»])y 
men spoke to the spectators at tlieir execution. “ We ean tell 
" you,” says the bishop of Boss, addressing the king's lorils, 
" and se can five thousand and more of their own hearing, that 
•• John Hepburn did openly cry and testify, as he should answer 
to the contrary before God, that you were principal autbor.s, 
j ‘ counsellors, and assisters with his master (llothwell) of this 
“ infamous murder, and that his said master tobl him so : we 
can tell you that Hay, Powrie, Dalgleish, and Paris, took God 
“ to record atthe time of their death, liiat thi.s murder was by 
“ your counsel, invention, and drift committed, who also declared 
" that they never Knew the ([ucen to be p'..rticipant or aware 
"thereof.'' Anderson, 1. ''i, 7/- Mr. Laine boblly asserts all 
this to be falsehood ; I do not see how he proves it. 
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